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PART I : INDIANA 

THE NEW DELHI AND THE PROTECTION OF INDIA’S BEAUTIFUL 
ART : A LETTER FROM MAJOR J. B. KEITH 

linvKnvRE Hotel, Avenue oes Alpes, 

J .A i;SAN N K, S W'lT/ERLAND, 

zo/// December. IQI 2 , 

Mv Dear Sir, 

I have ii(T thank you for Xovember copies of the Dawn. The 
have ;^reatly t^ratiiied me. On a later occasion I hope 
to torwarcl a copy of a letter I am circulating- re^ardini:^^ what 
I i;ri(‘V<’ to call a prMjt'cted act of vandalism, the worst^ 
have* known in India, h\ the [iroposal to prepare huililiogll^H 
the (ioverniiKnit in the hhirojiean Rtmaissance 
tiire. .My devout hope' that (bjvernmej^|||||||^^^^^HpP 
this befort* it is too late, for it is dec(n‘ved 

1 ho[je c\'er\' lover of a b(‘aiitirul. traditioi^^BPIIriivin]a* art 
such cas we have in I ndia will (‘liter a rii^htWus [Trotestation. 
\f) othc'r country iliat I am aware of in the Hast has a 
traditional Art, nor in th(‘ West either. It would be a flagrant 
injustice to the Native Architect and to my old friends the 
iiiascMi and craftsmen, and a fine illustration of the extent 
to which luirop(‘anisat!on is being carried. The Native Press 
have committ(‘d errors and all friends of India deplore them, 
hut here they can-tinite with a righteous [)rotest for the 
protection of their beautiful Art! It has been said that our 
sv ^:m of Kducation in its luiropean exaggeration as taught 
f ) our colIf‘ges is as little adapted to the wants of the people 
"A the Architecture of the colleges so destitute of all that 
^’^ikes up indigenous national thought and feeling. But 
i hope Government will belie the statement and give a better 
apology for European Education than in the contemplated 
Eliropean Renaissance for the Government Capital of Delhi. 

With my kind regards, Sincerely Yours, 

0C 9ANG0LY CQLIECTION (Sd.) J. B. Keith, 
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THE MESSAGE OF "‘HOPE” FOR INDIA 

[Being an Appeal for a Better Recognition of Indian Civilisation in the 
Government of India] 


I. In a recent letter to The Times* I drew attention to the unique 
opportunity afforded by the removal of the Imperial Capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi for establishing a sounder principle of architectural 
design in Government buildings throughout India. The importance of 
this question for the future development of Indian art and craft will, I 
think, be obvious to most people. The example set by the Imperial 
Government in. public buildings must always have a potent influence 
for good or evil, not only with all Indian craftsmen engaged in the 
construction of them, but with all the Indian aristocracy who looks 
to Government for correct models of taste and fashion. And' the con- 
nexion between craft and architectural st)de need not be enlarged upon. 
If architectural styles in India arc wholly based upon the more or less 
mechanical imitation of foreign models, it folhnvs as the night the d.iv 
that the same riiilistiiie influence will permeate all theferafts directly 
or indirectly connected with architecture and tend to ili 1 1 1 
artistic vitality. It is useless tc declaim against the injury done to 
Mjjl^n Art by the Ruling Princes building their Palaces in debased 
and upholstering them according to the catalogues of 
and the Hon Marche, w hen by doing s(j they 
arec^^^^^^^^k^exam[)le set by the highest representatives of 
the Impen^^^^^Fjcal Governments. Neither is the mischief in any 
way d i m i n i shed 1 ) "sen d i ng our best architects to provifle better modeb 
for Indian builders to copy. * 

2. Hut the every obvious artistic f)rinciplc hero involved is only, 
one aspect of a much larger sociological and economic (jucstion in which 
the policy of British Administration is deeply conccrnctl. Is Hriti^h 


rule in India, as a tremendous sociological experiment, only to stand 
for those modern economic and industrial developments which over- 
spread the West in the nineteenth century ? Are we, ignoring their 
concomitant evils with which all energies of modern statesmen 
sociologists are trying to grapple, and the risk of propagating tho*-' 
evils^ on a vastly greater scale in the fecund .soil of the tropics, o' 
continue to use these same developments as a battering ram for pu 
verising the effete social and industrial organi.sation of Hinduism.^ 
Are we to regard our p resent economic system, represented by the great 

* The Tunes (London) of 22nd December, 1911 : This Utter was reprinted m 
the February, 1912 issue of the Dawn Ma^asinc.-^Edxtor, ‘ Dawn.’ 
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industrial cities of Europe and America — the product of a new experi- 
mental science which is constantly chanj^in^ the basis of its action, 
still investigating unknown forces and creating new social problems — 
as a solid and permanent foundation on which we can safely build up the 
future of our Indian Empire? 

II 

3. To those who have followed closely the ecr3nomic and industrial 
policy of Indian administration since Calcutta became the scat of 
Imperial Government, it must indeed seen that this is the case. Just 
as in educational matters the Macaulay view Oriental learning has 
dominated the whole scheme of the Anglo-Indian Universities, so the 
views of the enterprising merchants who control the trade of the great 
Indian seaports have dominated the councils of the Government of 
India in all matters relating to Indian commerce and industry. In 
many departments of the Civil Service, especially those connected 
with the revenue and courts of justice, the long experience gained 
by district officers in close touch witli the people — an intimacy, 
unfortunately ^nuch less close now than in former days — has created 
a;i^dfTnnistrative tradition more or less in harmony with Indian social 
customs and ways of thinking. In matters relating to trade and 
industry, a tradition has also been created ; but it is a tradition 
in which the predominance of Western Commercialism has been 
overwhelming. Indian Commerce, in a departmental sense, means 
only the trade between Euro[)e and India. Indian Industry means 
the adaptation of Western Machinery and the methods of modern 
Capitalism to the exploitation of Indian Labour. .Technical Ecluca- 
tioi> means not the application of scientific and artistic knowledge 
to the organisation and development of indigenous handicrafts, but the 
effort to supersede Eastern handicraft by Western machinery. Art 
Education means not tlie development of the creative faculties and the 
revival of Indian culture, but the teaching of free h.ind and model 
drawing, geometry, perspective, anatomy and design according to the 
formularies of South Kensington. 

Theorcctically, of course, departmentalism takes a deep paternal 
IjM^rest in indigenous industries and in Indian Art. There have been 
5 f>wmissions, conferences, committees, exhibitions, despatches, Govern- 
[ii^t resolutions and orders on the subject. But the net result of these 
discussions has been to confirm the ofificial mind in the belief that 
Indian Handicraft is useless and out of date, that Indian Art is based 
upon wrong principles, that everything that could be reasonably ex- 
pected of a paternal Government is being done, and that it is best to 
leave well alone. Still in order that the official conscience and tlie 
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public mind may be quite at ease, of last years the departmental 
machinery has been strengthened by the appointment of many more 
European experts, who make sure that the old policy is continued on 
the most approved European principles. Any attempt on their part 
to vary the departmental tradition by going a little deeper into the 
cause of things is promptly suppressed, as no doubt it should be — from 
a departmental standpoint. 

Ill 

5. There is, however', another side of the question, and a more 
excellent way, which the Imperial Government, in their new enviroment 
among the historic traditions of the ancient capital of Hindustan, might 
well take into consideration. Here in Europe legislators and social 
reformers are made too well aware of the dark side of modern 
industrialism to look upon it as an unmitigated blessing to Humanity at 
large, as the administrators of India are inclined to regard it from the 
cool heights of Simla and Darjeeling and among the luxuries of 
Calcutta Society. For the last fifty years the aim of most European 
legislation has been directed towards mitigating the evils, the waste 
of human life, the moral and spiritual degradation, and physical suffering 
which have accompanied the growth of Capitalism and im prove ntffSt^ii 
mechanical science. The struggle between Capital and Labour, which 
sometimes seems to threaten the every foundatio»is of Society, is 
largely the struggle of the workman for emancipation from the servi- 
tude of the Machine which Capitalism has imposed upon him. 

6. It is not only the artistic temperament which secs in the rapid 
extinction of handicraft a great social danger. All sociedogists agree 
that the success of the efforts now being made to stein the flow of die 
agricultural population to the already overcrowded industrial cities 
must depend largely upon the revival of village handicraft as an adjunct’ 
to agriculture. All of them agree that the substitution of machinery 
for handicraft, both from an economic and socitdogical as well as 
from an artistic standpoint, his been carried too far. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton,* in his emphatic manner, declared lately that all intelligent 

*Mr. (iiibcrt Keith Chesterton, or K. C.,” as he is familiarly known 
man in the street, is a veritable literary Proteus, combining in a unique personalr^' J 
the varied roles of journalist, c-jsayist, poet, fa uasist, politician and contioversia^- 
ist. So comprehensive is his survey that he seems to pass the whole of Wt: 
under review, and impression succeeds to impression with such lightning rapidi^ 
that the reader is uneasily suspicious of a mental jugglery by a literary Maskelyne. 

In an age that surely needs the guidance of a strong brain Mr. Chesterton has 
come as an apostle of common sense and his writings breathe a virility that is seldom 
found in modern literature. Mr. Chesterton, like Mr. Hilaire Pellbc, is in no love 
with the latest developments of the modem commercial civilisation of the West ; 
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people in England, Tory and Radical alike, have long come to the 
conclusion that the mere mechanical expansion of commercialism 
carried on in our great industrial cities is not civilisation, but a 
very sad sort of savagery. Such illumination has certainly not 
penetrated far into the heights and depths of Anglo-Indian 
officialdom, but autocracy in Russia, bureaucracy in Germany, 
Austria, and Great Britain have joined with democracy in France and 
America and with individualists all over the Western world in up- 
holding, within their own special limitations and capacities, the gospel 
of handicraft preached and practised by Ruskin and William Morris. 
So that we have now the remarkable spectacle of the excellently 
organised village handicrafts of Austro-I lungary competing with the 
hand-workers of India in their own markets, and processes of hand- 
work directly derived from India, like the batik work of Java, taught 
in the technical schools of Holland and scientific Germany. It is not 
only, however, in artistic processes that Europe has been exploiting 
the traditional craft-lore of India, manufacturers of all kinds have been 
sending their agents to investigate the technical secrets of Indian hand- 
worker. Even in departments of science which Europe has been wont 
to dunslder exclusively its own, the most enterprising men of business 
have thought it worth while to turn their attention to the wisdom of the 
East, as is evident from the fact that a well-known English firm has been 
for sometime conducting at considerable expense an exhaustive scientific 
inquiry into Indian chemistry, materia-medica, and medical science. 

IV 

7. Meanwhile what has been the gospel by which we would create 
a new heaven and a new earth in India t Only the dismal gospel of 
the nineteenth century — that India must entirely forsake her own 

the sympathies of both of them are with the better side of the old order of things. 
“Their hearts are with the villagers, not with tiie townsmen.'' Tlie ideal of a State 
^^hich both these original and vigorous thinkers give expression to, as stated by 
another contemporary living thinker and critic, Mr. H. G. Wells, is “a State in 
which property is widely distributed, a community of indepencient families protected 
by la^and an intelligent democratic statecraft from the economic aggressions of large 

^,'’';camulations and linked by a common religion.” (pp. 15-16, The Great State 

ks^^ays in Construction by H. G. Wells and others ; Harper’s Colonial Library Series, 
Haj^er and brothers, London and New York, 1912). If Mr. Chesterton with his 
in^inctive insight into the realities of complicated situations would turn his attention 
to the sociological problems of India where the imp;ict of two civilisations— the old 
and the. new— is making rapidly for some new uncertain goal, he will discover 
situations no less interesting and', perhaps, also no less diAicult than any upon which 
be has hitherto exercised the powers of a most original and fertile hx^im.—EdifoTy 
Dawn. 
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learning, her craft, her art, and her science, and humbly sit at the feet 
of Europe to learn civilisation. ‘ You have no learning.’ we say, 
‘ worth a bookshelf of our libraries* ; your sciences are absurd, your art 

likewise ; your handicraft.s are obsolete, and you have no industries 

except, of cour.se, your prehistoric agriculture.’ 

8. Come into our schools and colleges ; we will send you European 
professors to teach you literature, science, and art. Leave your villages, 
you millions of hand-weavers ; the handloom is a relic of antiquity ■ 
your salvation lies in the city. Come into our factorie.s, with your 
women and your little children ; we will show you the magic of the 
Machine. We will build you great cities like Manchester and Birmin- 
gham. Progress lies only with Capitalism and Machinery. Work for 
us, you poor benighted artisans ; we will give you all the blessings of 
Western Civilisation.’ They are now enjoying a foretaste of the.se 
blessings in the purlieus of Bombay and Calcutta ! 

9. The recital of a few undeniable facts will show that this is not 
exaggerated rhetoric. The whole .system of the Angl.r-Indian Univer- 
sities is based upon the theory, which has only been emphasised by 
the educational reforms initiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, that 
the original sources of the highest wi.sdom for the Indian student are 
at Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other British scats of learning, 
and that none of these exist in India. No degree, honorary or other- 
wise, is conferred by any Anglo-Indian University exclusively for 
Indian learning, however distingui.shed it may be, though the motto 
of the largest of them is ‘ for the Advancement of Learning.’ With the 
rare.st exceptions every young European educational officer, coming 
straight from college and without any further training in India, tal es 
precedence of every Indian professor, even if the latter should have 
a European degree. In the official Medical Schools all Indian medical 
knowledge is tabooed as pure quackery. It should bi regarded as 
waste of time to inquire whether there was any use in it. In the Colleges 
of Engineering, where architectural design adapted to official require- 
ments is taught as an extra, the Indian student is supposed to be 
qualified in the subject when he has copied and learnt by heart a.fcw 
diagrams of European classic orders and some Gothic moulding.st 
Such a smattering of European eclecticism i.s, of course, insufficient’ 
even for the architectural requirements of the Public Works Depai^- 
ment ; the result being that architecture as a learned profession is 
completely barred to Indian students, and that European amateurs or 

# A single shelf of a good Kuropean library is worth the whole native literature 
of India and Arabia.”— such was the lantjuage used by Macaulay, then Law Member of 
the Government of India, in his celebrated Minute of February 2, 1835.— Editor, Datun. 
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experts, generally without the slightest acquaintance with the great 
historic and living traditions of Indian builders, must be employed to 
satisfy departmental requirements. 

10. Indian Art is permitted to range within the walls of our Gov- 
ernment schools, so far as the European Principals who are appointed 
solely on their Western academic qualifications, will allow it to do 
so — a matter on which they are free to exercise their own discretion. 
But the teaching of drawing and design as a part of general education 
is conducted, under the orders of the Directors of Public Instruction, 
exclusively on the old-fashioned South Kensington lines. No official 
attempt has ever been made to investigate the principles and practice of 
Indian art-teaching and apply them to modern educational requirements. 

11. As to handicrafts, beyond some feeble and spasmodic attempts 
to drag what arc called Indian ‘art-wares’ within the net of Western 
Commercialism, they can hardly be said to exist in an official sense in 
India. Until a few years ago they were not included in the official 
statistics of Indian Trade and Industry; the greatest Indian industry 
after agriculture being returned as the spinning and weaving carried on^ 
at the pOvver-Toom mills, which employ a few hundred thousands of 
workers* against at least five or six millions supported by the indigenous 
hand-weaving industry. 

12. il iving lirst broken up the won lerful organisation of the Indian 
village communities, we have never lifted a finger to prevent the decay 
of village handicraft, which Western sociologists now recognise as an 
indispensable adjunct to agriculture. The only statistics in which, until 
quite recently, hand-weavers appeared were the census returns and those 
relating to famine relief works, where ‘ special relief of weavers’ is still 
a regularly recurring item. It h is never occurred to the departmental 
mijid that if a tit le of the m:)ney which in the last fifty years has been 
given in these ch iritable doles had been used in times of plenty, in the 
same kind of intelligent organisation and instruction which have pro- 
duced such remarkable results in Ireland, the position of Indian hand- 
weaving as the most valuable industrial asset of the country would 
have jjeen perminently maintained. But even Lord Curzon’s splendid 
energy CO lid n:)t break through the departmental tradition that the 
Michine spells progrei? and H ind-industry decay, as was evident from 
his Delhi Durbar speech, in which he declared that the handloom was 
dobmed to extinction just as surely as the hand-punkah was being 
superseded by the electric fan. 

• 13. Though in the last few years the existence of hand-weaving as 
an industry has been officially recognised, the main object of the few 
technical experts now employed in Government service has been to 
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break up the village industry entirely by organising large hand-factories 
to compete with it, and to divert the grants originally indendcd for 
instruction in hand-weaving to relieving the managers of power-loom 
mills from the necessity of training their own technical assistants. Lord 
Curzon initiated the policy of importing ‘ experts’ from Europe to deal 
with every artistic and technfcal problem ; and every year their number 
is being increased as a security that departmental ‘ progress ’ is 
maintained. But the best of European experts take many years to 
understand Indian conditions, and few make the attempt. Depart- 
mental tradition, excellent as a regularise!* in moderate doses, becomes 
a strong mental soporific when ‘taken in excess. The temptation for 
excessive indulgence are many : it is so much more expedient and 
popular to repeat the departmental parrot-cries : ‘ Indian art and 

architecture are dead : Indian crafts arc obsolete : wake up, India ! Give 
up your senseless old ideals and follow ours.’ 

V 

14. Of course, in the most egregious fallacies there are nearly 
♦ always .some grains of truth. Indian Art has lost it^ old strength 

and vigour; it needs a new impulse and fresh inspiration. ^ It can 
conceivably receive them by a How of new ideis from the highest 
Western sources. Personally I am convinced that reconciliation 
betwcc‘1 ICastern and Westvern Ideals might bring about a greater 
Renaissance than the world his ever known. I have myself 
continually tried to show that the Indian handicraft can benefit 
enorm)Usly bv the judicious artistic application of Western .science 
and mechanical invention. Indian social life, like that of the West, 
needs purging of many vices ; and the removal of many vicious 
excrescences, for which British rule is in no way responsib’e, is impera- 
tively necessary. To insist that the remains of Indian culture and 
civilisation arc nevertheless valuable is not to depreciate the real pro- 
gress made in the civilisation of the West. If it is the height of folly 
to attempt to exclude all Western influences from Eastern art, science, 
indu.stry, and social life, it is an almost criminil blunder to undermine 
Indian Civilisation without the most careful inquiry and ^A’cll- 
balanced judgment, in ivklch both fhn Eastern ani Western points of 
vieii) are thoroughly and impartially considered. Such a full and im- 
partial inquiry has never been officially attempted. Indian Art and. 
Architecture, Economics, Sociology and Science have been condemned 
by a Court ivhich has not heard the case for the defence. 

15. It is not too much to hope that the removal of the Imperial 
Capital from Calcutta to Delhi may lead the way to a wholesome change 
in the attitude of Indian departmentalism towards these questions, and 
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that the#necessity, from both a political and sociological point of view, 
of a better understanding of all Indian problems will be clear to the 
statesmen who have planned this brilliant stroke of policy. It should no 
longer be left to the personal taste of a Viceroy, a Governor, the Head 
of a Department, or a Consulting Architect, to decide whether the 
style of a public building should imitate an old English mansion, a 
Rhine castle, or the nondescript modern European building ; or 
whether the living traditions of Indian architecture should be respected 
and allowed to strike fresh roots in their own native soil. It should no 
longer be left to the direction of a Director of Public Instruction, or 
European artistic experts, to determine whether Indian methods of 
art-teaching are suitable for the education of Indian students or not. 
It should not be left to private Societies in London and Calcutta to 
protect Indian Art from official Philistines : It should be the duty of 
the Government to prosecute iiKpiiries and collect material to be used for 
the benefit of Indian Art and Industry, and not only to assist the 
exploitations of Pritish and foreign manufacturers ; the latter can be 
trusted to look after their own interests. It has been, as Lord Curzon 
has said, the tpuditional policy of the Indian Government to protect 
the ryot ‘'ig^hist the rapacious zemindar. It should be no less its 
duty to protect th^e handicraftsman against the overpowering energies 
of the cipitalist. The s[)oraflic official investigations recently begun 
in various Indian provinces for developing llie h ind-weaving industry 
should be syslemati ?cd on well-defined principles, so tliat the Govern- 
ment may be recognised as the active and sy npithetic defender of 
the vill'ige-wc iver, both the artisan and the artist, again sr the assaults 
of Western commercialism ; instead of being regarded as the strongest 
ally^of the capitalist in extending the worse than savagery of Ifuropean 
industrial slums to India. We should apply Western mechanical 
science with an intelligent anticipation of its future progress in luirope. 
The crowded power-loom mill is not the last word of industrial science. 
Nasmyth has not rendered the blacksmith’s hammer obsolete. The 
mechanical brain has not diminished the value of man’s creative 
faculties. T/ie social and industrial fabric which wc should build to 
justiflf our rule in India must be a fairer one than either Europe or India 
can show. We cannot hope to blunder ihroue!;h only with our Western 
knowledge. The combined experience of East and West is essential 
for success, 

VI 

' i6. Ignorance of Indian institutions and methods on the part of 

technical experts should no longer be regarded as a passport for 
advancement in the pqbliq survice. The pathway for successful careers 
2 



in all branches of the art and crafts should be made ^lear for 
Indian youth by the removal of the insuperable obstacles now placed 
in their way by the traditions of the Public Works and Education 
Departments and by the or^janisation of the Anglo-Indian Univer- 
sities. If such a change of mental attitude on the part of the Indian 
Administration is not to brought about in the present generation, the 
initiative in such reforms must come from above, and not from the 
crowd of European experts now being sent out to India. 

17. Without a definite mandate and a clearly defined policy from 
the highest authorities, the individual expert, however well-intentioned 
he may be, is powerless against the sacrosanct traditions of the {)ublic 
Services, and the little good which may be done under one administra- 
tion is continual!) being undone by the next. The traditions themselves 
must be altered by the foixe inajeure of the Secretary of State and 
Governor-General in Council. 

18. There can be no doubt that such exercise of authority would be 
both politic and just, and would be hailed by all right-thinking Indians 
as a practical fulfilment of the King-Emperor’s Message of “Hope” to his 
subjects. The time has gone by since de[)artmentalism had what stands 
for Indian public opinion on its side in its fine contempt for Indian 
Culture. To thoughtful Indians the allurements of Western Civilisation 
have lost their glamour, and even for the Philistine (whose number is 
hfgion) the economic [)rcssure brought about by an administrative 
system which offers a libc-ral education with one h.ind, and bars the 
outlets for lucrative employment with the other, is the most potent 
cause of sedition and discontent. 

19. An enlargement of the scope of the Anglo-Inrlian Universities 
S 3 as b) admit Architecture and the Fine Arts within tlie pale of The 
humanities ; the more ample recognition of the claims of Indian learning, 
and an intelligent attitude towards Indian Art throughout the official 
services would relieve this economic pressure, and op;;n out careers 
for Indian students more healthy and more suitable for many temper- 
aments than those to which they are now driven by force of circum- 
stances — namely, the legal profession, journalism, medicine, and the 
smaller appointments in the Public Works, liducational, and ''other 
Services. And since charity, or love should begin at home, it would 
be well that we took more care that the knowledge of India which 
is now disseminated among the British public is both wider and deeper. 
The Indian Institute at Oxford, so far as the achievements of Indian 
Art are concerned, seems to be expressly designed to perpetuate in 
the minds of future Anglo-Indian administrators — budding Viccroy.s, .> 
Governors, and civilians — that vigorous but ignorant contempt for all 
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things Indian, which is ingrained in the English Public School bo}'. 
The Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum and that 
part of the British Museum which relates to Indian Religions are 
entirely organised upon the same false estimate of Indian Civilisa- 
tion which lies at the root of all the blunders of our educational 
policy in India. It is certainly most desirable from all points 
of view that not only technical and art experts but all Anglo- 
Indian officials, before they take up their appointments in India, should 
graduate at an Indian Institute worthy of the name, located either in 
this country or in India ; so that ///t" sympathetic study of the different 
aspects of Oriental life and thought should no longer be a mere questian 
of personal inclination, but an indispensable introduction to the Indian 
Government Services. 

E. B. Havell 

[Note by the Koitor. — The reader’s attention is heie drawn to the next 
following article whicii is written in fuither support and in elaboration of some 
of the vital ideas and propositions of Mr. Havell as presented by him in this 
somewhat remaSable Paper. The importance of the .subject dealt with is our 
excuse f(M' reproducing it in extens), from the pages of the Nineteenth Century 
And After, December, 1912, in which it originally appeared.] 


MR- HAVELL’S APPEAL FOR A BETTER RECOGNITION OF 
INDIAN CIVILISATION IN THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

I 

/We beg specially to draw the attention of our readers to an 
important article entitled The Message of Hope for India, a[)pearing 
elsewhere in this number. The article is vigoroudy worded, as 
all writings from Mr. Ilavclls pen are, and is thrown into some- 
what controversial form, but essentially it is an appeal to the 
Indian and the Home Governmciits to find a place and an important 
place for some of the valu iblc idc.ds and priiiciples ol Indian Lite, 
Civili.^ation and Culture in the scheme ol Bnti>h (jovernnieiit lor this 
country. And it is in reference to this asipe'-t of tU’' m.itter that Mr. 
Havell felt proinpted to draw for the title of iiis present article inp >11 the 
King-Ernperor's ever-memorable, most solemn, and mo.^t gr.-icious words 
delivered in Calcutta in January last year : “ Six }'ear‘i .igo 1 •^eiit 

from England to India a Message of Sympathy. Tv)-da\- in Imlia I 
give to India the Watchword of Hope.” Mr. llavelPs further justifica- 
tion for his appeal to the highest authorities to devise ways and means 
to introduce in Britain’s scheme of Indiair administration a leaven of 
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Indian ideals is to be found in the same august pronouncement, where 
His Imperial Majesty sounds the keynote of the future policy which 
is to signalise the new era inaugurated by himself, of peace, goodwill 
and contentment in this country, namely, “ the gradual union and 
fusion of the culture and aspiration of Europeans and Indians on which 
the future well-being of India so greatly depends.” If this is to be the 
motto^of the new era, assuredly Mr. Havell’s following statement- 
“ Personally I am convinced that reconciliation between Eastern and 
Western Ideals might bring about a greater Renaissance than the 
world has ever known” (paragraph 14 of Mr. Haveli’s article) — cannot 
be dismissed as an individual expression of ill-judged opinion. “ If it 
is the height of folly to attempt to exclude all Western influences 
from Eastern a»‘t, science, industry, and social life,” Mr. Havell 
continues, “ it is an almost criminal blunder to undermine Indian 
civilisation without the most careful inquiry and well-balanced judg- 
ment in which both the liastern and Western points of view are 
thoroughly and impartially considered ” {^Ibid), And the pith of 
Mr. Ilavell’s complaint is that “ such a full and im[)arUal inquiry has 
never been officially attempted, Indian Art and Architecture, Econo- 
mics, Sociology, and Science having been condemned by a C(Hirt which 
has not heard the case for the defence ” {Ibid). From Mr. Ilavcll’s 
point of view, which is the point of view of an increasing group of 
Indian thinkers, the new era in India whicli may well be styled as the 
Georgian era must signalise itself by the discarding of the old shib- 
boleth of the pre-Georgian era of British India, — that there is no good 
to be found in the lost kingdom of Israel, and that therefore slowly but 
silently, the old edifice should have to go and be re[)laced by a new 
model exclusively British or Western in its pattern. That may be taken 
to have been, during the whole of the last three-quarters of the 19th 
century, the accepted policy of British statesmanship in India, which first 
received a definite accession of strength through the inspiration of Lord 
Macaulay, and which was supported and crystallised into shape by the 
advanced thought of the Victorian era. The new Georgian era has begun 
with a dtclarali(jn of an altered policy from the li[)s of Ilis Imperial 
IM.ijcsty, hut it will evidently take time to permeate the Administration ; 
for the application of a new policy cannot be made by an abrupt 
uprooting of existing methods and standards, and further it will not 
be in a day that the vast body of officials, luiropean and Indian, who 
are in charge of the detailed administration of the country and who 
are accustomed to the working out of methods and ideals of the pre- 
Georgian era, will be able to learn the new lesson and assimilate the 
spirit of the new policy. Meanwhile it is even possible, that the 
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continued application of a vigorous initiative by the highest authorities 
of the land which is necessary to give effect to the policy of the 
Georgian era may be somewhat and even [)rematurely relaxed through 
a change in the personnel of the existing Government of India, in which 
case the period of transition between the old and the new will be 
unnecessarily prolonged. 

II 

Mr. Havell’s af^peal— the appeal of the vast majority of Indians— is 
that the Government which is in charge of the destinies of the peo[)le 
should make it increasingly clear that the old formula - first enunciated 
with surprising definiteness by Macaulay in his Minute of February 3, 1835 
that “ we must do our best to form a class of persons, Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect” 
—has been definitely given the go-by, but that instead, the whole ad- 
ministration should be permeated with the spirit of the policy definitely 
laid down in the King-Emperor’s Pronouncement, namely, the policy 
of a “gradual union and fusion of the culture and aspiration of Euro- 
peans and Indians.” If then the new era is to be distinguished from the 
old, it would appear that the foremost reform upon which, the Govern- 
ment should in the first instance concentrate itself would be a reform 
in the system of recruitment of the I. C. S. and other officials for this 
country. If the Administration continued to be manned by men who 
did not add to their other many qualifications the gift of sympathy 
for the people and their traditionary culture, no real advance would 
be possible towards a better realisation of the promises of the present 
Georgian era — promises which have captured the heart of Native India. 
No (Joubt here and there among the existing body of officials in this 
country we find a true and reasoned conviction that the Indian problem 
is not to be solved by attempting to impose upon the children of the soil 
from without \Ve.^tcrn ideals, methods and standards, and that the more 
excellent way should be to help in the development of the country by 
nMural, evolutionarv methods, suggested alike by the need of [jrogres- 
sive reform and of building upon the existing foundations of Indian 
ideals,*culture and civilisation. Put these only represent exceptions to 
the general rule, and the reason for this state of things is to be found 
in the circumstance that the existing system of recruitment has 
not been able to lay down any safeguards against the introduction into 
the Services of men who through previous training, natural predilec- 
tion, or other causes, are either indifferent to the claims of Indian Culture 
and Civilisation, or have imbibed a contempt for them. In our opinion 
if the future Government of the country should have to be conducted 
on improved lines and there is to be a greater rapprochement between 
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the People and the Rulers, a moral basis will have to be found for it in 
the lines laid down by the King-Kmperor ; and it is, therefore, profoundly 
needful that tlie Government should make no initial mistake on the ques- 
tion of the proper recruitment of officers for the Services. Already, as 
Mr. Havell has clearly brought out in the course of his Paper, the Indian 
Services have definitely built up a tradition which is sufiiciently strong, 
but which is not particularly noted for its sympathy for Indian ideals, 
culture and civilisation. And yet without breaking through this wall 
of unsympathetic tradition of the Departments, there is no hope that the 
new Georgian era of a greater rapprochement between the People and the 
Rulers could even be successfully inaugurated. Against the dead wall 
of unsympathetic departmentalism, as Mr. Havell puts it, there is no 
hope or chance of success for the well-intentioned new-comer who would 
gladly help in the work of union and fusion of Indian and Western ideals 
in the administration of the country. Says Mr. Havell : “ Without a 
definite mandate and a clearly defined policy from the highest authorities, 
the individual expert, however well-intentioned he may be, is powerless 
against the sacros met traditions of the public Services, an^l the little good 
which may be done under one administration is continually being un- 
done by the next. The traditions themselves must be altered by the 
force majeure of the Secretary of State and Governor-General in 
Council.” And Mr. Havell makes the further definite suggestion that 
“not only technical and art experts but all Anglo-Indian officials, before 
they take up their appointments in India, should graduate at an Indian 
Institute worthy of the name, located cither in this country or in 
India ; so that the .'^ympalhctic stiidy of the diiferent as[)ects of Oriental 
life atid tliought should no l-inger be a iiijre ([uj.tion of personal inclin- 
ation, but an indispensable introduction to the Indian Government 
Services.” 

Ill 

Since the promulgation of Macaulay’s famous ideal of Imlian Edu- 
cational State Policy that Indians must be JCLiro[)eanised in " morals, 
in intellect, in taste, in opinions” and coukl be permitted to remain 
“Indian only in blood and colour,” tiie mandi of events following as 
the result of the im[)act of twn civilisations in our midst, the Indian 
and the Western, has given rise to the belief among the general body of 
administrators in this country that India is going to be overwhelmed 
in a flood of Westernism (caused chiefly, however, by the im[)ortation 
of Western commercialism and methods of economic [production), 
and that there is no way or power to stay it. As pithily expressed by . 
the Barrows Lecturer for 1912-13, Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago, in the first of his 
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lectures at St. Stephen’s College, Delhi (7th December, 1912)— “ Men 
might seek to stay the flood, but it would overwhelm the East as it 
had surely overwhelmed the West. Climate, temperament and other 
influences might serve to modify the course of the flood ; but the East 
must inevitably come within its scope. There was just this difference. 
The Western nations groped their way for centuries without the aid 
of modern science and medical art : the Orient can have them all as 
a free gift... The East could learn to avoid the misery and the awful 
waste that the West has had to endure before the people learned 
wisdom. Just as there was no true knowledge before the era of 
scientific research, even so, there was no development possible without 
a careful study of the principles of social organisation and conduct. 
The lessons drawn from the aims and methods, the successes and 
failures of Western nations are suggestive and helpful.” ( Ff r/t' the 
of Delhi, December 10, 1912). The above represents in 
a broad, general manner the unspoken thoughts of many of our adminis- 
trators and also the reasoned and matured convictions of men in high 
official positions like the Hon’ble E. S. Montagu, the present Under- 
secretary of fitatc for India and the Ilon’ble Sir Theodore Morisqn, 
K.C.I.E., Member of the Council of His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. Macaulay’s views about the need for the complete 
Euro[)eanisation of an educitel class of Indians achit.'v'ed by the 
conscious action of the G n'crninent in its depaitment of Education, 
may not at present command that unstinted allegiance wh’ch it did 
for long during the better part of the pre-(ieorgian era ; but a new 
thought, a new belief which is considered to be a hopeful feature of 
the Indian situation has arisen, which is, — that through the operation of 
causes automatically set in motion by the direct action of the West 
upon India, the process of Europeanisation for which Macaulay’s heart 
craved would be naturally furthered and expedited and that thus the 
future of India is bright with the promise of a new Dawn. This 
opinion may n )t b: shared by everybody in the Sf^rviccs ; but still 
it may be said to represent the general opinion, reasoned or unreasoned, 
spoken or unspoken, but always sympathised with and supported, of a 
very dbnsiderable, and perhaps the larger, part of x"\nglo- Indian official- 
dom. As an illustration of a very notable exception to the general trend 
of such official opinion may be mentioned the views of the ITon’ble 
Mr. William Malcolm Hailey, B.A., C.i.R, I.C.S, the present Chief Com- 
missioner of the new Province of Delhi, as expressed in his Speech as 
Chairmati of the Meeting at Delhi at the Lecture of Dr. Henderson to 
which we have just adverted. Referring to the views of the lecturer, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Hailey said — (we are indebted for this summary of opinion 
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to the Morning Posty December lo, 1912) — “In his position of 
CImirman it was not for him to add to the remarks of the lecturer, 
but he might be pardoned if he said one or two thinj^s which occurred 
to him as Dr. Henderson was speaking. The wonderful optimism of 
the lecturer in his opinion was remarkable. Mr. Hailey referred to the 
ebb and flow, or as it was perhaps better expressed, the attack and 
counter-attack, which had taken place and was now in progress between 
the East and the West. Philosophy, Religion, and Medicine, for 
instance, in the East are now being attacked, and attacked all along the 
line, by the West, just as ages ago, these in the West had been attacked 
by the East. We of the West did not either accept or assimilate all 
the ideals of the East when they had been thrust upon us, and we 
must not be impatient if the East now hesitates to accept all the 
teachings of the West. People were apt to be impatient of ideals. Mr. 
Hailey’s reply was that they could not assimilate all that was placed 
before them. They waiitod students in tlic East to make researches into the ideals 
both of West and East and to profit tlicrefroni.” This is exactly the position 
taken up by Mr. Havell in his Paper when he says that “ it is an almost 
criminal blunder to undermine Indian Civilisation without the most 
careful inquiry and well-balanced judgment in which both the, Eastern 
and We.stern points of view arc thoroughly and impartially considered. 
The social and industrial fabric which we should build to justify our 
rule in India must be a fairer one than cither Europe or India 
can show. We cannot hope to blunder though only with our Western 
knowledge. The combined experience of East and West is essential 
for success ” ([)aragraph 14). In view of His Imperial Majesty’s pro- 
nouncement inaugurating the new Georgian India, an era of a gradual 
“ union and fusion of the culture and aspiration of luiropeans \and 
Indians,” Mr. Havell’s suggestion necessarily acquires an added force, 
and the present-day Liberalism (which, it will be seen, is not so very far 
removed from the older Liberalism of Macaulay’s 134^0) which would 
allow Indian culture and civili.sation and ideals only to take a backseat 
in the scheme of British Indian administration (or, what is worse, to be 
quietly submerged under the waves of Europeanism fostered and 
stimulated by the Administration) must needs assume a new altitude 
towards Indian ideals and civilisation in its various departments of 
‘ Art and Architecture, Pxonomics and wSociology and Science,’-— an 
attitude not of haughty inrlifference or of fine contempt, but an atti- 
tude of investigation into, and understanding of, the realities of that 
civilisation. Without the assumption of such respectful attitude towards 
the realities of Indian life and ch^acter, there is hardly any hope that 
the Government should be able to overcome the present vis inertias of 


an unsympathetic departmentalism, and if it is not overcome, — where 
is the hope for the inauguration of the new era of union and fusion of 
Indian and Western culture by which both East and West would profit, 
and give birth, to quote Mr. Havell's words, to a greater Renaissance 
than the world has ever known ? 

IV 

If Western Art and Architecture, Western Economics and Socio- 
logy, and Western Ethics and Ideals had definitely risen to the height 
which would have commanded the whole-hearted allegiance of all think- 
ing humanity, or even of the general body of present-day Western 
thinkers, then it might have been at least plausibly contended that as a 
civilising agency, possessed of settled notions of right and wrong, the 
Ruling Power might well seek to impose its ideals upon a subject 
people for whom it is responsible, without much scruple of administra- 
:ive conscience, as it has hitherto professed to do in the matter of the 
mposition of a system of Free Trade upon India. But as things are, 
leither in Art nor Architecture, neither in Ethics nor Education, nor 
economics, nor Religion, nor Sociology, have the general body of Western 
Jn’nkers and statesmen definitely attained to that level of stable, 
:o-ordinate^ thought which should truthfully enable them to declare 
vith a show of autliority whichc ould not be resisted — ‘ Ye People of 
hulia ! I'orsake your own learning, your own art, your own craft, your 
)wil ideals of social organisation, domestic as well as communal, your 
>'.vn system of ec:)un:nic and in lustrial organisation, your own religio- 
Jthical systems an 1 begin to sit humbly at tlie feet of p^urope to 
earn civilisation in respect of each and every one of these departments 
)f human life and tli ought.” What are the facts? Is the Western 
vorld 'agreed about itself as to what is best for her ? lake the depart- 
neut of Social Oganisation. Western thinkers and statesmen are coming 
10 realise that the existing social order in Western countries is liable 
o collapse and disintegrate un ler the stress of the formidable economic 
brccs .set in motion by the growth of Capitalism and Plutocracy and 
hrough the emergence of a vast proletariat or “ labour horde , as it 
las been aptly termed, —a servile class of labourers or wage-earners 
omprising a formidable bo ly;— that in fact the existing social order 
iosses.ses no vital elements (T stability andmust sooner or later give way. 
^nd the result has been that various schools of thinkers have made their 
ippearance led by men of note and distinction and appropriating many 
aid divers significant titles, — Individualists, Collectivists, Socialists, 
liberals, Fabians, Marxists, Conservators, Constructors, Progressives, 
Advocates of the Gnat State, etc., etc. Except the Individualist and 
be Marxist, who desire to let things alone, but each froni his own point 
3 



of view, — the former because the process of social disintegration and 
disorder, of domination on the part of the comparatively few atid corres- 
ponding servility on the part of the rest is regarded as a necessary 
process of natural selection and survival which should not be interfered 
with by the restraining hand of social legislation ; — and the latter from 
the point of view, that “the world must be worse before it could hope to 
be better,” and that the regime of a “ continually exacerbated class war,” 
of “ increasing power for the few and of increasing hardship and misery 
for the many — a process that would go on until at last a crisis of un- 
edurable tension would be reached and the social revolution should 
ensue:” — except these two thought-schools — the Individualist and the 
Marxist, — all the other schools are agreed as to the need for a 
purposeful and collective effort and understanding. With reference 
to these other schools, Mr. II. G. Wells, the powerful advocate of the 
Ideal of the Great State, declares ^ : — “ All these movements are agreed 
that the world is progressive towards a novel and unprecedented social 
order, not necessarily and fatally better, and that it needs organised even 
institutional guidance thither, however much they differ as to the form 
that order should assume.” All these other moveme^nts postulate that 
the existing social organisation of Western ICurope and America cannot 
stand, for the situation is continually getting to be intolerable ; and the 
efforts of Western thinkers and statesmen — and among such efforts may 
be reckoned recent English social legislation which owes its initia- 
tion to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith princi[)ally, to name two 
of the most prominent of the pre.sent Liberid Ministers imbued 
with^the new spine — ire accordingly dirccteJ tOvvarJs bringing about 
a greater social stability through a reconstruction of Western Society 
on a new basis — which is their common platform, although they differ as 
poles asunder as to the specific remedies. 

By way of a clearer presentation of the novelty as well as the 
seriousness of the European situation, wc would just mention the 
remedy proposed by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, one of the better known repre- 
sentatives of the Conservator group of English .sociological thinkers : — 
“ Mr. Belloc would have the widest distribution of proprietorship with 
an alert democratic government continually legislating agaenst the 
protean reappearances of usury and accumulation and attacking, 
breaking up and redistributing any large, unanticip:j,;ted bodies of 
wealth that appeared.” And continues Mr. H. G. Wells, from whose 
Essay on The Past and the Great State (p. i8) the above is taken— “ The 
so-called “ socialist ” land legislation of New Zealand is a tentative 

I. Page 24, The Great State— Essays in Construction : By Mr. H. G. Wells ai),d 
others: Harper^s Colonial Series: Harper and Brothers, 45, Albemarle Street, 
London, W., 1912. / ^ 
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towards a realisation of the same school of ideas, — great estates are to 
be automatically broken up, property is to be kept disseminated : ” 
We have to note here that the induence of this, the conservator. School 
of Western social reformers is not confined to a very small section of 
the thinking world but is apparently extensive in scale. As Mr. Wells 
points out (p. 19, ibid ) — “A vast amount of political speeches and 
writings in America and throughout the world enforces one’s impres- 
sion of the widespread influence of Conservator ideals.” We have 
no space to explain the different other schemes of social reconstruction 
of Western luirope advocated by some of other great schools of 
thought, but we may here just advert to one or two of the principal 
planks in the scheme of the advocates of the Great State, which 
would show that the difficulty and urgency of the existing situation 
in the West is considered to be so great that ideas are being put forward 
by some of the accutest of constructive thinkers— for the advocates 
of the Great State deserve such description — which represent a vast 
departure which may be tolerated in Europe, but would come as 
a shock to most.jof us here in India where the stability of Society 
has not yet been so woefully undermined under the stress of 
economic forces set in motion by the growth of Capitalism and 
Plutocracy aided by the development of Industrial Machinery. Such 
ideas would come as a shock not only to the most conservative amongst 
us, but to even the extreme radical wing of social reformers in India, 
who swear by Westernism and have a conscientious dread of “ Oriental 
ideals” generally, and specially of those’ associated with Indian 
Culture and Civilisation, — men for instance, like the Ilon’ble Mr. Justice 
Sir Sankaran Nair, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sir N. G. Chandravarkar, 
and the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale. One such idea of the advocates 
of the social system styled T/u Great State‘s is that “ the irreducible 
residue of rough, disagreeable and monotonous toil is to be met by some 
form of labour conscription, which will devote a year let us say of each 
person’s life to the public service.” We are not in a position to go into 
the details of the scheme proposed, but we may just mention that the 
idea is, to quote their Ovvn words, to enforce by legislation the principle 
of “ having something more than a mere sentimental ideal of duty in 
public life, by^. having the whole population taught in the school 
and prepare for one year (or whatever period it has to be) of patient 
and heroic labour, the men for the mines, the fisheries, the sanitary 
services, railway routine, the women for hospital, and perhaps educa- 
tjonal work, and so forth.” {Vide pp. 39-40 of The Great State, ibid) 

2. As explained by Mr. H. G. Wells in his Essay on The Past ami the Great 
State p. 38 ; see footnote i. ' 
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And another idea of the same school of thinkers is — since “the Mother 
is, as such, a worker engaged in the undertaking of producing that most 
valuable of social wealth, children,” she ought to be “ paid an inde- 
pendent wage secured by a contract, which is the legal distinction 
between the position of the free worker and the slave ; ” “ whereas at 
present tlie position of the mother is indefinite, and decided by senti- 
ment, not contract.” And again, “the endowment of motherhood 
(which has already become the usual term to denote the idea) will be 
in brief — the payment to the mother of a sufficient wage to support 
herself and her children during the period she devotes to their birth 
and rearing, and any further period during which she is incapacitated by 
her previous specialisation in child-bearing. It will be sufficient to 
cover the necessary outgoing expenses, and, f)ver and above this, 
provide a profit to herself, at her own free disposal, just as her husband 
may have a profit over the expenses of his trade or profession. In 
short, it will give the mother a definite wage for a social service, on 
exactly the same grounds that any other work is rewarded.”'’' 

As already mentioned, we have no space in this j^rticle to discuss 
the whole facts of the case, as it obtains in the West at the present 
moment, in respect of every one of the depirtments of life and thought 
which go to make up the sum of Western Civilisation. Nor is it 
necessary for us here to do so. In throe prcvdous issues (May, June and 
December, 1912) of this journal, the realities of the situation in regard to 
European Art and Architecture were thoroughly discussed, and it was 
shown that that situation revealed no system b it a complete anarchy, 
and that the attempt to introduce, in toto or in the main, luiropcan art 
and architecture into India would result in ushering in the reign of 
chaos, and not of progress and development, — whatever might be said 
of the condition in which Indian Art now is. Our chief business in the 
present section has been to illustrate the thesis that the thinkers of the 
West are sadly at war among themselves, in respect of so many vital 
things that instead of asking Indians to forsake their own civilisation 
and learn civilisation exclusively from Europe, the more excellent way, 
as Mr. Havell points out in his Paper would be for both East and 

3. Vide the essay by Mr. G. R. Stirling T.iylor on The Present Development of 
the Great State^ pp. 295-97 of The Great State, ibid., footnote I. Read also tlic 
following extracts from the essay on Work in the Great State by Mr. L. G. Cliio/za 
Money, M. P., (p. 112 of the same volume)—" The mairiages of the Great State will 
be between economic equals, and only maternity will release a woman from her pro- 
fessional duty. Motherhood of course will be the peculiar care of the Great State, 
and for a certain number of years the mother will draw her professional income as 
mother, in addition to an endowment for each child, and the child will be in no sense 
dependent upon the work of its father.” 
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West to combine in a united effort to discover the root facts of civilisa- 
tion, with a view to the c )nservation and enrichment of all that 
is suggestive and helpful in the culture and civilisation of both. And 
it was the need for this ideal of conjoint, corporate effort which the 
King-Emperor in his gracious Message delivered in Calcutta sought 
to impress both on the Government and the People, of India, when 
His Majesty definitely and authoritatively made the pronouncement in 
favour of ‘ a gradual union and fusion of the culture and aspiration of 
Europeans and Indians upon which the future welfare of India so 
greatly depends.’ 

V 

(A) 

The difficulty in the way of a better recognition of Indian civilisa- 
tion and ideals in the governance of this country lies in what may be 
called the “ economic and political sympathies ” of the rulers, to use a 
phrase of Sir Iheodore Morison’s, uttered at a very recent lecture 
delivered at Madras. These “sympathies”, it may be noted, are partly 
begotten of a natural, unsopliisticatcd faith in the ideas, thoughts and 
beliefs originating^among the thinkers of Western Europe as represent- 
ing the advance guard of progressive truth, and partly of a somewhat 
exclusive (and therefore narrow) training received in those thoughts 
and ideas. Where such “ sympathies ” hold the field, there can be 

no doubt that the tendency is to keep the mind away from a proper 

study of facts and phenomena representing a different order of social 
or economic life, and to slur over them in the attempt to impoie 
upon such society a new order which the ‘sympathies’ dictate. 
And this attempt may be made with the best of motives and 
with a generosity of impulse which commands our moral allegiance. 
But none the less, the seeds of mischief are implanted when in 

obedience to mere “ political and economic sympathies,” ideals of 

State policy are advocated and sought to be enforced which have the 
effect of silently undermining the existing bases of Indian Society. 
Where the spirit of scientific study is wanting, the ruling authorities 
cannot be blamed if they act only in pursuance of their present sym- 
pathies ; but it is one of the chief grievances of the inarticulate portion 
of the Indian population who represent the greater part of Native 
India — and it is these grievances which Mr. Havelhs appeal voices — 
that the existing methods of procedure have the effect of undermining 
Indian civilisation, although such a result should never be contem- 
plated (as Mr. Havell rightly points out) “ without the most careful 
inquiry and both the Eastern 
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and Western points of view are thoroughly and impartially considered.” ^ 
And it is his contention that “ Indian Art and Architecture, Economics, 
Sociology and Science, have been condemned by a court which has not 
heard the case for the defence.” 

As an illustration of such “sympathies” which stand in the way of 
a proper understanding of Indian phenomena, may be mentioned the 
economic belief that the stage of economic life through which Western 
Europe has passed— the stage, namely, of “ Industrial Revolution,” which 
“ in England as a cyclone,” in the language of Sir T. Morison, “ obliterated 
almost every trace of previous economic organisations,” and whose 
ultimate disintegrating and destructive effects on the structure of 
Western Society, have already begun to make themselves felt,— and 
which has raised a whole host of problems in Ethics, Politics, Religion 
and Art which refuse to be easily laid to rest,— as an illustration of such 
“sympathies” is the belief that this phenomenon of industrial 
revolution^ represents an advanced stage of progressive humanity 
apparently for no better reason than this— that it has so ha[)[)ened that 
in Western Europe, the production of goods on a large scale has been 
one of the outstanding features of such revolution. This ‘industrial 
revolution ’ is so much prized because it is held that it is the only 
means at the disposal of the State to realise, with the aid of 
Capitalistic Finance and Industrial Machinery, an enormous output of 
goods (whatever the intrinsic value of such goods), which converted into 
cash by Commercial Finance and accumulating in the hands of the 
comparatively few, is paraded as the Wealth of the country — as National 
Wealth in fact. The ruling idea seems to be, as pointed out by 
that eminent scientist and sociological thinker, Dr. Alfred Russpl 
Wallace, that “whatever favours and assists the production of wealth, 
of whatever kind, and the accumulation of capital by individuals, necessarily 
advances the well-being of the whole community. This is seen in 
the constant references by public writers and public speakers, to our 
increased trade and manufactures, to our enormous exports and im- 
ports, to the high price of our public funds, to the vast extent of our 
shipping, to the increased amount of Income Tax, and such like indi- 
cations of growing wealth and accumulated capital. And it has found 
expression in most of the reforms in our fiscal and industrial legisla- 
tion during the last half-century — reforms which have been advocated 
on these grounds, and have been adopted by the Legislature with this 
avowed object. Of such a character are — the repeal of the coal duties, 
leading to the use of coal as ballast and an enormously increased 

PP' and 16 of “Land Nationalisation ” Science Scries) \ 

published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., London ; 1902. 
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export ; the extensive enclosures of commons and their division 'among 
the great landowners with many less important measures all 

tenclinf^ in the same direction, and advocated for a similar purpose, 
have been successful even beyond expectation in adding to the total 
wealth of the country, and more specially to that of oitr hereditary 
landoivners, great merchants, great capitalists and astute speculators. 
The greatly increased wealth of these classes have added largely to the 

emoluments of the more successful professional men — laivyers and doctors 

as well as the profits of the. more enterprising traders, and iluis an upper 
middle class has arisen far exceeding in wealth and luxurious living anything 
before kmnvn in England. But none of these legislative acts or the movements 
and tendencies of which they ate expression have had any effect towards the 
dilfusion and eiiiialisation of wealth, or to the diminution of that large class 
ever hovering on the verge of pauperism ;... The fundamental error ai 
oiir legislators is in favouring the acenni illation of wealth rather than its wider distri- 
bntion.” 

(B) 

We are not at present going into a discussion of the question whether 
it is not pos.itble for India as she is even at the present day, under proper 
social, conditions and skilled communal guidance (e.g., that provided 
by the guild system) aided by State legislation to succeed in achieving 
a sufficiently large amount of w'calth-production such as may fairly 
claim comparison with that which may be effected under the Western 
system of Fartory Production under capitalistic guidance, tempered by 
strikes and alternating periods of over-production and under-production. 
It would be enough for us to mention here that even in respect of this 
question of increased output which apparently is the raison-dl etre of 
the present industrial system of the West, there are thinkers w^ho 
■ honestly believe and hope that in India at any rate highly satisfactory 
results could be shown under a properly regulated system of skilled 
communal labour, — under \\\^ gjiild system in fact. Would the Govern- 
ment be prepared to build up and maintain an industrial organisation 
» in India upon the communal or guild basis of production, if it could 
be shewn and proved that such a .system, besides safeguarding the 
interests of a more equitable distribution of wealth ( — failure to achieve 
which is the one outstanding and most vital weakness in the indus- 
trial system of the West),— if it could be shewn that this guild system 
of production and labour organisation would yield a fairly large 
and satisfactory output? But the whole policy of the Administration 
has hitherto been in the direction of undermining communalism 
and fostering a system of economic individualism — under which the 
guild organism disintegrates into a mere concourse of social and 



economic atoms. And then, what appears to us to be an unfair 
Comparison is sought instituted between tlie Indian systeiii and the 
Western system, — unfair because the comparison is made not only on 
a purely quantitative basis (and not a combined basis of quantity and 
quality), but also by putting forward a wrong method of comparison,— 
because the comparison is made as between production* by unaided 
and unorganised individual Indian workmen each working on his owtl 
account, — and production on the organised capitalistic system. Whereas 
the true basis of comparison should have been as between production 
conducted on a properly organised guild or communal system of labour* 
organisation, and production organised on the capatalistic and 
commercial system. We here purposely omit the question of the com- 
parative worth or worthlessness of the goods produced under the two 
systems, the organised guild system and the organised capitalistic system, 
— we are here solely concerned with the quantitative standard of 
production— not the qualitative. And our contention is that no one is 
justified in adjudicating upon the respective claims of the Indian 
and the Western systems upon a wrong and what wc consider to be 
an unfair basis of comparison as explained above, and then, on such 
basis, in pronouncing a verdict in favour of the modern system of 
industrialism, ushered in by the Industrial Revolution^ as pointing to a 
superior state of industrial efficiency, and in invoking for the benefit 
of India the aid of the Western system as destined to lead her 
to the higher paths of national economic existence. Thus, in his 
valuable and well-known work — The Industrial Organisation of an 
Indian Province^ — Sir Theodore Morison makes the initial mistake 
of supposing that the Indian workman is essentially an individualist 
accustomed to work on his own account ; whereas the truth of the 
matter is that through the direct operation of the disruptive 
forces set in motion, through a wliole century and more, by the 
Administration whose whole sympathies and training pre-disf)osed 
it towards a system of social and economic life based upon the 
ideal of Individualism (and not communalism) — the Indian workman ^ 
who delights in living, moving and having his being as a member 
of his own community and guild — is forced to live a life apart 
and play the uncongenial role of the occidental individualist, — and 
thus naturally under the conditions imposed on him finds himself going 
down and down under the waves of the organised capitalistic indus- 
trailism of the West. “To my mind,” says Sir T. Morison, “ the most 
important difference between the two types of industrial organisation is 
this : In India, the labourer usually works on his own account, in Europe 
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he is usually a hired man, working for an employer The great bulk 

of the labouring class of India are men who work on their own account 
and not for an employer. In addition to supplying the labour necessary 
for the production of wealth, they direct industry and undertake the 
risks of production— that is to say, they discharge the functions of the 

entrepreneur or business manager in Europe In Europe the labourer 

cannot begin to work without the permission of the employer ; the 
land, the implements of production, and the raw material are all under 
lock and key and the labourer can only get access to them if he complies 
with the terms which an employer offers him ” (ibid. pp. 4 and 7). And 
the conclusion to which all this leads is as follows : — “Between one 
society and the other, there is the same difference as there is 
between a mob and a highly disciplined army led by competent officers.” 
(ibid. p. 6). The fundamental error in the foregoing argument is that 
it represents the Indian indigenous system as based on the labour of 
workmen who “ work on their own account,” while the workmen of 
the West are a drilled and disciplined body of wage-earners (and 
machine-slaves) working in the interests of quantitative (machine) produc- 
tion and, in the"*langiiage of Sir T. Morison, “ receiving wages irrespective 
of the pfice at which the employer sells the product of their industry.” 
For the truth of the matter is that the indigenous industrial system was 
and is still (where it is not wholly extinguished) based on the communal 
or guild basis of labour-organisation and production, and noton the basis 
of the “ workman working on his own account (as err>)neously re- 
presctited), who is bound to go under at the fiist touch of competitive 
industrialism founded on capitalism. The whole force of the State 
havjng been hitherto, consciously or unconsciously, directed towards the 
undermining of the communal strength which has been pre-eminently 
the .strength of the Indian workman, the cry has now gone forth that the 
Indian organisation of industry belongs to an archaic order of things, 
anej that there is no hope for our Indian workmen under such organi- 
sation. The Indian wo.:vmen having been compelled to i)lay the role of 


individualists, under the stress of forces set in motion by the working of 
an Individualist State policy, it is proclaimed by men occigiying 
the highest official positions that India’s industrial system is a system of 
“ individual workmen working on their individual accounts, and that 
consequently and necessarily the total Indian output of wealth could not 
be as large as in a Society where industry is conducted on principles 
of efficient organisation. As pointed out by the able writer® of an article 


6? Major J. B. Keith. Mr. Keith acquhed considerable 
during his servke% the eighties of the last 

ment, is an ardent student of Indian Civilisation, and a frequent 

Press, both Indian and English, on questions relating to the conservation of Indian 
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entitled Indian Political Ecofiomy in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
July 1910 (pp. 23, 22) — The Indian workman is more or less a 
helpless entity— a perfect child, if I may so use the expression— 
who lives in groups, thinks collectively, speaks collectively and acts 
collectively. Isolation is as foreign and hateful to him as is agreeable 
to the Anglo-Saxon, who lived in detached hamlets at the dawn 
of his civilization, and on whom all the advantages of Parish 
Councils are often thrown away. Corporate work in the Hindu 
sense he does not understand, and syndicates in industry are gen- 
erally worked by bosses! Very different is the case with the Hindus, 
whom you meet in the courtyard of the palace, in the temple, at the 
immemorial fair, in the workshops, but always in groups.... The manual 
of John Stuart Mill, which is simply a rehash and an inferior one of 
Adam Smith, is simply out of place in India, nor do we think the more 
philosophic works of Jevons and jyTarshall suitable. The treatise of 
Professor Devas, of Stoneyhurst College, goes nearer to Indian wants. 
India urgently luants a neiv economical inannaL It is a somewhat 
anomalous fact that while we are doing much to improve the position 
of the European toiler, and even to the extent of providing him with 
old age pensions, we have, outside an incrca.se of wages in some cases, 
done little to improve either the position of the agriculturist or the 
artisan, unless we think that the destruction of his home^ community or 
guild is an advantage. To me the fact is as anomalous or ironical as 
our effort to destroy the natural collectivism of India, a country that 
requires .something of the kind, while the tendency of English legislation 
is to promote it in England, where it is an exotic plant ! ” 

VI 

s 

His Excellency, Lord Pcntland, Governor of Madras, presiding 
on January 6th, 1913 at the opening meeting of the Madras Economic 
Association at which Sir Theodore Morison delivered a most interesting 
lecture on Indian Economics^ — is reported to have said: — "To the 
inhabitants of any country, the study of Economics is essential, and to 
India, I should think of all countries ; no country can surely offer a 
wider field for the study of Economics. It offers a very wide scope 
for investigation. Let me suggest only one question. Is the econo- 

Art and Architecture, and Ideals of Indian culture and civilisation. The attention of 
the reader is here drawn to some letters of Mr. Keith which have appeared in 
the DawHy and also to two of our articles appearing in the October (Part II) and 
November (Part I)^ 1912 issues of this Journal. 

7. A full report of Sir Theodore Morison’s lecture and His Excellency, Lord 
Pentland’s opening remarks will be found in the Madras Standard for January 17, 

1913* 
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mic future of India to be based, as it has been in the past, almost 
wholly on agriculture ; or, on the other, is India upon the threshold of 
an industrial revolution comparable in any way to that through which 
many other civilised nations have passed and are passing at the 
present time ? This and many other problems need investigating before 
any real public opinion can be formed upon ihemP This appears to us 
to be eminently sound advice. For it keeps the door open for 
investigation and does not inculcate the immediate marching forward to 
a pre-determ ined goal, — a goal determined more or less by one’s previous 
econonlic training and economic sympathies. And, first of all, there is need 
to investigate whether the alternative is, as His Excellency lays down — 
between agriculture on existing Indian lines, and an Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Our suggestion is that there is another alternative open to India ; 
for in our attempt to tackle the Indian Industrial problem and finally 
to decide on a wise course of action, there is need to take into vital 
account the twofold fact that (i) India through the whole of 
her glorious past possessed a system of industrial production, 
technically known as the Guild system ; and (2) that Indian 
political cconoinj aided by Indian social institutions succeeded in 
achieving •a marvellous degree of economic prosperity, which is 
amply borne out by the lithic records and by the existence of great and 
populous Indian cities, and which finally gave birth to the ever- 
memorable phrase — “ The wealth of Ormuz and of Ind.’’"^ In the rage for 
developing along individualistic lines, with the aid of the Machine, the 
thought might not occur to us that an alternative system of industrial 
production might exist insuring not only a fairly large and satisfactory 
output but also a superior quality of production, whilst guaranteeing a 
more stable economic and social order (begotten of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of goods produced, among the whole community) than what 
is possible under the system of industrial production ushered in by the 
Industrial Revolution. All this is put forward as a suggestion to be 
worked out by careful and patient investigation ; for as Mr, Havcll 
points out in his Paper — “ The social and industrial fabric which we 
should build to justify our rule in India must be a fairer one than 
either Europe or India can show. We cannot hope to blunder through 
only ivith our Western experience. The combined experience of East 
and West is essential for success.” But if in the pride of an exclusive 
knowledge of the industrial conditions which have prevailed in Europe 

For a good summary of facts relating to the question of the comparative 
prosperity of India under a system of guild-labour organisation and production, see 
pp. H0-112 of Part in of the Dawn for 1910, and pp. 204-205 of Parti of the 
Dawn for 1912. 
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or in England in the course of the last 156 years (for that is the period 
covered by the Industrial Revolution)^ we simply slur over the economic 
past of India and her vast economic prosperity and greatness founded on a 
different order of industrial organisation, and then proceed to argue that 
under the regime of a coming industrial revolution, a higher order of 
economic life would emerge,— the pica for investigation for which both His 
Excellency, Lord Pentland and Mr. Havell ask would remain wholly 
unheeded. Why should a responsible and beneficent Government shrink 
from investigation into the realities of Indian life, both as they have been 
in the past and as they have been continued down to the present ; and 
from investigation also into circumstances and conditions under which, 
during the last 150 years or so, the old order has been changing and 
giving place to the new ? Why should the authorities shrink from a 
regular system of investigation which might even point to a more 
excellent way of handling the industrial problems of India; — which 
might even possibly lead them to discover that the industrial prosperity 
of India, in the shape of a superior quantity and quality of production 
and of a more equitable distribution — could be more satisfactorily secured 
under a system of production on a communal (guild) tiasis, than under 
a system which draws its inspiration either from Individualism (which 
encourages exploitation by the economically strong of the economically 
weak, leading to the evils of class-preponderance and industrial warfare, 
although the process might be dignified with the title of ‘natural selection’ 
and ‘survival of the fittest’),— or from (State) Collectivism under which the 
State becomes the sole monopolist and director of Industries, and which 
might usher in the reign of a bureaucratic industrialism and a bureaucratic 
Servile State".? Why should our responsible statesmen allow it to be 
assumed that the Industrial Revolution represented a higher stage of eco- 
nomic (and social) existence ; and that consequently, “ our task is only to 
guard against the evils that our Western system enables us to foresee ?” 
Are there not thinkers enough in England and in Western Europe 
who look upon the modern industrial regime inaugurated by the Indus- 

9. “The social order of today with its huge development of c.xpropriated 
laboni seems doomed to accumulate catastrophic tensions. Bureaucratic' schemes 
of establishing the regular life-long subordination of a labouiing class enlivened 
though they may be by frequent inspection, disciplinary treatment during seasons 
of unemployment, compulsory temperance, free medical attendance and a cheap 
aud shallow elementary education, f.iil to satisfy the restless ciavings in the heart 
of man. These are cravings that even the baflling methods of the most ingeniously 
worked Conciliation Boards cannot permanently restrain. The drift of any Servile 
State must be towards a class revolt, paralysing sabotage, and a general strike. 
The more rigid and complete the Servile State becomes, the more thorough will be" 
its ultimate failure ”-Mr. H. G. Wells in the Great State, pp. 31-32 ; see footnote i. 
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trial Revolution as an u 11 mixed evil, and stigmatise it as the reign of 
Plutocracy and Capitalism under which the general well-being of the 
community finds at best only a second and subordinate place ? Why 
should a responsible Government proceed to take sides and definitely 
commit itself to a line of policy which should hasten instead of retarding 
the regime of Industrial Revolution, when we find that in Western Europe 
the whole question of the stability of societies which have passed 
through their Industrial Revolution is still being debated with des- 
perate fervour ; and when further, as is here suggested, an alternative 
hypothesis of an industrial system based upon the Guild and the 
Community — still remains to he worked out in India? The Industrial 
Revolution might have, as Sir Theodore Morison says in his Madras 
lecture, “in England obliterated almost every trace of the previous 
economic organisations but why should it be assumed that in India 
the> arc bound to die, unless the Administration, by the enforcement 
of an antagonistic or unsympathetic economic policy seek to undermine 
( — and the work of such undermining unfortunately has been and is being 
systematically carried on) — those communal organisations, the laws of 
whose life and* growth, if scientifically investigated by competent men 
undisturbed by economic or political sympathies, may yet open out 
a vital and glorious chapter in the history of civilised existence, and 
for ever dissipate dhc theory that the stage of an bidustrial Revolution 
represents a higher level of economic and social progress ? We plead 
that it is not right that India should be dragged along the chariot wheels 
of Western Europe, so that as Western Europe passes from one 
stage of economic and social existence to another, India must perforce 
tread the same wearisome steps, apparently on the complaisant assump- 
tion that every such stage is a stage along a line of progressive advance 
.in economics and sociology, — from communalism to individualism 
(Industrial Revolution) — and thence to (State) collectivism — and thence 
to nobody knows where— may be to a Dark Age, — an age of Social Re- 
vofution marked by the collapse and disintegration of existing societies 
through the emergence of two giant sinister forces — the l^lutocracy 
and the Proletariat — as some Western thinkers of eminence 
adumbrate, or to another Age of Communal Life, but without its draw- 
backs, because crowned by the superstructure of a wider and renovated 
National Existence built upon solid communal foundations. 

VII 

(A) 

On the whole, then, taking a wide general view of affairs, there is 
eminently the need for investigation, and the need also for taking up 
that sympathetic attitude of mind which would welcome and make 
possible such investigation, -not certainly the spirit of assumption 
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which would regard every economic sequence ( — so often determined by 
or hastened by the operation of legal causes which follow the lines 
of a State economic policy) as an inevitable step in economic advance. 
In India at any rate, whatever may have been the case in England or 
-in Western Europe, it is needful to inquire whether the progressive 
decline or deterioration of the indigenous economic order has been due 
purely to economic causes (such as normally explain the decay of one 
type of industry by the competition of another), or whether not only 
economic but also, and perhaps in a far greater degree, legal issues are 
involved, and the latter gave a decided twist to the former. All this 
awaits careful investigation and demands a scientific attitude of the 
mind which would welcome such investigation— not the spirit of 
assumption which would hold every sequence in the economic life of 
a people as a necessary and inevitable stage in economic development. 
When the Ilon’ble E. S. Montagu, the present Under-Secretary 
of State for India in his memorable Budget Speech in the House of 
Commons (July 26, 1911) spoke of the incvitablcness for India of 
the industrial revolution, the argument which gave weight to 

his pronouncement was that the inevitableness would resilit from purely 
economic causes, and would in no way be the outcome of legal forces or 
a State economic policy. Thus we read in Mr. Montagu’s Speech : — 
“ There arc also signs of further development which has its analogy in 
the industrial history of the West. I hope the House will not pause 
to deplore the risks of evil, for if the industrial revolution has begun, 
nothing can stop it. You might just as well try to stop the incoming 
tide with your outstretched hands. Our task is rather to guard against 
the evils tliat our Western experience enables us to foresee.” Our 
dispute with the opinion of Mr. Montagu lies in this that he represents 
the industrial order that is emerging into view as determined by purely 
economic issues, and not economic and legal issues combined, — the 
legal issues giving a decisive twist to the economic issues. And if the 
point we have raised be decided in our favour, then the argument about 
the ‘ incvitablcness ’ of an Indian industrial revolution would fall to the 
ground, and the whole issue would centre round the question of the 
rightness or wrongness of the State Policy which is adopted, a policy 
which might and does vary from time to time, as we find from a study 
of the economic history of England itself. Where the policy that is 
adopted is sound, we might well accept the position as being helpful to a 
country’s economic and social prosperity, to the well-being in fact of 
the ivhole community (and not of any particular class or classes thereof). 
If, however, the policy that is adopted is at bottom unsound, it ought to 
be reversed, and legal forces should have to be brought into operation to 
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check any advance along the lines of an industrial revolution. This is 
the crux of the whole question - but the real issues are confused if from 
the very start it is taken for granted, that the new industrial order for 
which the heart of Sir Theodore Morison and of a whole host of Indian 
administrators crave marks a STAGE which is in the first place inevi- 
table, because of its being brought about (as it is tacitly assumed and 
argued) by purely economic causes, and secondly, because it is held to 
mark a real economic advance. 9^35^9' 

(B) 

Here we plead for investigation — investigation into the pros and 
cons of the communal system of industrial production and distribution 
which has hitherto prevailed in India, and which has been oris being 
supplanted by a new industrial regime not as the result, as we contend, 
of wholly economic, but also in a far greater degree of legal, causes ; 
— we plead for such investigation which, in our o[)inion, may yet lead 
to a greater opportunity for all of us to comprehend the essential 
issues of a very complicated problem. In his recent Madras lecture,^® 
to which we l\'ive already drawn attention, we find Sir Theodore 
Morison^ making the following candid admission: — “The eco- 
nomics of India arc at present practically a terra incognita, an unknown 
region. It has not been explored at all. The economi.->ts of the West 
surveyed with mjst considerable accuracy ani fullness the industrial 
life of Western Kurope, and though much work still remains to be 
flone, yet there are a multitude of people engaged in making researches 
and tabulating statistics and making special en(|uiries regarding indus- 
trial organisation, and 1 think we may say that the main features of 
the science have by now been established ; and with regard to that 
.industrial organisation certain laws springing from the conditions of 
European life have been established. But those laws do not hold good 
and do*not pretend to be good for India. But there was a time, I 
frankly recognise, when the economists of the West made pretensions 
of their science. It was claimed that the laws of political economy 
had a universal application as well as the laws of chemistry. But we 
are wiser now. That pretension is no longer made, and we recognise 
that before we can have anything like a complete science of economics, 
an immense amount of work has to be done in describing the conditions 
and stating the laws of countries which are in a different condition of 
economic development to those which have passed through their industrial 
revolution^ In the major portions of the statements we have given 
ilbove, there is a candid confession of error, and also a promise of amend- 


iQ. See footnote 7. 
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ment. But the concluding portion (whrch we have italicized) vitiates 
the whole, because we find there the tacit assumption that the 
stage of industrial revolution through which Western Europe has 
passed represents a and an inevitable stage of economic and social 

development ; whereas the whole burden of our contention is that the so- 
called ‘ inevitableness* has not been wholly economic, but brought about 
also by the operation of legal causes and State Policy ; and, secondly, 
that with regard to the superiority of the present economic structure of 
countries which have passed through their industrial revolution, a 
considerable and growing volume of opinion led by thinkers and 
reformers of high eminence is in favour either of upsetting, or at any rate 
of undermining, the bases of that structure. Sir Theodore Morison’s 
position is made quite clear when in the course of the same lecture he 
indulged in the following obiter dictum “ I do not think that you will 
discover an entirely new science of political economy. There is no 
political economy for India and a different science for the West. On 
the contrary what I think wc shall find is that whereas certain 
economic conditions in Europe have resulted in the stat<jmcnt of certain 
economic laws, we shall find in India another set of laws peculiar to 
them to hold good in that stagve of development. Yon will find that 
yon have different branches of the science of economics which hold 
good for tiie particular stage of industrial revolution which the country 
has reached.” Thus, everywhere there is this recurring note (of assump- 
tion)— (i) that the Industrial Revolution is inevitable ; (2) that this 
inevitablencss would be the effect of purely cconv)mic causes ; (3) that 
those countries which have [)asscd through their Industrial Revolution 
are on a higher platform of development, economic and social ; and (4) 
hat India not having yet f)assed through her stage of Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the work of investigation for Indian economists must mainly concern 
itself with noting and recording with accuracy the still existing Indian 
economic institutions and forms, which under the pressure of purely 
economic forces (as contra-distinguished froin^ legal forces set in 
motion by Indian economic State Policy) must sooner or later give 
way before the onrush of a thrice welcome Industrial Revolution. 

(C) 

Such is the attitude of Sir Theodore Morision which must be held 
to explain accuiately the position which he takes up, as he does in 
his Madras lecture, with regard to the system of communal industrial 
organisations — the Tndian under which India’s material pros- 

perity was assured for a long, long time, and which, as we contend^ 
through the impact of forces set "in motion by individualist;ic ideals of 
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State lep^islation has been sadly undermined and has deteriorated. 
Thus we read the followln^r Another thin^ which I hear your 
Society is already takiiVT an interest in is about industriar guilds. 
Industrial guilds^' ap.oear to have existed in India as they did 
in Euro[)e, and i)o.ssil)!)' y-ni may discover traces of them and informa- 
tion regarding tlvun before they disappear on the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution. ( ontrast with the above the following propo- 
sals submitted for ronsirleralion in a very im.jX’>rtant contribution on 
the problem of Indhn Worknuvi by Major J. B. Keith, Af.R.A.S., 
who during his s-rvice in India was in actual and intimate touch with 
Iiulian Wtv.'kmen a'ld uko;o porsistent hut unobtrusiv'e arlvocacy of 
Inrli.iii Jvabour on dues understood hy Iiifligcnoiis India merits far 
grcat(U‘ r/copnitjon than it Ins .sucec^*ded in obtaining. In a Brochure** 
puhlidied in Idigland in iSn g ux find Major Keith writing as follows 

The time seems opp()rtune for Government undertaking an Industrial 
Su^vc)^ 1 he first flui\' fd tlie Survey would be to ascertain the aspira- 
tions of th ; woikmen of India. They are necessarily the best 
judges (T the sv'dem most adapted to their needs, or of the evils that 
hinder tlvdr o.rn welkin*, and of many (jucstions that can only be 
srdved by tlnir t re lit icnial expf'ricnce. An Industrial Survey would 
have to 'dve diu^ wt'i'dit to the prejudices and prediilections of the men, 
aivl keep c ont'-is idy in vi>*w tiiat tk.ey are rlc<iling with a class 
allog lli('r di'T're.it to lvir)p\an workmen, and accustomed to a 
diliv'ient r.'.t ' mT p.M . wi-on. ( )ne (T tlie first duties of the Survey 
wnckd h to o )’: li 1 a c nuol.'k* list of thfi “ liMd'tional callings ” and 
to pkis'e 0,1 t'or^ord sii tn i^ could h * gleanrxl of their written and iin- 
writkrn law bearki ;■ on the rights of members, the amassing and 
(lispbsal .of corporate properl\y and the judicial functions of the guild. 
U would b ^ able to leira the capacity of the men, the .system of 
instruction, and the extent to which a guild on an improved method 
might be entrust'd with the imparling of educational knowledge, and 
this without resort to external colleges, technical institutes and art 
schools of d'-sign. \V: ore alongsidvi a rac^y the possessors of a living, 
not a (Ic id art and iivlu-try, whose r.()ots lie deep in the system 
Western statesm *11 se^'k to er idicate. Private entcrpri-'c which would 
convert a community into a set of private jobbers is a condition no 
one would recommend who knows Indian Workmen. An Industrial 

Ti. For a very alilc exposition of tlic (hiild System of India and Ceylon, the 
student is roh'rrcd to Hr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s TJte ffiJian Craftsman^ published 
hy Messrs. Prolisthain Co., 41 C.rcat Rnssol Street, London, W.C., 1909. 

12. EiUirlod “The Indian Problem in relation to Indian Workmen” : Published 

the Aberdeen Journal Ofllce, 1S94, 
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Survey of India is far more important than a Temperance or Opium 
Commission, for we are dealing with the welfare of a law-abiding 
class vv^ell-afifected to our rule, who in ancient times materially assisted 
both the legislator and the administrator by their self-governing 
niunities, which were channels of protection, instruments of far-reaching 
charity and of contentment. Throughout the world there are loud 
wails against the middleman, the parasite of a machine age, who lives 
on the brains and works of others. His encroachments are doubly felt 
by the Indian Workshop of today ; and the complaints to me were 
specially directed against him. In the old communal associations of 
India labourers were a species of Capital, and industry was rendered 
coincident with self-interest. I shall assume that community life, a 
retention of the old guild system, forms the basis of an Industrial 
Survey adapted and modified of course to meet modern requirements. 
It would be a mockery of the hour if we uprooted those communal 
associations which have survived for thousands of years in India, at 
a time when European economists like Mr. Charles Booth in his 
“ Life and Labour” arc demanding State-interference. A MORE COM- 
MUNAL ORGANISATION IS THE DEMAND OF INDIAN WOilKMEN.”^'^ 

In England a movement has been set on foot under the name of 
the Arts and Crafts Movement which has for its avowed object the 
restoration of the Guild system generally, as a solution of the problems 
presented by Modern Industrialism. (Considerable efforts arc being 
expended with a view to discover practical ways and means of re- 
establishing the Guild in England, and the literature on the subject is 
also growing. Among the leaders of the movement who arc still alive 
may be mentioned the honoured names of ]\Ir. Arthur J. Penty, the 
author of a most valuable monograph on The Restoration of the Guild 
System ; and Mr. C. R. Ashbee m.a., f.r.i.b.a., the author of another 
and an equally valuable work, Craftsmanship in Competitive Industry : 
Being a Record of Workshops of the Guild of Handicraft}^ These 
leaders by no means agree to accept the economic formula uttered 
by so many as a truism that the stage of industrial revolution which 
obliterated in Western Europe the community system of industrial 
production must by a necessary or an inevitable stage in the economic 
history of countries which have not known that stage. Thus we 

13. for a more detailed exposition, see the article, The Problon of the Indian 
Workmen : Major KeitJis Notable Contribution on the Subject (and specially the 
Sections iv and v of the article) in the November 1912 issue of this Journal. 

14. Published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 1906. 

15. Published by the Essex House Press, Campden, Gloucester, England ; and 
obtainable by direct application from the Author at 37, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
S.W., England. 
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read in Mr. Ashbee’s “ Foreword *’ to Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s 
Indian Crafisnian — a work whiclv should be in the hands of every 
student of Indian Economics — “ The five hundred years that have 
passed between our Middle Ages and the growth of the great cities 
of machine industry may have proved that the destruction of the 
Western village community was inevitable, but it has not proved that 
where the village community still exists, it need necessarily be des- 
troyed. Indeed, we are finding out in the West that if the village 
tradition were still living it could still be utilized ; wc are even seek- 
ing to set up something like it in its place. For the great city of 
mechanical industry has come to a point zvhen its disintegration is 
inevitable. There are signs that the devolution has already begun 
both in England and America The cry of “ back to the land,” the 
plea for a “ more reasonable life,” the revival of the handicrafts, the 
education of hand and eye, the agricultural revival, the German 
ackcfbauP the English “Small Holding,” our technical schools, all 
these things arc indications of a need for finding something if not to 
take the place pf the village community, at least to bring once again 
into life those direct, simple, human and out-of-door things of which 
mechanical industry has deprived our working population.” And 
again — “ The English craftsman and the English village are passing 
or have passed away ; and it is only in quite recent times that we 
have discovered that they, too, are the counterpart, one of the other. 
Industrial machinery, blindly misdirected, has destroyed them both, 
and recent English land legislation has been trying, with Allotment and 
.Small Holdings Acts, to re-establish the broken village life. Those 
of us, I hoxyever, that have studied the Arts and Crafts in their town and 
country conditions, arc convinced that the Small Holding Problem is 
possible of solution only by some system of co-operation, and if some 
forms of« craftsmanship, are simultaneously revived and added to it. 
It is probable that in this effort of the Western artists, workmen and 
reformers for the reconstruction of society, the East can help us even 
more than wc shall help the East. The spiritual reawakening in the 
West is appealing for a social condition in which each man shall have 
not only an economic but a spiritual status in the Society in which 
he lives, or as some of us would prefer to call it, he should havej*a 
stable economic status in order that he may have a spiritual status as 
^vell, It is such a condition that still exists in India. It is a curious and 
Higgestive thought that the spiritual reawakening in England which 
^oes now by the name of the higher culture, now by the name of 


1 6 . See footnote ii. 
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Sucialism, which has been voiced in our time by Ruskin and Morris, 
which has expressed itself in movements like the Arls and Crafts, or 
is revealed in the inspired paintiiiL^i of the rrc-RapIiaclites, dfmnfids 
such a condition as hi India our coniiucrcialisni is dcsiroyingd 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that the [)ath ol Indian evolu- 
tion lies in properly estimating and co-onlinaling all that is best in the 
ideals and civilisation of both the East and the West ; and that the 
plea put forth by Mr. Havell in- his remarkable Taper, tor a better 
recognition of the ideals of Indian C ivilisation in the governance of 
this country, stands on a most unshakable foLindatiuii. the baittlc- 
cry of ‘ a gradual union and fusion of Indirm and iLuropean ideals 
and culture’ — which must signalise the (jrcorgian er.i of Indian liistoiy 
must be the one objective towards which all Indian statcsiiianshi[) should 
for the present be directed — and there must be a definite and determined 
turning away from a course of policy which would drag India along 
with Western Europe, (as the latter parses from one stage tjl socio- 
economic evolution to another), under tiie belief and assum[)tion that 
such development, because it has been found neecs^ary in the case of 
Western Europe, must also represent for all other countries, the 
gradual stages through which their course of [)rogrcss must be marked. 
We associate ourselves whole-heartetlly with the suggest iiJiis for reform 
adumbrated in Mr. llavelTs Taper and Ixg to iciteraie our cijiivictioii 
that the future of India along the lines desired by 1 1 is Majesty the 
King-Emperor could only be assured by a real attempt made to break 
through the present tradition oi the Services, w liich, it cannot be gain- 
said, is hardly .sympathetic towards, if not positi\ely antagonistic to, 
ideals of Indian civilisation and culture. Tv better moLie of reci untmeiit 
of the Higher Services (including the Educational ; which would ensure 
a proper appreciation of such ideals by the holders of high oflke.^ 
in this country, and further, a .systematic leavening of the Lhhversities 
with the higher tlnnight and culture both of India and Euroj.ie — these 
two .seem to us to represent the first sleiis towai ds that progressive 
reform which is to ensure the successful introduction of the Georgian er.i 
of British Government in this country. 

^ Errata; In this article, on p. 24, line e, read soucjii to be instituted 
for sought instiinlcd ; also, p. ao, line 29, for January 6lh read 
January i6th ; also, p. 32, line 20 , for hat reail that. 


Errata: In the Decemher, 1912 issue of the Aoav/ ; Tart h 
p. 226, line 33, lor and substitute and respective!)'." 


PART III 


SECTION I: INDIAN EDCCATIOWL AM) ALIAED M()\'EMEN'IS 

THB QUESTION OF AN INDIAN LINQUA FRANCA AND OF THE 
INDIAN VERNACULARS 
I 

Many pc )[)lc ill India seem to be under a strani;t; niisconcCjOtiun 
as rc;4ards the meaning of the phrase, liiunia franca. A lingua franca 
is a language which serves as a means of exchange oi thought, oral or 
written, between pecjple of one and the same country or continent, 
where several languages do exist. S g for example, Greek was at one 
time a lingua franca, and I"renc!i, we ma\' sa)', serves u[) to this time as 
a lingua franca between people of different nationalities and languages 
in Europe. Sucli lingux franc i can, n iturall)', be learnt and more or 
lc-!s masteixd oni)^ by a cojiipaiMtivel)’ siHiill minority of the educated 
classes, m jrcl\ants, travellers, etc. A lingua franca does not interfere 
with or dispute the right of the existence of other language.s, of 
cverybo l\'’s mother-tongue ; notliing of tlie sort. The adoption of a 
lingua franca does b)' no means rccjuire Indians to neglect or even 
abandon the existin;’ vernaculars: and undoubtedly it would be a 
great mistake if those who work for the spread of any Indian verna- 
cular Hindi j as a lingua franca should tr)' to starve out the 

vernaculars. They would s[)oil their cause themselves, because no 
right-thinking ’person, loving his motlier-tongue, would consent to let 
hifi children grow U|.) without its knowledge. No lingua franca, — no 
Indian lingua franca — will or can be a substitute for any vernacular. 
xAnd therefore the primary school w'here girls and bo)'s have enough 
to do witli the stud)^ of their motlier-tongue and other subjects is nat 
the^])lacc to teacii the lingua franca. The places u'herc it should be 
taught arc Secondary Schods, lligli Schools, Colleges, etc. I am of 
opinion that the vernaculars, or better, mother-tongues, are invaluable 
national goods, and that a n.itural and sounil education can onlv be 
gained tlirougli their being the medium of instruction in schools and 
colleges, hor this reason I recommend the vernaculars to be used 
for Higher leducation. In order not to be misunderstood, I should 
like to point out that I do not say a w j.'d against the study of Itnglish 
by Indians. I believe the better an Indian who takes up Engli.sh 
studies it, the more lie will appreciate his own mother-tongue. I am 
also by no means ol opinion that people of one country should not 
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learn from those of another. But if changes here and there are thought 
absolutely necessary and foreign ideas are to be introduced, the latter 
must be studied carcfuHy and well digested and assimilated, i.e.^ in our 
case, Indianised, in order to become the nation’s own property. 

II 

My position is this : Indians of all creeds should cultivate and 
develop their vernaculars with burning zeal to get even their Higher 
Education imparted through them, and at the same time begin to learn 
one particular Indian vernacular in order to make it the lingua franca 
of India, which will be understood by the leaders of the different com- 
munities in South and North, in East and West, of this country. That 
India needs such a lingua franca surely nobody will deny, and the 
proposed adoption of Ilhidi (being the Aryan language already spoken 
by about 80 millions) would certainly be the best. Hindi as a lingua 
franca would then hold the place which luiglish, to some extent, 
holds to-day in India, — only it would be much more natural and national 
to use it than English. Among the Indian vernaculars, Hindi seems 
to have the best chances as besides being already spoken by about 
80 millions, it also resembles Hindustani (Uidu), which is also widely 
known all over India, closely in grammar and has, tc) not a small 
extent, the same vocabulary, at least as far as collocjual language is 
concerned.'^ 

* In this connection the reader is invited to conbidcr the following uci^lUy 
remarks of a speaker at the Third Hindi Lite) ary held last December 

in Calcutta 

“ The Conference wants that the Hindi language, as it is spoken, should be 
Indianised, that is, should be made llic lini^ua frama of India. All Moslems and 
Hindus know well that the language so widely prevalent in India is not pure Urdu 
(Hindustani) nor pine Hindi. It is a mixture of both : when it is w'rittcn in Urdu 
characters it is called Urdu, and when in Hindi chaiactcrs it is called Hindi. The 
conflict then turns upon the “ characters ” or the script of their common language. 
The Conference urges that it is easier for our Moslem brethren to leain and read the 
Hindi characters than it is for the Hindus to leain and read the Urdu characters. 
Hindi characters provide legible reading, w^liile the Urdu fast handwriting does not. 
Another plea in favour of the adoption of Hindi characters is that the Indian peoples 
speaking other Indian vernaculars would more easily learn Hindi characters than the 
Urdu, and they have begun doing so. In the course of a few years, it is believed, 
these peoples will be able to univeisalise the Hindi characters and Hindi language 
in their respective provinces, for the Nagri-Hindi characters are not unfamiliar to 
them. The Moslems, therefore, should consider this question dispassionately. 
They are not asked to abandon their Urdu language and Urdu characters, but are 
requested to know and use in addition, the Hindi alphabet, though not the language ; 
for the kmguage is practically the same. If we do not adopt this scheme, then it is 
possible we may have in near future to learn and adopt the Roman script as the general 
and universal script for all India which will make the situation worse, for our Moslem 
brethren as well as the Hindu community will not forsake their scripts, and they 
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With regard to the question of a common script or alphabet for the 
Indian vernaculars, I must reject the Roman character because there is no 
reason whatsoever to strip them of the natural, becoming and thoroughly 
suitable garment, so to speak, and disfigure them by an artificial 
alphabet. The Indian languages in Roman script would look as ugly 
as Indians do in European dress. The Indian alphabet or alphabets 
are much clearer or more distinct than any of the European ones. If 
one knows the letters of an Indian alphabet well, one can with no 
or little guidance correctly pronounce the words ; but in English, for 
instance, one has to learn to pronounce almost every word separately, 
though one may know the alphabet well. So why exchange some- 
thing better for something inferior? But the adoption of the Romani 
script would positively mean a loss, as it ivould cut the Indians off from 
their past, from the spiritual inheritance of their ancestors. That many 
European nations adopted the Latin or Roman script is no reason to 
do away with the Indian scripts. The Western nations which adopted 
the Roman script did so because they had none of their own. 

Why will Indians have everything as in Europe ? What do they 
gain by their imitations? When I lived in the Central Provinces, I met 
here and there Indian gentlemen who dressed half or completely in 
European style. When I remonstrated with them, they answered — 
“ We are educated.’ luiropean books, stockings, troupers, collars, ties 
and a pith-helmet and a contempt for their mother-tongue make for 
m iny “ m ) 1 ;rn,” “ up-to-d itc,” Indians, their idea of education. I 
should like to say with Dr. Coomaraswamy : “ Our imitations, whether 
in S\Yadeshi Factories or in our lives, of things European, are and must 
always be for ourselves socially and industrially disintegrating, and for 
the rest of the world wholly valueless.” By the parasitic tendency of 
modern “ educated ” Indians of all creeds, India has lost already or is 
in danger to lose much of what would distinguish it and make it great 
before other nations,— only to mention the Fine Arts, such as, as Indian 
Music, Architecture, Painting, and so forth. If this process goes on and 
Indians are indifferent lookers on, when their own languages and scripts 
arc about to be spoilt or lost, it will make them poorer from day to day, 
and before long, strangers in their own home and country. 

Nilgiris, South India. Albert Grau 


will be required to learn an additional double script, for, verily the Roman script \s a 
twofold one and we shall have to accommodate ourselves to using it in expressing 
our thoughts in our vernaculars,”— Dawn, 
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k’essay on the subject selected for the" year, to the Secretary, PaDj?^;> 
; Sabha, Lahore, under a ffom de plume, or a distinctive motto. ' He mdst 
pH&ard at the same time in a separate envelope his real name together 
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an 30 pages and not more than 50 pages of 'foolscap size, each page con- 
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‘ii^ Every candidate must state the sources upon which he has drawn 
facts. 

7^' Every candidatCL must further send in his own declaration along with 
I'^anuscript essay, affirming that the es.say is his own unaided composition. ^ 

A- Board of Examiners will be appointed every year by the Executive" 
fnittee- of the Sabha to adjudicate upon the merits of the essays submitted 
candidates. In adjudging the essays submitted, 'preference shall always 
iven to the essay which gives satisfactory evidence of the writer’s powers of 
h or investigation, although regard will be had also to the writer’^ style 
biethod of treatment of the subject. 

The decision of the Board .shall be final. 

4 , The^copyright in the essays submitted shall vest in the Punjab, Hindu 
shall have the right to publish them at their discretion in fulV'pr 
i»is pf'therpi and to sell the publications at a moderate price of to dfetrfeijie 

The name of the Prize-Winner shall be published in the new^pagefs^d 
will be award^ every year on the occasion either of thP: 
b^^unjab Hindu Conference, or of the.Funjab Htndife Sabha. 
any year no essay ^be^ received, .or tbe 
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PART I ; INDIANA 

TOWN-PLANNING AND INDIAN IDEALS 

(Reprinted from “ The Panjahec"' of Lahore, November ^9^2) 

[Note by tjie Editor -In drawintr the notice of the reader 
t'J the foMowini^ reprint from ‘*'L'he Panjabce’’ of Lahore, we would 
request Ins attention to an article entitled “The City in Relation to 
the Village: The Indian .Scheme of National J.ife,” which appeared 
in tlie October, TQi issue of this journal and upon which, evidently, 
as the reader of the Jhiion article will be able to sei', onr contcm|>orary’s 
valuable contrlbiitioii is based. We have to thank liim for bringing 
u[) the subject and should have very much wished if our other contem- 
poraries had shown an equal readiness to discuss the essential problems 
of Indian Sociology. We would not much care about the actual 
conclusions that ma)^ h-e arrived at, but would value more a change in 
the direction of an attem[)t at a deeper analysis and understanding 
of all Indian jTroblems in the light of ideals, indmenons as well as exotic^ 
both af which (and not either exclusively) must have obvir)usly their 
sway in tlie fashioning of the future of India. As it is, it appears that 
so7ne at any rate of the higher officials of the country, by reason of the 
overwhelming responsibility that naturally devolves iqxuT them, are 
eager and anxious for new and independent liglit thrown upon Indian 
questions, and they naturally value and welcome more, wc are afraid, 
than the leaders of the people themselves any important contribution 
towards the deeper understanding of the fundamentals of Indian 
Efoblems (which arc indissolubly bound up with the National Character 
^ of the Indian People)— if only to be able accurately to frame and 
develop an Indian Policy, in relation to the manifold questions affecting 
the lives and happiness and destiny of the Indian people, 
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We have to note in conclusion that some at any rate of the diffi- 
culties and points suggested and raised in the Panjabee article have 
been, as it appears to us, satisfactorily mat and solved by our talented 
colleague, Professor Rabindra Narayan Ghosh M.A., in an elaborate 
article,— The Indian City : Oity-PIanning in the Indian Scheme of National Life, which we 
have great pleasure in publishing in this number; We must inform our 
readers, however, that that article is but a continuation of Professor 
Ghosh’s previous contribution in this magazine. The City in Relation to 
the Village : the Indian Scheme of National Life, to which we have 
already adverted.] 

So much interest has been created about the architectural style of new Delhi, 
that various side questions are also being discussed. One of these is the 
Indian idea of cities and towns as it was and as it ought to be. Town-planning 
in ancient India is a subject about which it is difficult to. know anything very 
definite. That great cities, beautiful, comfortable and flourishing, did exist in 
ancient and mediaeval Hindu India is quite clear from the Epics and Ihiranas. 
Making due allowance for poetic exaggeration, we must hold that the ideals of life 
and the achievements of kings as they arc depicted found expression in appropri- 
ate and corresponding modes of town-planning and building. »In connection with 
the building of the new Delhi much has been written about artistic ideals. Put 
there are also other ideas worthy of notice, if we are not wholly to forget what is 
called the national side of the question. It is accepted that cities and towns 
should be planned to suit the best ideals of the people taken as a whole. W^iat 
those ideals are and how they are to be represented in the thousand and one 
details of town-planning does not, however, appear to l)e very clear. Put if 
only broad roads, foot-paths, and big buildings, large compounds, tramcars, 
m ;tor-services, parks, sciuares and promenades constitute the latest criteria 
whereby to appraise a modern big city, it is evident that such criteria have 
relation to the life, the activities and ideals of modern men who live in it and 
regard it as a visible .symbol of the life of tlie nation, 'i'here is no doubt that 
whatever knowledge of town-planning the Indians had in the most flourishing 
periods of their history, very little of it have been preserved, and even if preserved, 
it could not probably be quite applicable to the conditions of the present day. 
For the ideals and activities of the Indian people have changed and are 
changing. Nevertheless, in relation to very broad facts and tendencies, it may be 
said that there is such a thing as the traditional or national method. For although 
we may not succeed in planning and building Delhi just as Ayudhya of old or as 
mediaeval Ujjain or Vijayanagar was built, yet certain characteristics which made 
those cities famous may i)rofitably be adopted today. For the people today, to 
some extent, represent and inherit the traditions of the people that had Ayudhya 
(or other cities) for their capital. So far, then, as Indian ideals of life and 
activity have remained unchanged, and so far as such ideals (which are stronglyo 
persistent in spite of opposing influences ) are concerned, it seems that 
modern Indian cities ought to make an effort to retain them. But since not very 
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many are anxious at the present day to live in the light of ideals, few, indeed, are 
active supporters of the principle that city-building should be carried out in 
harmony with the traditional ideals of the people. 

Within the last two or three generations many changes have taken place not 
only in the forms ot life of cultured Indians, but also in their activities and ain s. 
The modern dwellings in cities and towns of educated men, of merchants, of 
artisans and working men, do not resemble those of a century ago or of the 
classic age. It is modern commerce and industrial influenc :s that have greatly 
affected the activities and aims of the people, and have introduced changes in 
ideals of city-building. Having regard, therefore, to the rapid changes that are 
taking place, it is not possible to suggest off-hand a plan or adaptation with a 
view to conserve national or traditional ideals in the arrangements of the New 
].)elhi, have to note that in smaller municipal towns, the reluctance of 

the people to admit more space and light into houses, to widen the lanes 
and to extend the urban area has been overcome easily and followed by very 
good effects. 'Phe benefits of peace, security of life and property, and 
individual freedom have expanded the vision of the people and they have 
welcomed the modem regime of comforts and facilities of life. How fiir the 
present change in outlook would be in consonance with the traditional aims 
and ideals, may not for the present b^ discussed. It is very likely that after 
some time the tendency now visible to adapt oneself to rapid changes will be 
checked. Already there is the complaint that the development of the rural 
areas is neglected and that people are migrating into towns and cities. In 
luirope such a phenomenon has been deplored, though the importance attached 
to commerce and industries seems to justify the migration. What is called 
communal culture can hardly be grafted on to the foundations of our modern 
commercial cities. Admitting the defects of modern cities from aesthetic and 
idealiblic points of view, it cannot be denied that they serve ,a legitimate 
purpose and in their turn tend to mould esthetics and ideals of life. The 
.ideas and activities of city-bred and village-bred individuals brought up amidst 
civic and communal environments are widely divergent. Vet they act and 
react upon one another, and on the whole there is a progressive change or 
adaptatidh of ideals in every department of activity, and therefore the building of 
cities and towns can be no excej)tion to the new order that is emerging. 

A New Delhi may or may not represent the traditionary ideals of the people. 
It will probably represent the present struggle for the attainment of a definite 
ideal which is going on in the country. 'I’lie future will probably witness the 
birth of a new ideal, st^eing that there has been a new order of life and 
events which is dominating the lives of our people. But for the moment as 
regards the question of the expression of the old communal ideal of life in the 
building of our cities and towns, very little can be said definitely. Those 
lhat populate cities probably most feel the need of such expression, but 
what helps to populate and expand cities and towns is modern industry 
^ind commerce and these do not follow communal ideals. Mr. Frederic 
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Harrison has described Western city-life as showing a low stage of organic 
life.” It is bereft of patriotism, religion and art. It is ever changing, loose 
in organization and casual in form. I’he commercial city has no founder, no 
traditions, no patrons or saints. It comes in the wake of the speculative builder 
or the Company that wants quick returns. 'I'here is no doubt that these features 
are, to some extent, to be found in Indian commercial and industrial cities ; but 
unless the traditional ideals and influences of life arc wholly to be without effect 
in India, city building and expansion will not, we trust, be altogether alien in 
design. If we want to sec built today an Ayudhya, a I lasthina, or a Dwarka, 
or anything like them as found in the descriptions that have created so deep-root- 
ed an affection for them, wc must also restore the forms and activities of life 
that supported those cities; and this, it will be found, is practically im- 
possible. Moreover, we see that in our pilgrim-centres and other holy 
places, which retain, perhaps, some corrupt and debased modifications of the 
original ideals, very little attempt is nowadays made to bring about hygienic and 
other improvements. Again, some of the more modern temples have been built 
on unorthodox lines, and in llombay and Calcutta one might occasionally see 
the inside of rich shrines lighted with electric lamps. Sometimes also idols are 
found to have been painted and the presents and offerings made to the deity 
also have changed in chaiacter. There is, however, one strong reservation to be 
made in regard to this question of national ideals for India. I'he ghanges to 
which we have referred are believed to be mere surface changes, since only a 
fraction of the people have been directly brought under the new influences. The 
bulk of the population live in rural areas and have not made their influence felt. 
When the day conies for most of them to be educated although ever so little, and 
brought under modern influences, what force they may then exert in the way of 
reviving the old communal ideals and traditional forms, remains to be seen. It 
is very improbable that the Indian people should be completely transformed one 
way or the other. It is very likely that there will be a blending of the various 
ideals, i.e., an adaptation and assimilation of modern reciiiirements in harmony ^ 
with the inherited culture of the past. Till then we may witness fiiults, false 
attempts at adaptation, a temporary obscuration of the Indian national genius 
brought about by its complete domination by foreign ideals. These, however, 
will we conceive, ultimately lead to something definite which w^ould be neither 
in the nature of old Ay udh} a nor of a brand-new Delhi, but would represent 
some pattern which will combine the merits of both. 

THE INDIAN CITY: CITY-PLANNINO IN THE 
INDIAN SCHEME OF NATIONAL LIFE 
I 

We have shown at considerable length in a previous article appear- 
ing in the October, 1912 number of this magazine and entitled T/te 
City ill Relation to the Village: 2 " he Indian Scheme of National Life V 
that the royal and sacred cities of India played a most important part 
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in the traditional scheme of Indian national life, and that this 
importance of the city was fully recognised by the ancient founders 
of Indian civilisation and culture. This being so, it can easily be seen 
that the evolution of the city could not at all be regarded as a matter 
of unconscious haphazard growth bat as a matter of conscious, 
scientific planning and co-ordination, with due regard to the require- 
ments of the socio-religious ideals of the people. Accordingly, we 
find that an important part of the ancient Indian treatises called 
the Silpasastras * was very often devoted to the classification and plan- 
ing of cities and towns. For example we learn from Ram Raz, the 
well-known author of the Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus^ 
that no less than four distinct chapters of the JSIdnasdra^ one of the 
most comprehensive of the Silpasastras^ are devoted to the subject of 
city-planning ; — its seventh chapter treating of the parts into which 
the ground plan of cities, towns, temples, palaces and houses should 
be divided, its ninth, treating of vilkigcs and towns, and prescribing 
rules for the formation of streets, and the allotment of fit places for 
the erection of temples and for the residence of different classes of 
people ; its tenth, containing a description of the different sorts of 
cities ; and its thirtyfourth chapter treating of cities again. ® Another of 
these Silpasastras, the Mayamata contains among other things descrip- 
tions of the several sorts of villages, cities and fortresses while a third 
work, the Vaikhdnasa also treats of villages, towns and cities, and the 
fruits to be derived from building and peopling them with Brahmans^ 
These Silpasastras, we should remember, were handbooks written 
for the guidance of architects, sculptors and craftsmen, and it speaks 
volumes for the jesthetic comprehension of the makers of these ancient 
Sastras, that in their treatment of the subject they regarded Sculpture, 

• Fainting and all the decorative arts in their organic relation to archi- 
tecture, and their architecture in organic relation to the plan of the 
cifcy. Nay, some of them go one step further in suggesting a relation 
of the whole subject of the arts, architecture and city-planning to the 
Land itself and to the spiritual civilisation which it represents. For 
example the Vaikhdnasa Silpasastra, before going on to treat of 
villages, towns and cities, and the architecture which is to adorn them, 
“ opens with an encomium on the land of Bhdrata as being peculiarly 
sacred, and adapted for the performance of holy rites and sacrifices.” ^ 

I. F'or an account of the Silpasastras, vide an article on “ Interpretation of 
Indian Art in the Lij^htof Indian Literary Records: A New branch of Study,” in 
the April and May, 1912 numbers of thib magazine. 

2. Ram Raz, op cit. p. 4. 

3. Ram Raz, op. cit. p. 6. 

4. Ram Raz, op. cit. p. 8 . 

5. Ram Raz, op. cit. pp. 7-8. 
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A knowledge of the science of city-planning, however, was not 
restricted to architects and craftsmen only. It was also regarded as 
an essential equipment for the ruler or administrator ; for chapters and 
verses on the planning of forts and cities arc very often to be found in 
political treatises like the Sukrauiti or the Arthasastra of Chanakya. 
Verses 12 to 72 of the ist Adhyaya of Sukraniti are devoted to the 
principles and rules to be observed in the laying out of a capital city ; 
while in Chanakya’s Arthasastra wc find that chapter ill of Book II 
deals with the construction of fortified cities while 

chapter iv of the same Book deals with the arrangement of the 
buildings within the city (^irfifTST :). 

That the principles for the laying out of villages and towns that 
arc inculcated in these treatises were sought to be carried out in actual 
practice is abundantly clear from even such fragmentary notices of 
cities and city-life as we come across in the historical and semi- 
historical records of the country. In the Epics and the Puranas 
(which may safely be taken to reflect the conditions of life obtaining 
at the time of their composition or compilation) we read now and then 
of new cities being planned and laid out by kings ‘and potentates. 
The description of the building of Indraprastha by the Pandavas in the 
Mahabharata (chapters I to xri of Sabhaparva), and, better still, the fuller 
description of the laying out of Dwaraka by Srec-Krishn\ for Ilis new 
capital as given at length in chapters cxv and ccxi v of the Ilavivam^ 
sham, illustrate the ideas and principles embodied in formal treatises like 
the Silpasastras. Such fragmentary records of the cities of the past as are 
furnished by foreign sojourners like Megasthencs, I'a I lian, and Hiuen 
Thsang, and in later times of the Persian, Italian and Portuguese 
visitors who have visited India since the inauguration of Musahnan 
rule, also serve to illustrate and corroborate more or less the Sastric 
picture of the city and city-life. Of these latter, perhaps the fullest 
account is that which wc have of the city of Vijayanagar, the scat of the 
great Hindu Empire of Southern India from the pen of the Persian 
ambassadors Abcler Razzak, of the Italian traveller Nicolo Conti, and, on 
a fuller scale, of the Portuguese writer Domingo Paes. Nay, as late as 
the beginning of the i8th century, we find a great Indian city, planned 
and built with great deliberation, according to the traditional principles 
inculcated in the Silpasastras. When the great Rajput ruler Sawai 
Jay Singh wanted to build his new city of Jaipur, he had it built on a 
regular plan designed and executed by a Bengali Jain named Vidya- 
dhar,« according to traditional principles. Col. T. H. Hendley, C. I. E., 

6. Vide I od’s Rajasthaji (Annals of Amber, chap, ii.) : Vidyadhar, a native of 
Bengal, was ‘ one of the morst eminent coadjutors of the prince in all his scientific 
pursuits, both astronomical and historical.” 
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in the course of an article on the building of the New Dehli recently 
contributed to the Jounial of Indian Art and Indnstryl writes : — “ One 
of the first needs is to have wide streets, and central sejuares, circuses 
or open spaces, and a regular plan. This is quite in accordance with 
the best and oldest Indian traditions as laid down in the Silpa Sastras 
or works on architecture ftranslated by Rama Raja in 1834) and as 
actually carried out in such cities as Ayiidhya (the capital of the hero 
of Ratnayana), or two hundred years ago at Jeypore — not without 
wisdom and study in the latter case, as several alternative plans still 
exist at Jeypore, which show that the founder Siwai Jcy Singh made 
a deliberate choice. Many valuable hints might be taken from 
the schema by which the appearance of a fine city was given at the 
outset by laying out regular roads and creating ornamental screens 
of stone behind which public buildings and private residences were 
erected and decorated at leisure.” 

II 

We learn from these Silpasastras and other cognate treatises that 
one of the most* important steps in the planning of a city is to di- 
vide it into a number of wards by alloting different portions of the 
city for the residence of different classes of people according to the 
castes and communities to wliich they respectively belong. Here we 
come in touch with one of the root facts which stand at the base of 
the whole organisation of civic life in indigenous India. (^)mmunal 
life in India, whether in the vilage communities or in the cities and 
towns, has always been organised according to a system of reciprocal 
duties and relations embodied in the Family, the Caste and the Guild. 
It js'the family, not the individual, that counts in the administration 

• of caste or guild affiiirs. So again it is neither the individual, nor 
again the family but the caste or the guild, which counts in the ad- 
ministration of civic or village affairs. The orders that constitute 
civic life, therefore, are not, as in modern municipalities, mere groups 
of men composed of heterogeneous units that have very little in common 
between them except the mere fact of living in the same locality, each 
group differing as little as possible from the rest,— but they are groups of 
men who by the very fact of their belonging to a single caste or guild, 
and of their living also in the same locality under terms of the most 
intimate social and professional fellowship, form highly organised and 
compact units— each representing a distinct and separate function in the 
civic organism. The paraSy inahallaSy and pattis of Indian cities are thus 

• so many visible embodiments of the different orders of civic life. 

7. For January, 1912 (volume xv., New series, No. 117). 
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Accordingly, we find that the division into wards according to 
castes and guilds was regarded as one of the important steps in the 
planning of a city. So in the Sukraniti (ch. I. verses 56 and 57) it is 
enjoined that in a city or a village houses of men belonging to the same 
caste should be arranged in a row and form a ward or mahalla {Savin- 
daya) ; and that in a bazaar {apand) the shops should be arranged accord- 
ing to the different classes of commodities sold by them.^ So again 
in Chanakya’s Arthasastra (Book II., chapter iv), there are elaborate 
directions for the location in different parts of the city of the different 
classes of citizens, such as royal teachers, priests and ministers ; mer- 
chants trading in scents, garlands, grains and liquids ; artisans, and 
people of the Kshatriya caste; people who trade in cooked rice, liquor 
and flesh; prostitutes, musicians, and people of the Vaisya caste; 
artisans manufacturing worsted threads, cotton threads, bamboo-mats, 
skins, armours, weapons, and gloves; as well as people of the Sudra 
caste; and so on. So again in the llarivamsam, we read that when 
the limits of the newly planned city of Dwaraka were fixed, the 
Em[)cror Ugrasena (grandfatJier of Sree-Krishna) fplaced in their 
proper places the commanders of armies and the heads of the 
clans. He then settled in their respective places the priest Sandi[)ani, 
the commander-in-chief Anadhrishti, the foremost of ministers Vikadru, 
and the ten elders (f)resumably leaders of the several castes and 
guild corporations) headed by Uddhava.^ The Mavasnm in the same 
way enjoins that different parts of the village or the town to be called 
respectivly the BraJiinya^ the lUavvs/naytUul the Paisacha^ and 

occupying respectively dio iV iV» and ,-^5 of the w hole area, should be 
allotted to the residence of the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas 
and the Sudras. No city, town or village, is regarded, as complete. 
unle.ss it has within it a due proportion of each of the different castes 
and professions. It is only the lowest classes such as the Chandalas in 
the time of Emperor Chandragupta Maurya, or the butchers, fishers, 
dancers, executioners and scavengers in later Buddhist times — whose 
unclean occupation.s or disorderly modes of living rendered them 
unfit to be associated with, — it is 'only these that were required to live 
outside the limits of the city proper. 

8. ff ifm: I I 

9. Harivamsham, chapter cxv, M. N. Datta’s Translation, p. 497. 

10. Chanakya’s Arthasastra, chapter iv., nook ii ; and Beal’s Buddhist Records 
of the Western World vol. r. (Travels of Hiuen Tsang), p. 74. 
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III 

The exact nature of the organisation of civic life implied in the 
division into wards according to caste or guild units is best understood 
if we stop to examine it in some of its concrete aspects. As we 
have already pointed out, the unity of the ward is dependent not 
merely on the simple fact of its constituent families living as neigh- 
bours in the same locality, but also on the close social and professional 
ties which bind them together into one large family, as it were. They 
meet each other in their day’s work, and their professional and social life 
are regulated by special rules and principles which are observed by all 
of them. For example, different Limilies are united by ties of inter- 
marriage and interdining; obey a certain code of social etiquette and 
discipline; help distressed members of the community; restrict unfair 
competition in the economic sphere by enforcing amongst themselves a 
body of guild-rules ; and in their united, corporate capacity meet in their 
guild-halls to administer the affairs of the community and support a 
number of religious and philanthropic institutions, such as, temples, 
hospitals, dispensflrics, almshouses and rest-houses for travellers, in their 
respective wards. Thus, in the description of the Hindu City of Vijaya- 
nagar (iSth century a.D.) left by the Portuguese writer, Domingo Paes, 
we read that “ the streets were lined with the houses of different groups 
of craftsmen and that “ tlicrc are temples in every street, for they 
appertain to institutions like the confraternities {guilds) you know of in 
our parts, of all the craftsmen and merchant sP So, again, in a sketch 

of the City of Benares by the late Sister Nivedita, we read that the city 
is even at the present day filled with small courts and alleys divided 
from "the main streets by short flights of broad steps each crowned by 
•its own gate, which formerly used to be shut at night and guarded 
by a watchman for the security of the whole section or para from 
violence and crime. These old gateways stand as so many visible 
symbols of the unity of the different sectional units of the city. 
“ Within these gateways, again, there are the shrines of Kal Bhairav, 
the divine Kotival, who perambulates the city of Siva, night after night, 
with staff and dog, who is specially the god of sentinels and door- 
keepers, just as Viswakarma is the god of craftsmen, and of whom 
every city-watchrnan held himself as minister and earthly re- 
presentative.” 


11. P. 56, History of a Forgotten Enpire, By Robert Sewell, i.e.S. (Retd.): 
• London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. 

12. “A Sketch of Benares,” Modern Reznew, March, 1907. 

2 
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IV 

One special feature of this old Indian organisation of civic life on 
a basis of caste and guild wards, is the moral continuity that it secured 
between the%illage and the city. Nowadays in the modernised cities of 
India, as in the modern cities of the West, the sojourning villager 
(whether student or liouseholdcr) considers himself more or less as an 
emancipated individual, free from the yoke of social discipline and 
social duties and relations which were observed by him in the village 
community. Thus, on the one hand, the removal of the wholesome 
influence of communal relations throws him open to the temptation oi 
an irresponsible and undisci[)lined life of selfish individualistic pursuits 
and, on the other hand, he is deprived of the protection which in times 
of need was afforded him by the caste or guild community. But in the 
old Indian cities, the villager coming from the village to the cit}^ found 
himself in the midst of his own castemen and was thus able to keep 
up the same sort of social existence which he enjoyed in his villages. 
The continuity, therefore, between the distant homestead and tiie town 
caste-ward was never broken. City-life, therefore, foy an old Indian, 
did not constitute a new order of existence, but was in all essential 
features the same as life in the village community. 

V 

But if the organisation of civic life in the trarlitional scheme of 
Indian life has always been based on a number of distinct and compact 
ward-units, each managing its own affairs in a decentralised fadiion, 
it has also had another which nixtU for unity. The duty of the 
caste or guild ward to contribute to the life of the city as a ivhoh 
was never and could never have been, forgotten. For, the very organi- 
sation of his caste would always remind the individual citizen that his . 
status in the community was always dependent on the s[)ecial fimction 
that he discharged in the communal life, on the special way in which 
he as a member of his caste or guild served the life of the general 
community, and not at all on his position as a mere citizen. Accord- 
ingly we find that the public activities of the different guild or caste 
units were supplemented by a higher civic organisation, in which the 
different bodies of citizens (generally acting through their headmen) 
co-operated with the State for the administration of the affairs of the 
city. Among those duties were, according to the Vrihaspati Samhita, 
the repair of public halls, pmpas (places where drinking water is sup- 
plied to travellers, wells, cisterns &c.), temples, tanks and gardens, the 
performance of purificatory rites for the poor and the destitute, , 
arrangements for the cremation of dead paupers, distribution of 
gifts among people desirous of performing religious acts, and support- 
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ing people in times of famine and distress. In Megasthencs’ 
account of the municipal administration of Pataliputra we find that 
the administration was entrusted to the hands of a body of thirty com- 
missioners (presumably drawn partially from the ranks of the headmen 
of the different castes and guilds), divided into six groups of five each, 
who severally looked after the industrial arts and the entertainment of 
foreigners, kept vital statistics, superintended trade and commerce, 
collected tolls See. ; and in their collective capacity had charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting tlic general 
interest, such as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, the 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples. ^ * 

VI 


The Hall or Sabha in which the City Fathers met to discharge these 
civic functions was generally situated in the centre of the city, and 
served, next to the great temple, as a symbol of the unity of civic life. 
So we find the Manasara enjoining that in the case of what are known 
as Nandvavarta towns or villages, two broad streets should run through 
the middle of the town from cast to west, and from north to south, 
cutting one anotlier in the middle, where there should be erected “ either 
a temple for Brahma^ or a iMantapa for general meetings” {vide Ram 
Raz, op. cit., p. 45). In the Ilarivanisha account of the planning of 
Dwaraka, this matter of the central Sabha or Civic Hall is regarded 
as of such great importance that Siuiharma, the civic hall of the gods 
themselves in heaven, is related to have been bodily transplanted to 
form the central Sabha of the newly built Dwaraka. The Sukraniti 
lays down that a capital city should have a Sabha or civic hall in the 
middle.^ ’ While the civic hall was generally situated in the centre of 
the city, the meeting-halls or Sabhas of the different guilds and corpora- 
tions arc generally described as occupying its four corners. Thus, 
according to the AlanasarUy in the class of townships entitled Sarvato- 

Sec a iD.'iper on “ Municipal Institutions in Ancient India,” ])rinted in a ])amphlet 
entitled Thre Essays by Rai Rajendra Chandra Sastri Bahadur, M.A., p. 20 : 
Published by Dovendra Nath Banciji, 30, Tarak Chatterji’s Lane, Calcutta, 1906. 


14 Ancient India as described by Mey;asthcncs and Arrian.. Transl ated by 
J. W. McCrindlc, M.A., London, 1877 : Pp. 87-88. 

1 5 . f I 

—Sukraniti^ chap. I, > 
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bhadra, at the angular points should be erected Assembly Halls, 
porticos, colleges and other public edifices {vide Ram Raz, op. cit., 
p. 43). Again, in the Arthasastra of Chanakya, we read that guilds 
and corporations of workmen should reside (/. e., should have their halls) 
in the several corners (Arthasastra, ch. iv. bk. II.) 

It is these civic halls, as also the temples, royal palaces and other 
public buildings of the city that furnished opportunities for the growth 
of that great scheme of decoration, embracing within its scope all the 
arts from sculpture and painting downwards, the remains of which 
in the monastic caves of Ajanta and elsewhere still speak of the lost 
glory and splendour of civic India. 

VII 

It will be brought out in a later section of this article how the temple 
of the tutelary deity always serves as the central and predominant feature 
of a city, town or village. In some cities, such as Madura, all the 
principal streets converge towards the great central temple. In the 
Silpasastras, one of the first items in town-planning is always the 
allocation of the sites for the temples. According to the Mdnasdra^ 
a village or township of the Danddca type should have temples erected 
to Vishnu, Siva and Chamunda (pide Ram Raz, op. cit, p. 42) ; a village 
or town of the Sarvatobhadm type should contain in the middle a 
temple dedicated to any one of the triad, Brahma, Vishnu, or Maheswara ; 
while outside the walls of the town should be placed the shrines of 
the deities who preside over and defend the several quarters of the 
village or town, and outside the northern gate, a temple for the worship 
of Mahakali {vide Raz, op. cit, pp. 41-44); and a Nandyavarta 
town should have a temple for Brahma at the central crossing. 

So also Chanakya in his Arthashastm {ciL IV, me. Ii) lays down 
that the temple of the Royal tutelary deity should be situated to the 
north of the city ; and that in the centre should be situated the temples 
of gods such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vaisravana, and Asviiia (divine physicians), and the temple of Sree (or 
Lakshmi).^^’ So again in the story of the laying out of Dwaraka 
given in the Harivamsham, we note that the first thing done after the 
laying out of the gates and the boundary lines, was to build temples, 
in proper places, of Brahma, the God of sacrifices, Indra, the presiding 

16. Sj. R. Shamasastry, ij.a., the translator of the Arthasastra gives the word as 
Sreemadiragnham and translates it as “the lionourablc liquor-house” which is 
obviously absurd in the context. I venture therefore to suggest that the nasal point 
before has been dropped by mistake in the Ms. copy, and that the word is 
Sreetnandiragriham, i. c., the temple-house of Srec or Lakshmi. Images 
of Sne occur in the Bharhut sculptures {circa 1 50 b.c.) 
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deities of fire and water, and other gods. The presence of these 
larger city temples, together with the smaller temples erected in the 
different streets and wards by people belonging to different castes and 
guilds, served to emphasize the religious character of the Indian scheme 
of life, and it is this feature that turned all the important cities of the 
Land sooner or later into so many religious centres and places of 
pilgrimage. 

VIII 

Besides the temples and the civic assembly-halls, the unity of 
civic life in indigenous India found embodiment, as we have noticed 
above, in a number of civic charities and philanthropic institutions 
maintained and administered either by the general corporation or by 
one or other of the guilds. These are Tanthasala-s (or rest-houses 
for travellers), hospitals and dispensaries, prapa-s (establishments where 
drinking water is supplied to travellers), Punyasala-s or Sattra-s (where 
food is distributed to the needy), tanks and gardens. These arc very 
often mentioned as essential to the ideal of a city. VVe have already 
quoted from BriJiaspatisainhita a passage which mentions most of these 
institutions. The Sukraniti enjoins that the King should live with his 
subjects in a capital city, which has a Sabha or civic hall in its middle, 
is furnished with wells and tanks, has four gates on four sides, good roads, 
gardens and avenues, strongly built temples, monasteries and rest- 
houses.^^ Again, in verse 56 in the same chapter, we read : “A well-protect- 
ed rest house for travellers should then be built and furnished with good 
tanks.” The Manasara again enjoins that in a Sarvatobhadra town, a 
watershed for the accommodation of travellers and passengers should be 
erected at the south-east corner of the town. Fa Ilian, the Chinese 
pilgrim, makes mention of a hospital maintained by the citizens of 
Pataliputra. Hiuen Tsang makes frequent mention of the punyasala-s 
or dharmasala-s which were rest-houses at which food and medicine were 
distributed gratis to the travellers.^ 

IX 

The typical InJian city, then, with its temples, assembly-halls, 
palaces, guilds, and institutions for the public welfare, presents a definite 

17. Verses 15, 16. cli. i. : — ■ 

9?:ti 

18. Haiwrjnrr i 

19. Legge’s Fa Hian^ p. 79 : Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886; and Watters On 
yuan Ckwang vol. I. pp. 286 and 328 ; London, Royal Asiatic Society, 23 

Albemarle Street, 1903. 
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organic character to our view, and sufficiently belies tlie apprehensions 
of those who appear to fear tl^-^t the organisation of the city into 
mahalla-s and patti-s, according to castes and guilds, tends to turn these 
smaller units into so many water-tight compartments,” incapable of co- 
operating with each other for the civic good. The modern Western ideal 
of corporate municipal life is based on the idea that the civic corpora- 
tion should be a homogeneous body consisting of a number of individuals 
considered only in their capacity as citizens, apart from the special 
circumstances surrounding their lives and occupations, apart from tlie 
special function they discharge in the life of the civic organism. The 
unity that is sought to be attained is of a more or less abstract 
character and the corponito foree thus geiieiMtftil is not aviiilalilft fi)i‘ use except 
within a very iiarrow and restricted field. Whereas in the Indian scheme, 
the unity of the caste or the guild unit is of a more far-reaching 
character, influencing as it docs the whole life of its members — religious, 
social, economic and professional. On the other hand, the guild or caste 
units re[)resentingdifferent inter-dependent functions of the civic organism 
are also capable of a higher form of organic unity than is possible for an 
aggregation of what are sup{)osed to be homogenous unit^ on an abstract 
basis of coinmjii citizcnslii[). Not many months ago, a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian official, the Ilon’ble Mr. Claude Hamilton Arclier Hill 
C.S.r., C.I.K., Executive Member of the 11 )mbay G )vcrnmciit, who is noted 
for his sympathies with Indian ideals and aspirations, took occasion 
to remark in the course of an address delivered by him at a 
meeting of the “ Servadts of India ” Society at Poona, “ that the old Indian 
divisions of cities, their wirds, mahallas and peths, were so m luy water- 
tight compartments”, and presented perhaps the greatest obstacles to the 
growth of a corporate municipal life such as is being sought to be 
fostered by a system of municipalities and corporations introduced by* 
the Government. In the foregoing pargraphsof this article we hope wo 
have been able t') dem justrate almost conclusively the utter fallacy of the 
above contention. In the same connection, however, our readers may be 
interested in learning the views of anothu* disinterested thinker and writer 
who had been to India for purposes of investigation, Mr. A. K. Connell, 
M..X., author of The Economic Revolution of India, on the respective merits 
of the old communal organisations in Indian villages (and by implication 
in Indian cities) and of m xlern organisations like Municipalities and 
District Boards. Says Mr. Connell, — “ Whether the blame lies with 
the violence of the Mussulman tax-gatherer and the Mahratta horseman, 
or with the benevolence of the British administrator and progressist, it 
is admitted that over a great part of India the one naturally evolved form 
of organisation (the communal organisation of the villages) has been 
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gradually losing its vitality. What has taken its place?' The symbol 
of Western civilisation, the home of commercial activity, the battle- 
field of capital and labour — the municipality. ‘Before our own eyes/ 
writes Mr. Hunter, in his enthusiastic eulogy on the industrial era, 

‘ we see the self-government, which the primitive village communities 
had ceased to give, developing into a higher form of self-government 
under municipal institutions. At this moment there are nearly one 
thousand municipalities in India, with a municipal population exceeding 
fourteen millions and raising among themselves for local purposes a 
revenue close on two millions sterling. There are also iti some of the 
provinces district boards and rural unions, which do for the country 
what the municipalities do for the towns. The Indian races are visibly 
passing from the village into the municij)al stage of social organisation ; 
and the fir^t lessons in local government arc being learned by fourteen 
millions of native citizen*^/ All this must sound very fine in the ears 
of Manclicster aiul Birmingham, with their bran-new municipal 
government ; but is not Mr. Hunter somewhat presuming on the ignor- 
ance of the British public? It may be true that we have called into 
life a thoiHand municipaliiics as commercial centres ; but f)n how many 
of the nearly half-million village communities \iVid city-guilds and 
other comuinnal civic oi i^anisations'\ have wc [)assed a sentence of 

death? The combined action of all thc^^c powerful forces [set 

in motion by the British Courts, British legislation, and British 
commercej cannot but disintegrate the village [and cit}^| organism 
into a mere concourse of social atoms. This new change is eut>hem- 
istically calK'd the develn[)ment of the sense of individual rights, and 
is regarded as an advance in civilisation, and will, we are assured, lead 
.to the supersession of the old village system by local and district 
boards, and municipalities of the Western type. But in India the 
village [and the communally organised city] still includes all that wc 
mean by the terms church, community and country. In its life the 
higher phases of Hindoo existence have been developed ; beside its 
watering-places and beneath the shade of its trees, the prophets and 
poets, the artists and architects, the weavers and the workmen of all 
kinds, have expressed in their words and work the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and fears, of their souls. If the life of the village [and of 
the communal city] is destroyed, Indian society is in a state of spiritual 
dissolution,20 and is only held tog ether by the extern al force of an 

20. “ Native society is justly famous for its charity. It is owing to the profound 

sense which is felt by all classes of the religious duty of succouring, according to their 
0 means, the indigent and helpless who have claims on them as memheis of their 
family, the caste, or the town and village, that in ordinary times no State measures 
of relief are needed.”- - Quoted from the Report of the Famine Commission, 1878, 
in Mr. A. K. Economic Revolution of India, 158. 
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omnipotent Government, which protects the individual rights it has 
itself bestowed, but paralyzes the sense of social obligations which have 
been handed down from the past, and crushes the creative powers of 
the present^h” 

X 

This unity of civic life in ancient India had perhaps its most 
effective visible embodiment in the wall that surrounded the city on 
all sides. This wall defined the limits of the city and at its four gates 
stood the temples of the deities of the quarters to guard it from evil. 
VVe read in the Manasava that the street that encircled the city im- 
mediately within the walls was called the Mangala-bithi, probably 
because it was used as the procession-path during festivals. Just outside 
the walls there was perha[)s a ditch, and beyond that temples and groves, 
for ascetics and monks. There were ”, in the language used by Mr. 
Frederick Harrison^- of the ancient Greek and the Roman city, “ no 
leagues of dull and grimy suburbs, no acres of factories and smoky 
furnaces, fetid streams and squalid wastes.” 

XI 

If the city wall was a static embodiment of the unity and solidarity 
of the life of a city, there was no lack of the living realisation of the joy 
of this corporate existence. It found embodiment in the periodical pro- 
cessions and festivals which were at the same time civic and religious. 
In Ruddhist times the civic procession took the form of a Ruddhist 
Car festival. In Hindu times and in Hindu cities it has been a Hindu 
Rathayatni or Vijaya. And so ingrained in the Indian nature is this 
civic form of celebration, that the Muhammadans also of India have 
taken to celebrate their Muharram in the form of tdrjya processions. 
The Nagar Sankirtan of the Rengal Vaishnavas which consists in . 
going in procession through the streets of the city or town chanting 
Vaishnava hymns to the acompaniment of the khol and karatal^ is 
another embodiment of the same idea. The procession really meant 
the sanctification of the city as a whole and the idea of the wholeness 
of the city received more or less effective embodiment in the civic 
celebration. A well-known passage in the Ramayana describes the 
procession of citizens who went out into the forest with Bharat in 
.search of Rama. The gem-cutters, potters, weavers, armourers, ivory- 

21. Vide pp. 165-167, and pp. 168-170 of “ The Economic Revolution of India and 
The Public Works Policy ” by A. K. Connell, M. A. : London, Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., Paternoster Square, 1883. 

N. i 5 .— The portions enclosed within square brackets in the above extracts have • 
been added by the present writer. 

22. Vide p. 240, The Meaning of History \ London, Macmillian & Co., 1903. 
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workers, well-known goldsmiths, together with many others, the 
foremost merchants as well as the citizens of all classes went out to 
search for Rama ; “ such a procession as,” in the words of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, “ even in the nineteenth century, perhaps even 
today might be drawn together in one of the great merchant-cities 
of Western India. ” 

Fa Hian, the Chinese pilgrim describes one of these splendid 
Buddhist car-processions as celebrated at Pataliputra. Iliuen Tsang 
also who visited India in the yth century A.D. describes a more splendid 
procession festival which was celebrated at Kanauj. It lasted for many 
days, and each day an image of Buddha was carried in solemn proces- 
sion, escorted by twenty Rajas (feiidataries of King Harsha Vardhana) 
and a train of three hundred elephants. The canopy was borne by 
King Harsha in person, attired as the god Sakra, while his ally Raja 
Kumara of Kamrup, the most important of the princes in attendance, 
was clad as the god Brahma, and had the honour of waving a white 
fly-whisk. The sovereign, as he moved along, scattered on every side 
pearls, golden flo^vvcrs, and other precious substances, in honour of the 
‘ Three Jewels ’ — Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha ; and having with his 
own hands washed the image at the altar prepared for the purpose, 
bore it on his shoulder to the western tower, and there offered to it 
thousands of silken robes, embroidered with gems. Dinner was followed 
by public religious disputations and in the evening the monarch returned 
to his travelling palace, a mile distant.-^ 

XII 

Besides these processions there were other festivals and spectacles 
— such.as Yajnas or Sacrifices celebrated by old Hindu Kings, festivals 
like the Mahanavami celebration at Vijayanagar, of which we have 
descriptions from the pens of Domingo Paes and Abdur Razzak, the 
Persian ambassador, and those tournaments and wrestling contests 
described so often in the PZpics and Puranas. O i these occasions also 
the unity and solidarity of civic life was manifested in a visible manner. 
The description of the preparations for the Sacrifice undertaken by 
King Dasaratha that he might be blessed with progeny, illustrates how 
all the different orders of civic life had to co-operate on these occasions. 

He (Dasaratha) said unto old Brahmanas well up in sacrificial affairs, and 
experienced car-makers, and highly pious aged people, and servants carrying 
on the ceremonial operations till the end, and artists, and carpenters, and 
diggers, and astrologers, and artisans, and dancers, and conductors of theatres, — 

, ^ 23. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Indian Craftsman^ pp. 26-27. 

24. V. A. Smith, Early History of India^ 2nd ed., p. 322. 
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* Do ye, in obedience to the royal mandate, engage in the sacrificial work ! 
And fetch bricks by thousands ! Do ye raise structures for kings, command- 
ing every convenience ! And do ye rear goodly and comfortable buildings 
by hundreds for the Brahmanus, replenished with various meats and drinks. 
Ye should provide spacious apartments for the citizens and dwellers of pro- 
vinces, — and separate quarters for the princes, coming from foreign parts ; 
and stables for horses, and dressing-rooms and wide apartments for native 
and foreign warriors.... 'fhose persons, and artisans that will labour eagerly in 
the sacrifice, should by turns be especially entertained ; and servants, who, 
being entertained with gifts, do every thing completely and omit nothing. And 
do ye, with hearts mollified by love, act so, that all our friends be well pleased 
with us.” (Ramayanam, Balakandam, Section xiir, M. N. Datta’s Translation^ 

So, again, we read in the Harivanihsam of the preparations made for 
the royal family and citizens of Mathura to witness the contest between 
Sree-Krishna and Balarama, and the King’s Champions (chap, lxxxiv). 

“ Upon the following day the amphitheatre was filled by the citizens 
anxious to behold the great game, d'he place of assembly was supported by 
octagonal painted pillars, fitted up with terraces, doors and bolts, with windows 
circular or crescent-shaped and accommodated with seats with cushions j 
and it shone like the ocean whilst large clouds hang upon it, with spacious 
substantial pavilions fitted up for the sight of the combat, open to the front 
but screened with beautiful and fine curtains, crowned with festoons of 
flowers and glistening with radiance like autumnal clouds. The pavilions of 
the different guilds and corporations^ vast as nnu/i tains, were decorated with 
banners, bearing upon them the implements and emblems of the several crafts. 
The chambers of the inliabitants of the inner app.xrtments shone near at hand 
bright with gold and painting and network of gemi : they were richly deco- 
rated with precious stones, were enclosed below with costly hangings and 
ornamented, above with spires and banners and looked like mountains “spread- 
ing their rays in the sky ; while the rays of light reflected from the preciou:? 
jewels were blended with the waving of white chowries and the musical 
tinkling of female ornaments. * * * * in the place of assembly there 
were excellent seats, couches made of gold and hangings of various colours, 
intermixed with bunches of flowers, and there were golden vases of water 
and handsome places of refreshments, filled with fruits of various kinds 
and cooling juices, sherbets fit for drinking. And there were many other 
stages and platforms constructed of strong timber ; and hangings by hundreds 
and thousands were displayed ; and upon the tops of the houses, chambers, 
fitted up with delicate galleries through which the women might behold the 
sports, appeared like swans flying through the air. In front stood the pavilion of 
Kansha surpassing all the rest in splendour, looking like mount Mcru in 
radiance; its sides, its columns being coated with burnished • gold ; fastened 
with coloured cords and every way worthy the presence of a king.”^® 

25. Vide pp. *360- 361 of the English Translation of Harivamsham, edited anil 
published by Babu Manmatha Nath Datta, ftf.R.A.s., Calcutta, Elysium 
Press, 1897. 
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This description of a festive arena in the Purana literature is 
corroborated by the account given of the celebration in later times 
of the Mahanavami festival at Vijayanagar left by Domingo Paes. 

“ Within the gate of the palace was a large open space, on two sides of 
which are low verandas where are seated the captai/is and chief people in order^ 
to witness the feasts. On the right of the open space were some narrow 
scaffoldings made of wood and so lofty that they could be seen over the top 
of the wall ; they were covered at the top with crimson and green velvet and 
other handsome cloths and adorned from top to bottom. These scaffoldings 
were specially made for the feast and there were eleven of them. As soon as 
the king is seated, the captains (or headmen) who waited without make their 
entrance each one by himself, attended by his chief people and so on, all in 
order ; they approach and make their salaams to the king and then take their 
places in the pavilions (verandas) mentioned before. Then come the chief 
military officers with their soldiers and station themselves on the grounds.’*-’^ 

And so the description proceeds through some twenty pages re- 
counting all the incidents and decorations and making up a picture 
not merely of dazzling splendour and prosperity, but also of a splendid 
civic life in wbich king and subject are held together in the bonds of 
mutual love and loyalty. For, if we have seen above the picture of 
the king entertaining his subjects, we have only a few pages below, 
the converse picture of the subjects receiving the king. When the 
king of Vijayanagar entered the new city he had built by the side of his 
old capital, he used to be received by the citizens with great feasts, and 
the streets were hung with rich cloths, and with many triumphal arches 
under which he pissed. This again recalls the Epic and Puranic descrip- 
tions of the reception accorded to Srcc-Ramachandra in Ayodbya and to 
Sree^Krishna and Balaram in Mathura, recorded in the Ramayanam and 
Jjie ITarivarnsham respectively. On the occasion of Sree-Krishna’s re- 
turn to Mathura after a military expedition, the Harivamsam relates that 
‘Ayhen the two brothers reached the city of Mathura all the Jadavas, headed 
by Ugrasena came out to receive them. All the traders, subjects, ministers, 
and the boys and old nidi of Mathura came out to receive them. All the 
crossings of the four streets were decorated with garlands and flags ; trumpets 
were sounded announcing joy and panegyrii>ts began to sing the glories of those 
two foremost of men. At the return of these two brothers the entire city of 
Mathura appeared delighted, joyous and beautiful as on the occasion of an 
Indrayajna. The singers began to sing on highways delightful songs celebrat- 
ing the glories of the Yadavas, announcing — “O ye Yadavas, the two brothers 
Rama and Govinda celebrated in the world have arrived at their own city. 

you sport happily.” When Rama and Krishna came there none in the 
•city of Mathura appeared poor, in dirty clothes cr indifferent. Cows, horses 


26. Sewell’s History of a Forgotten Empire, pp. 263 &c. : 77V1V footnote ii. 
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and elephants grew delighted and birds began to sound auspicious notes and 
men and women attained to mental felicity. Auspicious winds, cleared of dust 
began to blow in the ten quarters and all the images of the deities in the 
temples were delighted. All the signs of the Krita age appeared there in 
Mathura on their arrival.” (Harivamsham, Chap, cr, M. N. Datta’s Translation) 

Rabindra Narayan Ghosh, m.a. 
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PART li: TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

MACHINE LABOUR versus MANUAL LABOUR 

(Adapted from the Travaneore Census Report, 1911) 

I 

What principle slioiild govern the development of industries in a country like 
ours, centres round the question, whether machine-labour or manual labour 
is the more advantageous to India, as it now stands in respect of capital, 
enterprise, organisation and skill. Now, undoubtedly if the country is to maintain the 
vitality of its populational strength and maintaining it, is to help in its progress- 
ive increase, the obvious policy should be to conserve and nourish what exists and 
to build on the established foundation of manual labour. V^iewed even on its own 
merits, manual labour has advantages of no mean order. In a country where it 
prevails, wealth is bound to be equitably distributed among the different classes of 
society and the physical and mental strength of its people is likely to be well maintained. 
It is through this hand-labour and India’s so-called blind adherence to customs, man- 
ners, language, etc., which, by keeping up the demand for all the labour provided by a 
people, serve to mantain its social order,— that she has survived in the struggle for 
social existence. In every nation, mental and physical strength must go together. But 
with the help of maclimery, a small industrial aiistocracy of affluence with no physical 
strength comes into existence, whereas thousands have* to work under them like 
mere “coolies ’ — (Turk kuc, kyuleh, slave).’ With wealth and capital which is the 
blood of the body-politic, accumulated in a few organs, the social organism suffers from 
jealousies and strifes, like the human body suffering from a deranged system of blood 
circulation. .Such an organism cannot grow powerful and the wealth produced cannot 
descend in right measure among the woi'king classes, unless it is able to carry on a 
colossal export trade. When other nations compete with it in its market, it suffers. 
This is one of the causes of the apprehended decadence of the industrial nations 
of the West. 

U 

But there is the general belief based on a comparison between a machine-unit 
and a^ unit of hand-power, that manual labour could never cope with machinery, 
in respect of output. It is at the same time the opinion of not a few experts that if, for 
TTi’stance, in a cotton-spinning mill, as many men are employed in making thread as 
there are spindles in a machine, the output would be even greater than that of the 
iiK^ihine. At all events, if the interest on the cost of the machine, the cost of annual 
repairs, the cost of the miscellaneous things required, the cost of staff, etc., arc utilized 
in providing hand-labour, lakhs of men will be employed, a considerable volume of 
energy will be created, work will be turned out in corresponding proportion, and huge 
bodies of men will live in comparative ease. ^ And if these men are employed and 
worked under a scientific method of division of labour, they will it is claimed, 
beat machinery. 

Ill 

The hand-labour of India — and Travancore is an integral part of India subject to 
all its economic forces — was once, say in the early part of the last century, more 
than a match foi the machine-labour of Europe. And if it has since lost in the 
contest, it is not the machine-labour that has made it lose. The reason is to be found in 
• many non-cconomic disturbing conditions originating through various causes. These 
interfered with the pursuits of the industrial classes and handicapped them, especially 
when there was not present in them any strong economic consciousness worth 
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speaking of. Even in countries which, supported by such advantages as government 
subsidy, protective duties, a policy of gradual substitution, etc., have won the race, 
the introduction of machine-labour was marked by the ruin of several families that 
till then worked on a system of hand-labour. 

IV 

Though machinery has saved th etime and labour of man, it has not saved him from 
starvation, nor has done anything more than making ther struggle for existence keener. 
If these facts are conceded, it would be obvious that a wholesale substitution of machine 

for manual labour, would really end in making the world unfit for human abode. 

V 

But whatever the effect on the advanced races, the substitution of machine-labour 
in the place of the existing system of hand-labour except under great safeguards 
and restraints must, to races less advanced in modern commercial methods, spell 
ruin. For the Indian people whose capacity for the production of goods on any large 
commercial scale in advance of demand is small, owing either to want of skill, or 
of natural inclination, or of capital, and whose sense of responsibility towards a wider 
scheme of social interests on modern, political lines, rightly or wrongly has not yet 
developed, a system of independent hand-labour is decidedly to be preferred. 
Under it, even poor people will have the chance of living freely and without 
dependence, and the country need not wait for capitalists to set up a system of 

machine-labour to work under. Machine-labour is of course not contraband. 

VI 

[The point mooted above that under the industrial system of the West dominated 
by machine-labour, there is a complete and absolute dependence of labourers, on 
capitalists deserves more than a passing notice. In his well-known work, The 
Industrial Orf^anisafion of an Indian Province (John Murray, 1906), Sir Theodore 
Morison, K.c. I. E., observes : — “In some respects the Indian industrial organization 
is more favourable to the labourer than the European. In F^urope, the labourer 
cannot begin to work without the permission of the employer ; the land, the imple- 
ments of production and the raw material are all under lock and key, and the lal)ourer 
can only get access to them if he complies with the terms which an employer offers 
him.” .Similarly also Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, that eminent living scientist and 
sociological thinker in his Land Nationatisation (Swan Sonncnschcin & Co., .1902) 
refers to the “almost complete dependence of the mass of labourers in this country 
(as in most civilised countries) on capitalists and landowners for the means of earning 
a livelihood. The absence of work for daily wages means for them starvation, since 
they have no other resource whatever. They are, therefore, not in a condition to 
refuse work, at whatever wages miy be o'fered them; and the severe competition 
among capitalists and manufacturers for the means of employing their capital and 
adding to their wealth obliges them to force down the wages of unskilled labour 
to the lowest point at which the labourqr can live. The labourers, as a class, are 
absolutely dependent on the comparatively few capitalists. They go blindly to any 
labour offered them ; and when, owing to reckless competition, dishonest adultera- 
tion, foreign wars and other causes, a time ' of depression arrives, they are 
helpless. They have no means of productive home-industry, they have not even 
a home from which they cannot be ejected at any moment on failure to pay 
the weekly rent, they have no land, garden or domestic animals, the produce of 
which might support them till fresh work could be obtained. If they have any 
savings, these are soon spent and they then inevitably fall into pauperism” 
—Ibid^ pp. 16-17.— Editor^ Dawnf\ 



PART III 

SRCI'ION I : INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMENTS 

“DELHI, THE METROPOLIS OF INDIA : SIR BRADFORD 
LESLIE AND MR. E. B. HAVELL 

I. Intpoductopy ; Summapy of Sip Bpadfopd Leslie’s Ppoposals 
about the New Delhi 

In a recent paper read (December t 2, 1912) by that eminent engineer, 
Sir Bradford Leslie, at a largely attended meeting of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, he took up for the subject of his treatment, “ Delhi, the Metropolis 
of India.” His primary object on the occasion was to present a great, detailed 
scheme (since forwarded to the Government of India for their consideration, 
by his His Majesty’s Secretary of State) for converting the swampy bed of 
the Jumna at Delhi into a lake by throwing across it, a little below the south- 
gate of the city, a dam with an overfall weir. “ By holding the waters up it 
would also enable bathing places to be built on the lake frontage, and as a 
result, the two great causes of the insanitary condition of Delhi, malaria and 
pla^ue^ would be removed. Then there would be no object in locating the 
new city three miles away, as it was at present intended ; it would be built on 
the side of and contiguous to Delhi proper on the site of the civil station ; 
and instead of having what he would call a dry-bone city away in the desert 
attractive to no one, they would have a really beautiful city,”* 

In the concluding paragraphs (55'6o) of his paper, Sir Bradford touches 
upon the question of the style of architecture that should in his opinion be 
adopted. He is absolutely opposed to the adoption of the Renaissance style : 
According to him, “ the adoption of a pseudo-renaissance style, which no longer 
interprets the structural methods of the age, is the final breaking adrift of archi- 
tecture from its traditional foundation of the builder’s art ’ (paragraph 60). He 
had'pfeviously expressed himself in stronger words in the course of a discussion 
-on Mr. Havell’s paper on I'he Building of the Neiv Delhi read at a meeting 
of the East India Association, on October 21, 1912. In the report 

oi Sir Bradford’s speech which has just appeared we read ; “ He entirely agreed 
with what Mr. Havell had said from the architectural point of view, and he 
thought it would be a burning shame to imjwse upon the peoples of India this 
big-wiggy Renaissance archirecture. He hoped the matter would be satisfac- 
torily settled.” (Vide Asiatic Quarterly Review^ January 1913, p. in). 

We note, however, that Sir Bradford Leslie in his paper recently read 
at the Society of Arts Meeting, advocates the use of iron and steel as architec- 

* The extract is taken from the report of a short speech made by Sir Bradford 
Leslie at a meeting of the East India Association on the occasion of the reading 
of a paper on “The Building of the New Delhi ” by Mr. E. B. Havell, October 21, 
1912 (vide Asiatic Qtiarterly Revmv for January, 1913, pp. iio-iii). At that 
meeting Sir Brabford for the first time ventilated his idea which he shortly after 
worked out in detail and expounded at the Arts Society Meeting, 
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tural materials for purposes of construction, at least of the larger public 
buildings, in the place of wood, brick and stone which according to Mr. Ha veil 
are the proper materials to be used in India. In the course of the discussion 
which followed the reading of Sir Bradford Leslie’s paper, Mr. Havell while 
cordially agreeing with the former as regards his attitude tewards the Renais- 
sance style of architecture for India joined issue with the eminent engineer 
on the question of the architectural materials that should be used for the 
purposes of the Building of the New Delhi. 'I'he reader will find in the next 
following subsection of this article, the substance of Mr. Havell’s arguments 
given in his own words. In subsection IV, the reader will fifid also some 
comments of our own on Sir Bradford Leslie’s proposal for the use of iron 
and steel as architectural materials for the New Delhi. 

II. MR. HAVELL’S COMMEMNTS ON THE SAME 

[N. B. — The figures i and 2 to be found in the body of Mr. Havell’s 
article do not refer to any footnotes, but are intended to refer to corresponding 
Explanatory Notes given under subsection in. — Editor^ Daw ft] 

■ I know of very few who arc as competent as Sir Bradford Leslie 
to deal with the architectural side of the (|iicstion. All imaginative 
engineering comes within the province of art, and if *the lecturer had 
devoted himself to the study of the problems of wood, brick and stone 
in their architectural uses in the same way as he had studied the 
problems of iron and steel, he would have proved himself as great 
an architect as he is an engineer. We do not always recogni.se that 
Indian builders have been as great in engineering as in the purely 
aesthetic side of architecture. They u.scd iron girders centurie.? before 
they were thought of in Europe'; but, of course, only occasionally. 
The reason why they did not make more use of them was an eminently 
practical one. India especially in the north (including the district 
round Delhi) is pccularly rich in building stone of very fine quality ” 
almost as easy to work as wood. When stone of such quality can 
be obtained in unlimited quantities and of almost any dimensions, 
there is comparatively little reason for using iron in ordinary buildings. 
Stone is a far better architectural meterial ; we only u.se iron so largely 
in Europe becau.se stone of large dimensions and good quality has 
now become very expensive and difficult to get. We have begun to 
use iron in Anglo-Indian buildings chiefly because it is so used in 
Europe. The consequence is that Indian stone (piarries are closed ; 
a great Indian industry decay.s, and building stone is becoming in some 
places as .scarce and as costly as it is in Europe. For whose interest 
is this done? Certainly not India’s. If Indian stone quarries were 
properly developed and connected with the railways, iron girders and 
steel framework might be left to the jerry-builder. 
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There is at the present moment a great building project, the 
Victoria Memorial, being carried out in Calcutta. When this scheme 
was started the European architect actually proposed that all the 
marble used in the construction should be imported from Greece or 
Italy ; and but for the energetic representations of Sir Thomas Holland, 
then Director of the Geological Survey of India, who urged that 
the opportunity should be used for opening up the splendid marble 
quarries of India and Burma, the contracts would have been sanctioned 
by Lord Curzon. This is an illustration of what happens when archi- 
tects who are ignorent of Indian conditions, or not disposed to consider 
them, are allowed to have their own way in India. 

The same thing will happen at Delhi if the European architects 
arc allowed to do just as they please, because they are European 
ex()crts. If Indian conditions were understood by architects here, 
or if the latter had the least idea of what fine buildings have been 
constructed by Indian builders even within tJu last fifty years^ we should 
have no more of the foolish proposal to build the New Delhi according 
to a Western arclueological formulary which has nothing to do with 
real architecture. I could show you photographs of modern Indian 
buildings, the existence of which is not dreamt of by architects in 
luirope and not even by Anglo-Indians who ought to know them. 
Some people seem anxious to remain in ignorance of them perhaps 
on the principle that ^‘when ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

We have here a Society for the preservation of ancient buildings 
in which very many people arc interested. What is wanted in India 
is a. strong and influential Society for the preservation of the living 
Indian building tradition — a question of much more vital importance ; 
for when a living building tradition exists, there is always a possibility 
of creating new buildings as beautiful as the old ones. Here, where 
many generations of paper-architects have killed the building tradition^, 
we can only patch up the old ones and build lifeless imitations 
of them. Because this dismal process is forced upon us in Europe, 
there is no valid reason, either in architecture or engineering, why it 
should be transplanted to Delhi. 


E. B. Havell 
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III. EXPLANATORY NOTES 

[N. B. The annotations given under numbers i and 2 of these Notes must be 
taken to refer to correspondingly numbered passages to be found in the body of 
Mr. Havcll’s foregoing article. — Editor.] 

1. We do not always recognise that Indian builders have been as great in 
engineering as in the purely aasthetie side of architecture. They used iron- 
girders centuries before they were thought of in Europe.” 

(A) 

In support of llie above statement, the attention of the reader is invited to the 
following facts taken from an original work published (1912) by Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co. of Calcutta, entitled Orissa and Her Eemains : Ancient and Mediaeval : by 
Manomohan Ganguly, rk., m.r..\..s. Writing in connection with the great Orissan 
temple of Konarak, the author, an engineer by profession, makes the following 
statements 

(1) “ Iron lintels arc largely used in Orissan temples as architraves or lintels 
over doorways, beams to support the false ceiling, as cramps to connect together 
the blocks of stone, or as door-hinges.” {Ibid.^ pp.259-260) 

(2) “The following fact which I noticed at Konilrka clearly indicative of great 
engineering skill is worth mentioning. I noticed several iron beams at Konarka 
not of uniform cross section, the dimensions of which arc (jiioted below. 

Length taken along the centre ... ... * 23' 

Thickness at the end ... ... ... g)(" 

„ „ „ centre ... ... ... 11" 

“The above dimensions are of a lintel over the southern doorway of the Jaga- 
mohan ; from them it is at once apparent that the longitudinal section of the lintel 
presents the form of a parabola. It is a fundamental rule of Applied Mechanics 
that if a beam be supported at both ends and uniformly loaded, the maximum bend- 
ing moment occurs at the centre of the beam and that tlui locus of bending moments 
is a parabola. Hence it follows that for a beam of uniform strength, the breadth is 
constant, and the depth is varied to suit the varying stresses, This principle has 
exactly been followed in forging these huge iron beams. 'I'his reflects great credit on 
the architects.” 

“ By applying the usual deflection formula, and taking the usual value of the 
Modulus of IClasticity of wrought iron, I have tested the stiffness of these beams ; 
and I am very glad to be able to state that the beams are within the prescribed 
safe limits ; stiffness has been secured without any unnecessary waiite of material.” 
(/buf.,ip. 153). 

(3) “ Iron lintels arc largely noticed in Puri and Bhubanesvara temples. I shall 
only deal with the iron beams of the temple at Konarka. The floor area of the 
Jagamohan is 40 ft. square ; the w^j^ls rise straight up to the height of 40 ft., whence 
bracketting inward commences till the length and breadth contract to 20 ft. ; here 
the joists have been laid with flags of stone on them. The beams and lintels are 
of high-class wrought iron. The maximum length of the beams of Konarka is 
35' 9", and cross section 7" square.” {/bidy p. 260) 

(4) “ Several iron beams lie scattered near the Jagamohan. These were either 
lintels or beams supporting the ceiling and the architrave. I give the dimensions^ 
of a few of them.” 

(a) An iron beam on the south-east of the Jagamohan Length = 20' 10*. 
It has, however, marks at the two ends up to a length of 2' 6" on each side ; these 
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marks indicate the portions to be inserted in the walls. The clear length accordingly 
is 25' 10", and hence the beam was meant as a lintel for supporting an architrave 
The depths of the beam at the two ends are Sand ii inches respectively ; the central 
depth is II inches. This is indicative of great engineering skill. 1 have referred 
to it in chapter V.” {Ibid^ p. 465). 

(5) “Various theories are advanced as to the manufacture of the iron beams. 
It is a matter of great wonder how such huge joists of wrought ii on could be forged 
and the difficulty is aggravated by the curvilinear form that has been imparted to the 
surface. Those who have studied Metallurgy know full well how tedious and 
difficult a process it is to extract iron by smelting- the ores. The engineers of those 
days were not conversant with the fourfold principles of Refining, Puddling, Shingl- 
ing, and Rolling, nor with the modern methods of preparing platemetal puddleballs, 
and blooms, nor had they the appliances and machinery that modern science has 
contrived after the lapse of many centuries ; the Aryan engineers even did not know 
how to prepare hot blast. All these considerations should make us pause awhile 
before sweeping remarks of reproach and contumely are levelled against them.” 
{Ibidy pp. 261-2). 

t6) “ In India we have instances of iron manufacture existing for a long time. 
The iron pillar at Delhi is more wonderful than the iron beams of Orissa. I quote the 
following from an address delivered on the 13th April, 1905 by the President of the 
Institute of Machanical Engineers, England. “ While considering forging of large 
masses of iron and St^el, it is, not easy to forget the impression caused by first seeing 
the Iron Pillar at Delhi. This column of wrought iron, which is 16 inches in diameter, 
of which 22 feet are above the ground and which is said to be 50 feet long and weigh- 
ing about 18 tons, is finished perfectly round and smooth, with an ornamental top, and 
was made many centuries ago from iron produced direct from the ore and built up 
piece by piece. Remembering the lack of facilities men had in those days for first 
forging and then welding together such an enormous mass, one wonders at the 
iron-worker of those days, who must have possessed engineering ability claiming 
the admiration of our times. It is questionable whether the whole of the iron-works 
of Europe could have produced a similar column of wrought iron so short a time 
ago as the Exhibition of 1851.” {Ibid.^ pp. 264-66). Note by the Editor : — The famous 
iron pillar of Chandragupta II (5th century A. jj.) of the (iupta dynasty, near the 
K’utub Minar at Delhi is a solid iron shaft of wrought iron 24 feet in height, weighing 
no less than 6 tons, 

f?) “It is a matter of great regret that the Orissan iron beams or lintels are 
not painted now by the P. W. D. so as to withstand the oxidising influence of the 
atmosphere. The Mahomedan histori.in Abul Fa/l saw tliem paintetl ” {^Ibid. p. 262). 
Note by Hie Editor — “The life of iron- work when not excluded from the air depends 
absolutely on its thin skin of j)aint.”--Sir 'riiomas Jackson, k.a 

(8) The Hon’blc Mr. justice J. (k Woodroffc of the Calcutta High Court, in his 
“Introduction” to Sj. Manomohan Canguly’s Ofhsa and Her Remains writes 
as follows Chapter vil deals with the building materials used and the 
author has made an analysis of these and of the metal beams such as those which 
are found at Konarak. It has been discovered that whereas only 36 years ago the 
average tensile strength of wrought iron was in England 23 tons per square inch, the 
ancient Orissan metal work shows a strength of 30 tons per square inch.” Mr. Justice 
^%odroffe’s statements are based on the results of the testing narrated at length 
in Mr. Ganguly’s book on pages 262-264. 
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It is necessary to ejtplain that the word Jagamohana (or Mokana) “is the 
structure next to the Vimana or sanctum and made of a cubical portion surmounted 
by a pyramidal spire formed by pidas or projecting cornices or brackets.” 

(II) 

We invite the reader’s attention to the following statements made by Dr. James 
Fergusson in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (the quotations are from 
the 1899 edition published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, London), while dealing 
with the iron beams used at Konarak, and the Iron Pillar at Delhi respectively : — 

(1) “Internally the chamber [the Jagamohan of the Kanarak temple] is plain, 
but presents some constructive peculiarities worthy of attention. On the floor it is 
about 40 ft. square, and the walls rise plain to about the some height. Here it 
begins to bracket inwards till it contracts to about 20 ft. where it was ceiled with a 
flat stone roof supported by wrought-iron beams — Stirling says nine, nearly i ft. 
square by 12 ft. to 18 ft. long. My measurements made the section less.. .8 in. to 
9 in., but the length greater, 23 ft ; and Pabu Rajendra” (afterwards Raja Rajendra 
Lala Mitra) “points out that one, 21 ft. long, has a square section of 8 in. at 
the end, but a depth of ii in. in the centre, showino a kmnvlcdoc of the properties and 
strength of the material that is remarkable in a people who are now so utterly 
incapable of forging such masses. 'I'he iron pillar at Delhi is even a more remarkable 
example than this and no satisfactory explaination has yet been given as to the 
mode in which it was manufactured.” {tbid^ p. 438). 

(2) “One of the most interesting objects connected with thts mosque (attached 
to the Kutub Mlnar, Delhi) is the iron pillar which stands— and apparently always 
has stood —in the centre of its courtyard. It now stands 22 ft. above the ground, 
and as the depth under the pavement is now ascertained to be only 20 in., the total 
height is 23 ft. 8 in. Its diameter at the base is i6’4 in., at the capital I2'05 in. 
The capital is 3^ ft. high, and is sharply and clearly wrought into the Persian form that 
makes it look as if it belonged to an earlier period than it docs,. ..Taking A.t). 400 
as a mean date— and it certainly is not far from the truth— it opens our eyes to an 
unsuspected state of affairs to find the Hindus at that age capable of forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged even in Europe up to a very late datc^ 
and not frequently even now. As we find them, however, a few centuries after- 
wards using bars as long as this pillar in roofing the porch of the temple at Kanaruc, 
we must now believe that they were much more familiar with the use of this metal 
than they afterwards became. It is almost equally startling to find that, after an 
exposure to wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the capital and 
inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when put up fourteen centuries ago.... 
There is no mistake as to the pillar being of pure iron. General Cunningham had 
a bit of it analysed in India by Dr. Murray and another portion was analysed in the 
School of Mines here by Dr. Percy. Doth found it pure malleable iron without any 
alloy.” {Ibid.^ pp. 507-8). 

N. B. — Students anxious to pursue the subject further would do well to consult 
a Paper read by Sir Roljert Hadfield, f.r. s., on Iron and Steel of Ancient Origin 
at a meeting of the Iron a?td Steel Institute.^ London, an abstract of which appeared 
in the June 6, 1912 issue of Nature^ the well-known English scientific weekly 
of London. In that Paper the author states that “ the claim of India to a discovery 
(of the art of making steel) which had exercised more influence upon the arts 
conducing to civilisation and the manufacturing industry than any other in the whoTe 
range of human invention was altogether unquestioned.” Sir Robert Hadfield refers 
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in his Paper to the contributions on the some subject by Mr. J. M. Heath to the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1837 and 1839 and supports Mr. Heath’s conclusions. “The 
antiquity and excellence of the Indian knowledge in iron,” observes Sir George 
Watt, KT., C.I.E., in his monumental work, Indian Art At Delhi^ 1903 (published by 
the Superintendent, Government Printing, Calcutta) “ may be judged of from the 
famous iron pillar at the Kutab near Delhi, from the numerous examples of wrought 
iron, also hammered and perforated brass gates, at the forts and tombs of India, and 
from the superb collections of ancient arms to be found in the armouries of India.” 
{Ibid.^ p. 14) The student is further referred to two articles on Indian Metallurgical 
Knowledge appearing in Part III of the October and December, 1912 numbers of this 
magazine. 

2. “ Here, where many generations of paper-architects have killed the 
building tradition 

With reference to the above, the reader’s attention is specially drawn to the follow- 
ing observations of a distinguished living architect. Sir T. G. Jackson, r.a,, m.A., F.S.A. 
— “ The modern architect sits in his office and directs his work, which lies north, south, 
east, and west througliout the land, by letter and drawing. His own handiwork seldom 
goes beyond the drawing-board, and his ideas arc translated into brick and stone, 
wood and metal, by others^ under his casual and infrequent personal superinten- 
dence It may easily be understood that an architect living on the site, spending 

his whole time on his building and working on it with his hands, would find many 
opportunities, for original design than otic who made his plans a hundred miles away, 

and perhaps seldom saw the work before it was finished In order to seize these 

opportunities the architect must be on the spot and when this ceased to be the practice, 
and the craftsman-architect gave way at the Renaissance to the professional architect, 
architecture inevitably stiffened into matter of rule and precedent, worked out on 
paper and rigidly enforced on the workman.” (Vide pp. 10-12, Reason in Architecture^ 
by r. G. Jackson ; London, John Murray, 190'S). So also another eminent living archi- 
tect, Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A., f.r.i.ij.a., in his Craftsniinship in Competitive Industry 
(p. 128) observes : — “There is nothing like actual work upon buildings for bringing one 
into touch with the realities of lab nir, and the significance of m ichinery. The architect 
who sits in his office, makes designs and specifications and manipulates Committees, 
does not understand these things, as does the architect who is on the building, 
striving to get at good work, and finds out wliy liis workmen cannot give it him.” 
In this connection may be read certain remarks by the same writer in his Should IVe 
Stop Teaching Art I (London, B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, 1912), p. 63. After 
referring to the usual practice of the professional architect as mentioned above, Mr. 
Ashbee says : — “ I have done my building both in town and country, on old buildings 
and on new. It is significant that many young architects arc beginning themselves 
to do practical building, i.e., working on the building and giving up the office.” The 
conditions under which building work in India is conducted under the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India are hardly, it seems, different from those men- 
tioned above, so far as the architect is concerned. Thus, Mr. John Begg, f.r.].u.a., the 
present Consulting Architect to Ihe Government of India, in his Annual Report on 
Architectural Work in India (1909-1910) mikes the following admissions ; — “It 
is to my mind one of the chief defects of the Indian System ^that the designer of 
work cannot always be the constructor, especially in the case of architectural work. 
It is good for the work so treated and it is better for the architect that his designs 
should be based on an experience of actual work in the country, and that he should 
not be merely a paper-architect! 
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IV. EDITORIAL COMMENTS 

“The closing years of the nineteenth century,” observes Mr. P. L. 
Waterhouse, m.a., a. r.i.c.a., in his monograph on Architecture,* “fore- 
shadowed the vast influence which the extensive use of iron is to exercise in 
the future upon architectural works and upon all forms of design. Commercial 
buildings are now becoming nothing more than gigantic frameworks of iron 
and steel covered with a clothing of masonry. ‘ For thousands of years,’ as a 
recent writer puts it, ‘ every large building in the world was constructed with 
enormous walls of masonry to hold up the inner framework of floors and 
partitions. It was a substantial and worthy method of construction and there 
seemed no need of changing it. But one day a daring builder, with an idea, 
astonished the world by reveising this order of construction, and building an 
inner framework strong enough to hold up the outside walls of masonry ; and 
today the construction of a tall building is not architeciure^ but engmeering with 
a stone veneer' ''' {Ibid.^ p. 205). 

The extensive use of iron- work in architecture in England would appear 
for the present to have been mainly confined to commercial buildings^ which arc, 
to use the language of the authority just quoted, “gigantic frameworks of iron 
and steel covered with a clothing of masonry.” Sir T. G. Jackson, m.a., u.a,, 
F. s. A., an eminent living English architect, in his Reason in Architecture (which 
gives the substance of his Professorial Lectures at the Royal Academy of Arts 
in the year 1906) — also explains that the extensive use of ironwork is primarily 
due to the conditions imposed by the “ modern open shop-front.” Observes 
Sir Thomas Jackson, — “ An age of puff and self-advertisement demands that in a 
street of shops the whole front wall of the ground floor shall disappear, and the 
upper floor should be carried on iron-girders ... If in spite of the recent 
warnings we have had of the perils of iron-construction, the modern open shop- 
front is to continue, we should boldly face the condition and try what can be 
done to treat it artistically ... If we are to make iron our main constructive 
element, we must break with the old traditions of brick and stone and adopt a 
method of design more suitable to the new material. {Ibid,^ pp. 167 and 
169). 

It appears that Sir Bradford Leslie would desire to introduce an era of 
iron and steel framework for our larger modern public buildings in India — 
although for the present at any rate, as we have seen from the extracts we have 
made from two well-known authorities, such construction is mostly limited to the 
case of Western commercial buildings. In his Pai>cr read at the Society of 
Arts meeting, Sir Bradford Leslie says, — “ Recently a new type of structural 
architecture has been introduced by which the w|jght and the wind stresses are 
sustained by a steel frame, and walls cease to carry the weight and become 
mere partitions.” And he goes on to advocate the use of steel framework for 
the larger public buildings to be erected at the New Delhi. “ Ordinary methods 
of construction, without steel framework, will continue to be used in less im- 


' * London : Hodder and Stoughton ; 1912. 
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portant houses and private residences. “ And Sir Bradford goes on to argue that 
the adoption of the Renaissance style of architecture such as finds favour in Eng- 
land is hardly suited to the conditions imposed by the new constructional 
methods necessitated by the use of iron and steel framework, with its entire 
system of girders, stanchions, joists cSic., to give stability to the main building, 
the function of masonry walls being no longer, as hitherto, “ to hold up the 
inner framework of floors and partitions,” but to serve “ as partitions ” merely. 

Tlie question has been raised whether the construction of a tall building, which 
in effect is but “ a cage of stanchions and joists,” a “ cage of steel and con- 
crete,” would be architecture at all. This reign of ferro-concrete, as it has been 
aptly styled, is proclaimed by many to sound the death knell of all true architecture. > 
It has been laid down by a high authority in somewhat emphatic form that “iron is 
an artistic solecism, impossible for architectural service now or at any time.” This 
opinion has been pronounced to be somewhat extieme, but nevertheless it does 
appear that in England at any rate iron has not yet lent itself quite to artistic 
and architectural uses. “ The girder that carries the whole front above is 
concealed by name-boards or facias, and the iron stanchions are rendered in- 
visible by a casing of looking-glasses,” with the result that “ the whole build- 
ing appears to tl>e eye to stand on the edge of sheets of plate-glass.” (Vide 
Reason in Architecture^ p. 168). Mr. R. F. Chisholm, f. r. i. b. a., also, towards 
the close of a review of Mr. Ilaveirs Essays on Indian Art, Industry and Educa- 
tion in the pages of the Asiatic Quarterly Revieiv, October 1911 (p. 320), 
makes the following somewhat startling statement — “ After all, is it profitable to 
write about Architecture at all} Is it not passing away ? Has not King Ferro- 
concrete comtnencod his reign? He may be hidden for a time in India, as 
h: is being hidden in Europe and America, by ridiculous cages of skin-deep 
(renaissance) architecture, but as the great puldic become educated, a truer 
treatment will be demanded, and the demand met.” Or, as the same authority 
has put it in another form more recently (vide Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
January 1913, p. 112), — “The real architecture of the present moment is 
ferro-concretc. We have seen the colossal cage of steel and concrete which 
forms the real building, and speculated on the fashion of its clothing.” 

Thus, the new structural methods demanded by the commercial needs of 
the West, as explained above, have not yet succeeded in developing a new style 
of architecture for the West ; for the “ clothing of masonry ” which covers the 
“gigantic frameworks of iron and steel ” is not “architecture, but engineering 
with a stone veneer” (see p. 12 ante), or, as Mr. Chisholm puts it, is mere “ skin- 
deep architecture.” Apparently, both ^Sir Bradford Leslie and Mr. R. F. 
Chisholm (who in this matter appears to follow Sir Bradford very closely indeed) 
are of opinion that although on account of the inauguration of the regime of 
ferro-concrete,. architecture properly so called has almost ceased to be, yet in India 
at any rate there is the possibility of the evolution of a style of artistic 
treatment of iron and steel at the hands of the hereditary Indian craftsmen- 
biiilders, of whom great things may be expected. And Sir Bradford would 
christen this “ new style of art suited to the climate and the modern syste m 
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of construction” to b2 evolved by Indians, as “Indo-European.” And so, 
on the assumption that in the New Delhi, the era of ferro-concrete will 
be inaugurated with great edaf^ Mr. R. F. Chisholm who is a great admirer of 
the Indian craftsmen-builders makes the following appeal to the authorities 
in India : — “ Surely the Government of India might allow the native artisan 
to clothe the cage of stanchions and joists in his own way so that he could 
take a wholesome delight in his work, and not sink into that state of mental 
slavery which kills every noble and aspiring thought. As soon as the native 
artist and artizan grasp the bearings of the case, as soon as they realise 
the excellence and great capabilities of steel and concrete construction, they 
will run away with the rulers as surely as their forefathers ran away with 
their Moslem rulers, and evolve a true style.” (Vide Asiatic Quarterly Review^ 
January, 1913, p. 112.) 

Thus, then, it is clear that the new method of construction by which, in 
the language of Sir Bradford Leslie, “the weight and wind stresses are sustained 
by steel frames, and walls cease to carry the weight and become mere partitions,” 
does not lend itself quite to the architectural treatment that is sought 
to be accorded to it by the so-called Renaissance artists of the present day, for 
the resultant architecture becomes “ not architecture, bi^ only engineering 
with a stone veneer,” which is but a paraphrase for Mr. Chisholm’s expressive 
phrase, “ skin-deep architecture ” “ If we are to make iron”, observes Sir I'homas 
Jackson, in his Reason in Architecture^ “our main constructive element, we 
must break with the old traditions of brick and stone, and adopt a method of 
design more suitable to the new material.” But this new method of design 
suitable to the conditions imposed by ironwork on building has not yet origi- 
nated, and it stands to reason that the New Delhi should not be made the arena 
for conducting new experiments, with the object of pushing forward the claims 
of iron and steel as constructive elements capable of being put not merely to 
the service of engineering, but also of architecture. 

But the further question arises, — Granted that the element of great 
tensional strength and rigidity of iron is a factor in its favour, could we argue 
that the new mode of building with steel framework, which has only very, very 
recently indeed come into vogue, would stand the test of time ? Apparently it is 
thought by some at any rate that everything points unmistakeably to the use 
of iron and steel as the predominating factors in the building work of the 
future. But the question which we would submit for consideration is — Has the 
West had sufficient experience in the use of steel and iron as the main elements 
in the construction of public buildings — apart from all question of architec- 
ture — to be able to pronounce an authoritative verdict, that iron construction 
has after all passed its experimental stage ? If, however, a final affirmative verdict 
may not be pronounced — and in this matter the authority of a single expert like 
Sir Bradford Leslie must not be deemed conclusive — it stands to reason that the 
Government of India would not be justified in inaugurating the reign of 
King Ferro-concretc in the new Capital For ourselves, we have no opinion 
in the matter. But the question of the use of iron and steel framework is 
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not, we suspect, wholly free from difficulties — difficulties not merely affecting 
the architecture, but also the stability, of public buildings. We have begun 
to use iron in Anglo-Indian buildings because it is so used in Europe,” observes 
Mr. Havell. And our submission to the Government of India is that the 
question of the fitness (or otherwise) of iron construction for the larger 
public buildings at the New Delhi, which is advocated by Sir Bradford Leslie, 
should be thoroughly threshed out by them and that no final step should be taken 
unless a complete unanimity of opinion be arrived at. In the meantime, we 
would place before the Government the following critical observations on the 
subject made by a competent living authority, himself an architect of no 
mean eminence, Sir T. G. Jackson, r.a , in the course of one of his Professorial 
Lectures at the Royal Academy in the year 1906 

“ Whether or no this mode of building will continue is a question that cannot 
be aderjiiately discussed here. Iron constructmn is still in an experimental stage ; 
we do not yet know how it will stand the test of time. Meanwhile, all experience 
hitherto tends to show that an architect who wishes his building to go down to 
posterity will do wisely to let iron play as small a part in his construction as 
possible. It has been prophesied that thirty years hence no one will employ iron 
in his buildings, ^at all events as the main clement in their fabric. The ffiilure of a 
single tie-rod seems to have l)cen the cause of the collapse of the roof at 
Charing Cross Station, and it is certain that no monster roof of that kind 
will ever be put up again. [I have it on the authority of a member of his 
fiimily that the contractor who put the largest of these monster roofs 
said at the time that they would not last, and that something would 
happen within about forty years. Something has happened to one of them 
sooner than he ex[)ectcd. A well-known civil engineer tells me that his rule 
is never to employ iron when he can use brick or stone.] 'Fo say nothing of 
great railway and other engineering works, it is disquieting to think of the miles 
and 'miles of streets in I^ondon and other towns where the whole of the upper 
storeys rest on girders accessible to atmospheric changes, liable to rust and 
fatigue and possible injury by vibration, which no one can examine and which 
camnot be repainted. This, however, is beyond the scope of our subject ; the 
lesson for us as artists is that we have missed the opportunity of advancing our art 
in a new direction which a new mode of construction should have suggested.” 
(W(?pp. 1 7 1- 1 72, Reason in Architecture \ London, John Murray, 1906). 


Errata: In Part III of this number, on p. 5, line 12, read by His for 
by his His ; also, p. 5, line 34, read architecture for archirecture. 
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THE BALKAN STATES AND THEIR POPULATIONS 

The following Table * will throw light upon the distribution of the Christian 
and Moslem populations in the different States which are to be found today in 
the Balkan Peninsula. 'Phe interest in the figures given below arises at the 
present moment from the circumstance that Turkey is now at war with three 
of the Balkan States given in the table, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, 
which have succeeded in all but wresting from the grasp of the 'I'urks their 
provinces of Albania and Micedonia; Bosnia and Herzegovina having been 
taken away by the Governinont of Austria by di])loinatic action about 
three years back, wlun tha Turkish Revolution was introducing a new order 
of things in 'Furkey, Roumania, another Balkan State, originally a Turkish pos- 
session, has hitherto kept neutral in the present war, although she is understood 
to favour Turkey. 



Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Religion. 

Albania 

13,000 

1,500,000 

f 

900,000 Moslems ; 600,000 Christians. 

Bosnia and 
Heizcgovina 

19,696 

1,568,092 

43 per c(Mit. ate Oithodox Cliristians ; 
21 per fcnl. Roman Catholics ; 35 per 
cent. Mosk'ms. 

Bulgaria 

37,240 

4,200,000 

3,019,000 Orthodox Christians ; 28,569 
Roman Catholics ; 138,000 Armenians ; 
33,000 Jews ; 643,000 Moslems. 

Macedonia 

20,000 

2,200,000 

1,300,000 Cdrristians belonging to various 
brandies of tlie Christian Church, 
800,000 hloslems, 75 000 Jews. 

Montenegro 

3,255 

312,000 

293,527 Oithodox Christians ; 12,493 Mos- 
lems ; 5,544 Jews. 

Roumania 

50,720 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 Orthodox Eastern Church, sclF 
governed ; 300,000 Jews. 

Servia 

18,782 

3,000,000 

Oithodox Eastern Cdmrch, self-governed : 
80 per cent. Serbo-Croatians ; 160,000 
Rumans ; 47,000 Gipsies, 5,000 Jews. 


^ The Rev. C. R. D. Biggs, d.d., Secretary of the Eastern Church Association 
is responsible for the figures given in the 'Fable, which is reproduced from the j.i- 
nuary, 1913 issue of Tiiic East and thr West, the London organ of the S. F. C. 
— Editor. 
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PART I : INDIANA 

THE (LONDON) MORNING POST ON THE NEW DELHI PROBLEM 
CLAIMS OF AN INDIAN TREATMENT OF INDIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE UNDER BRITISH AUSPICES 

^PKI■FATOl4^' Note bv the Editor. - 'Fho following* strik- 
ino' coiUribLiti(jn lo the New Delhi Problem which pithily sums' 
up one im[)ortmU aspect of the Indian side of the question 
a[)pe ircd as the leading* article in thti London Morning Post of 
Januaiy 22, 1913. It is no small gTatification tons, Indians, 
that such remark«ible support of the claims of the indig-enous 
architecture of lndi<i has been lorthcomino* in one of the most 
innuential of English journals of London. We need hardly 
say* -that we accept in toto the views expressed therein as 
accurately representative of our owm views on the subject, which 
we have already discussed at considerable length in the May, 
June, August and December issues of this journal. We feel 
that the Indian point of view, thanks to the unsparing efforts 
of Mr. E. B. Havcll and others, is being more and more 
appreciated in luigland, and that there is hope, notwithstanding 
that our leaders here in India (whose training and predilections 
have been unfortunately mainly political) arc sadly inappreciative 
of the great issues involved in a right solution of the Delhi 
question, — that the New Delhi Problem will be so approached 
by the Government, both here and in England, that the Art and 
Architecture of India shall be given, that predominant considera- 
tion which is undoubtedly their due.] 
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VVe are desirous of setting before our readers an aspect of the 
Delhi problem wliich is apt to be overlooked. There are two sides to 
the present controversy. One side advocates the employment of English 
architects and a European, probably Renaissance, style of architecture. 
The other side insists upon the claims of Indian architects and Indian 
craftsmen to a full share in the work. Both sides ground their case 
on the basis of artistic efficiency. The English party argues that no 
style of architecture in the least worthy of so great an occasion could 
possibly spring from other than European sources ; while the Indian 
party is equally positive that Indian Art is best able to supply an 
adequate conception of an Indian Capital. The reader, pondering on 
either line of argument, adopts the standpoint common to both. It 
seems to him that it is simply a question of which side can produce 
the best architecture. VVe want the new capital to be as line a city 
as possible. Will the necessary effect of fineness be most likely to 
be produced by the Renaissance tradition working through English 
architects, or by the Indian tradition working through Indian archi- 
tects ? Is there anything but the architectural effect t(\ be considered ? 
Does anything else matter? We arc quite sure that the qticstion 
only needs to be considered with a little more attention for it to be 
seen that there is something else to be considered^ and something that 
matters very considerably. It is not a fair way of presenting a great 
architectural opportunity to treat it as a matter of abstract art. Among 
the influences which act upon a nation’s life, which lend significance 
and coherence to its labour, and tend to dignify toil by providing it 
with an intelligible purpose, architecture is the chief. What we call 
style in building is the effect of national self-expression, in which the 
language used is a language of the hands instead of the tongue. It 
is participated in by all forms of labour, and the same motives which 
direct , the builder also inspire a number of subordinate crafts, and in 
general, the creative industry of the country. Unfortunately, it is 
such a long time since ’^architecture in Europe was thus regarded as 
the inspiration and leader of the national labour that we have allowed 
ourselves to forget how potent and how invigorating its influence at 
such times may become. For several centuries architecture with us 
has been a matter^ not of creative energy ^ but of archaeological research 
and investigation. Dealing in structural forms and methods — a 
structural language, in short — of classical origin and totally foreign to 
the national character and instinct, it was natural that the art of building 
should come to be regarded rather as a subject to be controlled and ^ 
supervised by experts and specialists and professors than by native 
builders and masons and the foremen and representatives of English 
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labour. The change is quite clear-cut in the history of architecture. 
Classic motives supplanted national in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, and the architect or specialist coming into being at precisely 
the same date was generated by the need for supervising methods of 
construction which English workmen did not understand or take the 
least interest in. 

Not that we share the opinion of some critics that architects were 
reponsible for the revolution. They came when they had to come, and 
the weakening of communal life, the decline of the guilds, and the 
relaxation of the spirit of citizenship were some of the causes which led 
to their appearance. Yet having once entrenched themselves in 
possession of architecture, the tendency of their action and teaching is 
undoubtedly to propagate and maintain what may be called the 
professorial view of the subject. They teach that architecture is a 
technical profession which requires to be judged and handled by 
professors of the art especially trained in its mysteries. That view, 
under steadfast prompting, the public has pretty generally Accepted, and 
architecture is now ivilh us no longer a matter in ivhich the national 
labour can freely anil intelligently co-operate^ nor even m which the 
average citizen can inta est himself as an expression of the feelings 
and ideas of himself and his race, but strictly enclosed preserve in 
which a certain number of building Brahmins go through their stately 
evolutions for each other’s delectations, while an occasional passer-by 
stops to peep through a hole in the hedge and wonder what it is all 
about. All that English life has lost and all that English labour has 
lost by this tokil soimration of iircliitcetiire from life and labour it would take us long 
to indicate. But hitherto, at any rate, the loss has been our own. We 
have allowed ourselves to drift into a false view of the subject, and to 
accept an archjeological or academic standard of judgment in regard 
to it. This has been bad for us in many ways, but as yet we have only 
hurt ourselves. The tragedy within a tragedy occurs when, being called upon to adjudicate 
for a foreign race, we proceed to force our standard upon them and by main force fasten round 
their neck the yoke we long iigo bound upon our own. Only, in the case of India, of course, 
that yoke is even more irksome ; for, whereas between ourselves and classic art 
there may exist at least a kind of cultured and intellectual affinity, 
between India and classic art there exists an absolute and entire estrange- 
ment. It is as though an all-conquering China should inflict upon 
lingland a new Capital in the pagoda style, by way of encouraging our 
loyalty and esteem for the Celestial Empire. Were it not that structural 
forms have become totally divested of any kind of human significance, 
•we should be struck by what there was incongruous and ridiculous in 
attempting to force Indian life into the forms and moulds evolved by 
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Latin life. But we are meditating something far more serious than a piece 
of artistic incongruity. That the imposition upon a country of a foreign 
style of building is bound to have a paralysing effect on its creative 
output and labour generally is a proposition which must not only seem 
inevitably true to every thinking mind, but the truth of which we have 
ourselves proved up to the hilt by our own melancholy experience. Yet 
this is the action we meditate in regard to India. We deliberately 
contemplate inflicting upon Indian life an artistic ideal with which Indian 
life has not one impulse in common and toward which no creative 
instinct in Indian character can ever naturally turn. This iiieiiiis that \n 
are preparing to administer the coup de grace to native Indian architecture and craftsman- 
ship by reducing them to merely mechanical occupations carried out, if carried out at all. 
in obedience to foreign instruction. 

We do not think that is an over-statement. That there docs still 
exist in India, despite official influence and the assiduous discourage- 
ment of the Public Works Department, a living tradition of art and 
craftsmanship is a matter which, we think we may sa)% admits (;f proof. 
This is a point on which we have not only the emphatic judgment of 
so competent a critic as I'ergusson, and not only the testimony of 
numbers of experienced observers who speak out of an intimate 
personal knowledge of the subject, but, what is even more irrefutable, 
we have the evidence of large and important buildings such as the 
Munshi Ghat and Ghosla Ghat at Benares, with their massive river- 
facades, buttressed with columns, supporting upper storeys of delicate 
arcades — architectural achievements of quite unquestioned vigour and 
coherence — and the Ramnagar Temple, and the modern architecture of 
Gwalior, besides many other examples, which seem to prove beyond 
doubt the survival of a native tradition of not yet outworn ’ vitality. 
On the other hand^ it is acknowledged that Giving to systematic dis- 
couragement, native art in India is on the decline, and maintains its 
ground with difficulty in certain native States remote from the official 
English influence. The Indian character and temperament arc pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the kind of discouragement which springs from the 
non-recognition of their ideals by the ruling powers, and even the 
native Princes, who should be the natural protectors of the national 
tradition, are strongly influenced by fashions which receive the coun- 
tenance of the Imperial Governnient. Hence we believe it is not too 
much to say that the building of the new Capital will, for good or ill, 
prove a decisive crisis. If native talent and invention are allowed free 
play and receive their full meed of recognition, the result can scarcely 
fail to be a renewal of prestige to Indian art, affording such a stimulus 
as may lead to a renaissance of the native arts and crafts, together with 
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all the good effects which such a renaissance* would be bound to have 
on Indian life and labour. If native talent is ignored and passed over , 
the result is likely to be, as ive have said, the coup de grace for Indian 
art and craftsmanship. Can anyone, intelligently interested in the 
future of the Indian people or of our rule in India, be indifferent on 
sucli a question ? The present Government, with whom the decision 
will ultimately rest, > are used to expressing democratic sympathies. Is 
their notion of popular rights confined to politics only? We venture 
to say that the present crisis involves consequences far more intimate 
to the happiness of the Indian [)cople than the giving or withh(ddin;i* of 
votes. There needs, it would seem, to deal worthily with so great an 
occasion, a man of more than official calibre. A Hurke, a llEACONS- 
riELD, a Gladstone, men whose minds were illumined witli the 
imaginative sympathy which transcends politics, would have known 
how to turn it to account. Let it be remembered that there are two 
India-s. The intellectual element in Indian life, largely influenced by 
Western thought, has learnt how to formulate its demands and articu- 
late its ideas. Hut besides tlic Iiitelkctiial India, tlieiT is the India of tlio Indian Peopio, 
an India not rceq>tivc of European [mv^vm or of tho methods of a ci\ilisatioii that is strange 
to it, hut whose hope lies in its being given the opportnnitv to develop and express its own 
inherent sentiments i»id aspirations. In the long run, the success of our Indian 
Rule will, perhaps, depend less on the exact measure of encouragement 
given to Intellectual India than on our capacity to sympathise with 
the India of the Indian Pcople.^^ The building of the New Capital 
^^jifford a n exacting test of our c apability in this latter direction. 

* I'he sentiments here expicssed in the concluding sentences of this remarkable 
article, lemarkiible for its having hit off so well and accuiately the Indian side of the 
question,— appear to be an important corroboration of our own views on the subject 
as expressed in the following extracts taken from an article, Neio Delhi Architecture 
and the Government Propouih, in the August, 1912 issue of this Journal “ In this 
matter the responsible authorities need to recognise that there are at the present 
moment two India-s, the India of the Indian leaders, and the India of the Indian 
I eoph, and that the two India-s arc emotionally (and iheiefore essentially) not 
homogeneous. The educated intellect of India has been, or is being progressively 
captured by European Rationalism and has been more or less successlul in starting 
cl European movement in this country,— a movement in which the leaders and their 
u^telhgence and capacity (and not those of the people) are necessarily of supreme 
importance ; and which seeks to impose a drastic reform on European lines from 
above. But the heart of India, its passion, its emotional enthusiasms, have not been 
and cannot be, so far as w^e could see, captured by the idea of the Euiopeanisation 
of the country. The heart of India is represented by the India of the Indian People 
abiding by the Indian traditions ; ami is not represented by the India of the Indian 
leaders governed by European methods and practices. 

“The ideal of Indian imperialism, or the ideal of Indian unity realised through 
|i whole-hearted devotion or surrender to the ideal Monarch,— such an ideal of 
miperialism (or call it nationalism, if you like)— though it might not perhaps lend 
Itself to the principles of a latter-day democratic rationalism affected by the India 
of the Indian leaders— has nevertheless been the traditional ideal dear to the heart 
of India— the India of the Indian People, And it is this India representing the 
'■o'ger part of the country, which needs to be approached and taken by the hand to 
co-operate with the tiovernment in the grand imperial scheme of which the erection 
of a new capital at India’s imperial cit^ may fittingly represent the beginnings. The 
building of the Imperial Capital at Delhi thus places in the hands of the Govern- 
oient a mighty and beneficent instrument by who^e aid the Government can, if it 
chooses, direct and regulate the course of Indian Unity along traditional lines’ and 
also realise in its favour an enormous accesion of popular goodwill,” 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEW CAPITAL : CLAIMS OF A EURO- 
PEAN TREATMENT OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE UNDER 
BRITISH AUSPICES-I 

I 

The controversy on the subject of the New Delhi Architecture derives 
much of its interest and importance from the fact that behind the ostensible 
issues raised and discussed, there is a more fundamental issue awaiting decision 
which seems to affect vitally all presentation of the New Delhi problem by 
European artists and writers generally. Behind the issue of the Indian m‘sus 
the European style, lies the greater issue — “ What is the architectural art which 
has marked — or is to mark — the period of the British occupation of the 
Indian Peninsula ? ” It was in this form that the problem was presented at a 
Meeting of the Royal Society of Arts on the 28th I^ebruary, 1873 by Mr. T. 
Roger Smith, r. R. 1 . 15 . a., and it appears that the views propounded by that 
gentleman on the occasion have been more or less echoed by many of the 
European artists and critics who have since entered upon a discussion of 
the New Delhi Problem. But in 1873, as now, there were among European 
gentlemen also, supporters of the Indian point of view and in the course 
of the discussion that followed the reading of Mr. .Smith’s Paper, we 
find Mr. (now Sir) William Emerson, r. r. r. n. a., expressing the following 
opinion ; — “ Me did not agree with the conclusion of the reader of the Paper, 
that the conquerer should carry into the coiKpiered nation a new style of 
architecture. He thought the course pursued by the Mahomedans was infinite- 
ly preferable. They adapted their architecture to that of the conquered 
country. European architecture would scarcely suit the reciiiirements of the 
country. Indeed it was impossible for the architecture of the West to be suit- 
able to the nations of the East, and the Alahomedan buildings were found to 
work well.”* Indeed, the preparation of Mr. Roger Smith’s Paper 'read 
before the Society of xArts seems to have been originally inspired by the idea of 
combating the view that, in a consideration of Anglo-Indian Architecture, i. e., 
of Architecture which should “ mark the period of the British occupation of the 
Indian Peninsula,” the claims of the indigenous architecture should have a 
determining voice. Mr. Smith’s idea was, as expressed in his Paper— “ AVe shall 
be likely to succeed best if we are not too anxious to incorporate much of the 
art or style of the country with our own.” But a far different opinion having been 
held even at that distance of time by some men of high official standing, by 
men for instance, like Lord Napier of Magdala, Mr, Smith set himself to 
the task of combating their views, — views which would assign to the indigenous 
architecture other than a subordinate place in the work of building up 
the architecture of the future for India. Thus we read, — “ A far different 
opinion has, however been held, and the propriety of buildings for European 
use in India being even European in character is so far from commanding 


*Vide pp. 286-87 of the Journal of the Society of Arts^ March 7th, 1873. 
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general assent, that I find in a report of a lecture on Architecture delivered by 
Lord Napier,** the conclusion arrived at that the Government of India would do 
well to consider whether the Mussalman forms might not be adopted generally 
as the official style of architecture” (paragraph 21 of Mr. Roger Smith’s Paper). 

Further, there is evidence that if at the time when Mr. Roger Smith wrote his 
Paper for the Society of Arts, opinion was divided as to the feasibility or desira- 
bility of transplanting Europeanism to India, a similar difference of opinion on 
the subject still divides experts. Thus, to quote only one instance, we note 
that not very long ago in the course of a discussion on a Paper on European 
Architecture in Lidia by Mr. James Ransome, f. r. i. n. a., the first Consulting 
.Vrchitcct to the Government of India (1902 — 1907) read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (23rd January, 1905), the opinion was expressed 
by one architectural authority, Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, f. r. 1. a., that 

“it was a fatal thing to attempt to tumsplant the traditional characteristics of 
other countries to one so entirely different as India. Even if our best archi 
tccts were to put their best efforts into purely European charactcristicts for 
building in India, they would fail. To be successful, an architect must seriously 
study the traditional architecture of the country (India). It was a difficult 
subject and diffidilt to grasp properly; but he believed that such grasp was 
really an essential secret of success.” t 

II 

It ai)pears to us, as wc have said, that behind all the discussions that have 
been and are being carried on in regard to the form of architecture suitable 
to the building of the new capital is the power of the European sentiment, 
shared in by the majority of luiglish officials and residents in India, that it is 
highly desirable to build in this country in “ some familiar European style,” 
but “with due attention to the requirements of climate.” The method of 
going about to work in the matter of European architecture for India would 
be — as was very clearly stated by a distinguished Anglo-Indian official expert, 
some years ago — •“ by making use of what is familiar and beautiful in European 
styles, by searching out and selecting features in those styles suitable to the 
varying climates of India, and by avoiding characteristics unsuitable out here 
under a burning sun or a tropical downpour of rain.” For, argued the same 

** It IS noteworthy that Lord Napier of Magdala, who is still living, is a 
signatory to a most influentially signed Petition presented on the 6th February 1913, 
to Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, drawing attention to the claims of 
the indigenous master-builders of India for employment on the building of the New 
Capital. The full text with the names of the signatories numbering 175 is given in 
the (London) Times for February 7, 1913. The Times introduces the Petition with 
the following words : — “ A Petition signed by a large number of persons of distinc- 
tion in arts, letters, sciences, religion, commerce, and public life and urging the 
desirability of the employment of Indian master-builders and craftsmen in the 
•construction of the New City of Delhi was presented to Lord Crewe yesterday.” 

t Vide p. 201 of Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Third 
Sp-ies, vol. xii, 1904-5, 
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authority, — “ It is unreasonable to expect to successfully meet our wants by 
transplanting unmodified, secular or ecclesiastical styles of European buildings. 
Although by so doing we may secure the shadow of a familiar memory we 
cannot be surpiiscd at the elements of discomfort which are imported by our 
want of originality and forethought. 'I’here is scarcely a church in India 
which is bearable in hot weather, and people unwillingly leave their cooler 
bungalows to persinro and suffer under the insufficient comfort of the Sunday 
punkha ! Although ours is not an Asiatic art, it is no hopeless task for 
Englishmen to bring the traditions of their familiar architectural styles to India, 
without doing offence to ihcir comfort and habits. But at present it cannot be 
said that there is cause to be satisfied with our efforts. All the more should 
we feel this dissatisfaction as wc are surrounded by fine native buildings and' 
by types of native architecture admirable alike for their good principles and 
taste. It is not the object of this Note to allude to Hindu or Mahomedan 
styles of architecture, but there can be no doubt that if these styles are to be 
perpetuated, natives should have the opportunity, under proper organisation, 
of studying the fine works that India has produced from the earlie.st tinie,’’'^ 

'Fhe above gives, we imagine, a correct picture of the state of fjclings and 
ideas among the majority of Europeans, officials and others re.srfdent in India, who 
call for Europeanism in Indian architecture. And so in the London Times of 
November 9, 1912, we read the folio ving very characteristic sentences: — 
The style must be onr 02V/i^ obvioudy it must be Indian too in the 

sense of being framed to suit the Indian light, the Indian climate, and the 
needs of Anglo-Indian life. I'or that purpose there are broad ideas to be 
taken from the classic building-^ of Inigo Jones and Wren, but let us hasten to 
disclaim any desire for a servile re[)resentation of English classic buildings 
upon an Indian plain.” And in a previous issue (October 3, 1912) the same 
paper wrote as follows : — ‘‘ d’hc habit, dear to ancient com/uerors^ of building 
themselves new capitals to symbolise their power has taken hold again, for 
special rea.sons upon the modern world ...Why should wc, the greatest of 
India's coinjuerors who hokl a very different sway, and mean to hold it for all 
time, be other than ourselves T It appears, therefore, important that the case in 
support of the European point of view should be properly stated. We have 
in the above paragraphs given a very general view of the case for Europeanism 
in Indian architecture ; but a more detailed exposition is necessary before it 
would be possible for us to weigh in an adcipiate measure the merits of the case. 
In the paragraphs that follow we have summarised the arguments that support 
the case for Europeanism, mostly in the language of an eminent architectiiial 
authority, Mr. Roger Smith, k.k.i.u.a,, whose Paper read before the Royal 
Society of Arts on February 28, 1873* ** still represents, for all practical purposes^ 
the realities of the actual situation, d 'hough the Paper was read some forty 
years ago, still it would appear that the arguments in support of Europeanism^ 

* Vide “ European Architecture for India— A Note by H. H. Cole, Captain, R.E.” 

** Reproduced in the Journal of the Royal Society of Aris^ March 7, 1873. 
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in Indian Architecture which have become current during the last few years 
are substantially those that were propounded in Mr. Roger Smith’s Paper. “ The 
arguments for and against the adoption of European styles in modern Indian 
buildings,” observed Mr. Cecil L. Burns, Principal of the Government School 
of Art, Bombay, in the course of a Paper read before the Society of Arts, on 
May 27, 1909^, “ were ably stated in a Paper read before the Society by Mr. 
T. R. Smith in 1873.” We propose, therefore, to give a summary, almost in 
Mr. Smith’s own words, of the European side of the question, and would also 
appeal to all concerned, both the Government and the Public, to consider what 
measure of weight should properly be attached to the arguments advanced, — 
in any dispassionate consideration of the (lucstion, with special reference to 
the problem of the Building of the New Capital. 

'J’he Indian side of the case, in one of the vital aspects, has been very 
ably summed up in the editorial of the (London) Morninj^ Post for January 
22, 19 r 3, which we publish elsewhere, and we have deemed it proper that the 
case for the European point of view, which is the [)oint of view of the majority 
of the European officials and European residents in this country — should be 
equally ably presented, and for this purpose also, we could not do belter than 
summarise the arguments advanced by Mr. Roger Smith in the Paper to which 
we have referred. * 

III 

And first of all, Mr. Smith seeks to refute one broad, general argument against 
luiropeanism in Indian Architecture, namely, that there is no such thing as a 
national oxEui^Ush^ or even a European^ style of architecture. Mr. Roger Smith is 
prepared to admit that “ at the present day it becomes dangerous to assert that 
we possess such a thing as a national style of architecture, and I for one, am 
nut going to venture far, at least within these walls, into a vexed controversy 
on this point.” And again we read, chat “ it is hard to say what an English 
architect of the time when we first began to build in India would have had to 
kill back upon as the national English style ; and it is difficult to see, therefore, 
what art, meriting the name, ought to have been transplanted to India, had 
we from the first desired to establish there buildings of architectural pretension ” 
(paras 21 and 19). But his case is as follows, — “ On a broad and general view of 
the aspect of Europe we may at least admit that there is a recognised modern 
European architecture about which we may be tolerably certain ; and while 
it is difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, to lay down the rule that our (architec- 
tural) work in India ought to be English, there could not, I should have 
thought, be much hesitation in admitting that it ought to be at least European — 
and in defining sufficiently for practical purposes what European architecture 
nieans” (para 21). And towards the conclusion of his Paper he makes himself 
more explicit by saying that “ the style adopted ought to be, not a direct 
imitation of any Asiatic type, but an adaptation of those European styles which 
kave grown up in sunshiny regions. Such styles are ancient Roman, or even 

*Vide p. 632 of the Journal of the Society of Arts^ June 18, 1909. 

3 
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Greek (when good enough materials and workmanship are procurable), or 
the Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance of Southern Italy, Southern 
France, and perhaps Spain. In treating any of these styles, certain features 
of the architecture native to tropical countries will have to be incorporated. 
But they must not be so freely used as to cause the edifice to lose its European 
style ” (paras 56 and 57). 

IV 

That is the answer to the question which he puts to himself in his Paper, — 
“ What sort of architecture ought we to employ in India ?” And he gives as 
his “ principal and .sufficient answer ” to all pleas urged in favour of a more 
adequate consideration of the Indian point of view, — that Hindu or Mahomedan 
architectuie is “not European, far le.ss British ” (para 23) ; and he goes on to 
support his point of view by the statement that the ICuropean treatment of 
buildings in India is the only “ natural course,” meaning by the last-mentioned 
phrase, a course laid down by conquerors in the past. Says he : “It ma)', I 
think, be fairly advanced, that in no country where there were buildings of 
which we have remains, has there been a great political and social crisis such 
' as an invasion, without a perceptible record being left on the architecture of the 
period imm ediatcly subsequent to the event. In Great Britain, for example we 
have a sudden leap taken by the architectural works of the whole island at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, and the close similarity of our elcvcnth-centnry 
churches to those of the north of France would lead an observant man to guess 
that such an event as the Norman Conquest had taken place, even though he 
had never heard of it. The series of lidvvardian Castles in Wales is another 
familiar example of the same thing ; but perhaps the most remarkable illustration 
of what I mean are found in the traces of Roman invasion which arc exhibited 
in Rome herself and in every corner of Europe ” (para 3). And then he goes on 
to argue, on the basis of the Roman parallel, thus, — “We ouglit like the Romans 
to take our national style with us. 'rhe custom of the Romans, in occupying 
comparatively barbarous countries, was to transport their architecture with very 
small variation, if any, to the new spot. In the stubbornness with which wc 
retain our nationality we resemble the Romans. They unquestionably not only 
cut their roads and pitched their camps in Roman fashion, but put up Roman 
buildings^ wherever they had occasion to build \ and the remaining fragments of 
those buildings testify that the Roman Governor of a province in Gaul or Britain 
continued to be as intensely Roman in his exile as the English Collector remains 
British to the backbone in the heart of India ” (paragraphs 20, 16 and 23). This 
view, propounded by Mr. Roger Smith in 1873, ll^at the only “natural course” 
is for the conquering nation to carry into the conquered country its style of 
architecture, and the arguments based upon the Roman parallel, have not grown 
obsolete with the lapse of time. Thus, only eight years ago, in the course of 
a discussion on a Paper on European Architecture in India read by Mr. Jame| 
Ransome, f, r, r. b. a., the first Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India, before a Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects (23rd 
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January, 1905), Mr. E. W. Hudson, a r, i, b. a., “ referring to the point as 
to the desirability of adopting the style of architecture indigenous to the 
country, asked ivhether as conquerors of India^ they were leaving upon the 
soil of that country the impress of their occupation, so that in generations to 
come, when the buildings there were probably in ruins, there would be the same 
evidence of British occupation as there was now in our country of the 
Roman rule ” * 

V 


L\ 'similar sentiment finds expression in the following extracts from a Letter 
to the (London) Times (Oct. 3, 1912) from the pen of Mr. Herbert Baker, a 
distinguished English architect of South African Lime who, along with Mr. 
Edwin Lutyens, K.R.i.r..A., is one the two principal Architects who have been 
appointed (January, 1913) in connection with the building of the New Delhi : — 
“Our admiration for the old civilisation can surely be best demonstrated 
by leaving the buildings of the Old Delhi alone... Should we not be guided by 
a cruder and more natural instinct^ if we fearlessly put the stamp of British 
sovereignty on the monument of the great work of which the Empire should be 
so proud 1 By so doing we should be following the precedent of the (keeks, 
the Romans and ^ of the Saracens themselves, when later in their history 
they had put their own impression on the arts which they had first absorbed.” 
In the above extract, the argument of the “ cruder and more natural 
instinct ” which should “ fearlessly put the stamp of British sovereignty ” 
upon the New Delhi is, as will be seen, but a polite paraphrase of Mr. 
Roger Smith’s argument of the “ natural course ” which is appropriate to 
a conquering nation. It will be seen also from tl>e above extract that 
Mr. Baker not only pursues the argument based on the Roman parallel, based, 
that is to say, on the example of the’ “ typical conqueror of the ancient world,” 
but seeks further to draw upon another parallel, the Greek, which, however, does 
not seem to us to be quite convincing. In support we would desire to quote from 
a Letter entitled “ The New Delhi,” in the (London) Daily Neivs and Leader of 
December 30, 1912, from the pen of Mr. Henry Holiday, a distinguished 
living English artist, who had been to India in 1871 and who then took occasion, 
we are quoting from the Letter, “to sketch the native architecture of India, 
and was deeply impressed not merely with its intrinsic beauty, but with the 
way in which it appeared to be at home in its surroundings and to belong 
to the place.” The example of the Greeks as con([uerors affording guidance 
to the English conquerors of India in solving the New Delhi Problem does 
not seem to Mr. Holiday to support the conquerors’ claims Thus, in the course 
of his Letter he observes : — “ It so happens that Greece has given us a perfect 
example of how to act in such a case. Under Alexander the Great, Greece 
took possession of Egypt and placed her own rulers there ; but throughout 
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to this wise action we owe the existence of the noble temples at Edfu, Philae, 
Kom Ombo, Dcnderah, etc. The style of the Ptolemaic period differed much 
from that of the earlier and later Theban work, but this was due to natural 
native growth, not to any foreign interference. Rome followed the good 
example of Greece ; neither of these great Powers, when they found a noble art 
native to the country^ were guilty of the vandalism of trying to destroy it. 
VVe are now exactly in the some position in relation to India. We find 
there a magnificent native architecture, individual and unique. At home we 
have unhappily nothing of the kind, and suffer from the miserable battle of 
styles We have to decide whether a new building is to be in some obsolete 
native style of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, or if it is to be Doric, Ionic 
Corinthian, Venetian or Renaissance, and so we have them all going at once, 
and clashing with Cuach other, harmonising with nothing, and wholly devoid of 
impressiveness. There is no such difficulty in India ; they have a noble indigen- 
ous architecture of their own. I believe that we are evolving out of the past chaos 
something that may be called our own, while ill-advised officials have been 
striving to suppress the fine Indian traditions but now we have a supreme 
opportunity. We are beginning to appreciate the great beauty of Indian art, 
'Indian literature, and Indian ideals, and when we have a splefidid occasion for 
giving a great impetus to Indian architecture, shall we cover the new site with 
British Museums, Royal Exchanges, Euston Stations and other nondescript 
erections having no connection whatever with the country^ the people^ or their 
surroundings ? ” 

VI 

Apparently the sentiment seems to be exceedingly powerful among a very 
large section of the English people here, although the same miglit not always be 
obtruded into public prominence, that the “ only natural course ” for “ the con- 
quering nation is to carry into the conquered country its style of architecture.’’ 
As an additional illustration of this thesis we find that Mr. Tlcathcote Statham, 
F.R.I.H.A., long the editor of The Builder (London), writes in the February, [913 
issue of the Fortnightly Revieiv on the subject of the Architecture of the ISteiv Delhi 
and bases a strong appeal for a European treatment of the New Delhi architecture 
on arguments enunciated forty years ago by Mr. Smith— viz., (1) the “natural 
course ” argument appropriate to a conquering nation, and (2) the Roman parallel. 
Mr. Statham’s contention is that — “ a conquering nation erecting buildings for its 
own use on a foreign soil,^ brings its own architecture with it, builds as 
it has been accustomed to build at home. It is in the natural course of 
things that it should bo sd. Some of those who do not perceive that racial 
and architectural instinct go together are rai'^ing a cry for a Moorish front to 
our Duomo, in other words, that we should do what no other conquering 
nation ever did, viz., adopt or adapt the architectural style of the Indian 
subjects^ or one section of them.. ..Wo in India are very much in the position of * 
the Romans in the countries which they conquered and annexed ; and what 
their practice was, we know well enough. Wherever the Roman eagles went, 
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there arose the Roman columnar temple and the Roman triumphal arch — 
alike at Nimes, at Tim^ad, or at Baalbec.” And the conclusion to which all 
this points is thus stated by the same writer : — “ The conclusion therefore would 
be, if there are important Government buildings to be erected at Delhi, build 
at Delhi as you would build in London^ only — with due regard to the difference 
of climate. There is where the real opportunity comes in for something new 
in architectural design and detail.” The distinguished editor of The Builder^ 
however, proposes to stretch the ‘ natural course ’ argument of the concpieror 
to further lengths than is even plausible. For, in the issue of The Builder 
for Septeniher 27, 1912 we read: “Indian Rajas vie with one another in 
building houses based on English models. If we are to retain sovereignty in 
India^ this attitude is one to he encouraged! (The italics are not in the original). 
'Phe only appropriate comment on this is that to make the suppression of 
national character in a dependent country a deliberate part of the policy of 
Empire, by reducing its architecture to a rcllection of the conqueror’s ideals, 
would be })erhaps undermining the basis of that Phnpire itself. 

Another luiglish journal devoted to the discussion of architectural problems. 
The Architects and Builders' Journal^ refers to the Roman parallel and to the 
‘ natural course ’ ai^uiment, in the following somewhat guarded terms : — “ It is 
rather a curious question for discussion whether a conquering nation should take 
its own architectural style into its new possession, or adopt the indigenous style 
for the buildings erected under its rule. The Romans, who may be considered 
as the typical conquerors of history, adopted the former’ principle and carried 
their own columnar style wherever they went. 'Phere were occasional examples 
of modifications of detail from local influence, but in general, a Roman 
triumphal arch for example, was essentially the same in design and style wher- 
ever it was erected. On first becoming possessors of India, we followed the 
same course not consciously or on principle, but because it was the natural 
thing to do.” * 

VII 

’^fhe Mahomedan conquerors of India did not, however, exactly follow the 
Roman example in matters architectural, and Mr. Roger Smith therefoie seeks 
to differentiate the case of the English from that of the Muhomedans in the 
following way. The Mahomedans, though invaders of India, observes Mr. 
Smith, “ did not pursue precisely the same course as the Romans, the principal 
reason being that they settled among people of a high, and to some extent, a 
kindred civilisation. When these people came to occupy large portions of 
India, they found existing an architecture, and a power of decorative carving, 

* The above appeared in 'The Architects and Builder! Journal for 1910 in the 
course of a review of Collection of Building Designs (issued by the Government 
of India in 1909) under the advice of Mr. James Ransome, r.R.i.n.A., the first Con- 
sulting Architect to the Government of India ; and of the first two Annual Reports 
(*907-8 and 1908-9) on Architectural Work in India drawn up by Mr. John Begg, 
I'.R-I.B.A., the second and present Consulting Architect to the Government of India. 
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which were very far from contemptible, and they proceeded to incorporate 
many features of tliis national art with their own ; and the very remarkable 
and beautiful buildings which resulted may be taken as an example of that 
which, under the circumstances of invasion and permanent occupation^ not without 
proselytism, a highly developed artistic instinct was led to do” (para 16). The 
Mahomedans in India after the invasion became “colonists” or “semi- 
colonists.” but, observes Mr. Roger Smith, “ in occupying India we have not 
become colonists ; wc have remained conquerors. We have not sought to 
divest ourselves of our national habits, or manners, dress, or laws, even when 
convenience would have been consulted by so doing. The broadcloth of the 
civilian, and the gold lace and epaulettes of the soldier, are eminently un- 
suited to tropical climates, where the natives, when they dress at all, wear 
cotton or cambric. But it is because they are intimately associated with 
Englishmen, as such, that custom has decreed the retention of these things. 
We administer justice, not tyranny, in India ; and yet, probably, a high-handed 
rule like that of an Oriental monarch would suit the difficulties of our case and 
the temper of the native mind belter than our fair but foreign methods of 
dealing with government and laws. Even our language is imposed by us on 
the courts of law, and European fashions, notions, and princy^les are stubbornly 
kept up in many cases, in which, if convenience alone were consulted, an 
entire change would be made. Now, why should our architecture be an 
exception to this rule ? We go to India, Europeans with pale faces, a strange 
tongue, and unfamiliar customs ; and our position as the foreign governing 
race, and as a race which does not settle in the country, and intermarry with 
the natives, but which has its home far away over the seas and retains all its 
personal relations with that home, makes such a course of conduct reasonable- 
in fact, inevitable. Let us, then, for consistency’s sake, be European in our 
art j for art, if it be true, is an expression of national individuality more in- 
tense and more truthful than custom, fashion, or government ” (para 22). 

Mr, Smith, however, admits that “ it is not always the conejuering nation 
which imposes its architecture on the conquered.” Thus, “ the arts of Greece 
were so infinitely superior to those of Rome, that when Greece was subdued, 
Roman art received its first great impulse, and took its first great lesson. Not 
so, however, in the case of nations inferior in civilisation to the Roman. 
Among them we can trace the footprints of the conquerors to the present 
hour ” (para 14). And so Mr. Smith argue.s, that “as our administration exhibits 
European justice, order, law, energy and honour — and that in no hesitating 
or feeble way — so our buildings ought to hold up a high standard of European 
art. They ought to be European both as a rallying point for ourselves, and 
as raising a distinctive symbol of our presence to be beheld with respect and 
even with admiration by the natives of the country * ” (para 57). “ Had we,” 

* The same sentiment finds expression, although in somewhat guarded form, ^ 
the following passages taken from an article entitled The Architect in India by 
Mr. John Begg, f.r.i.b.a., the present Consulting Architect to the Government of 
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declares Mr. Smith, “ a distinctive Efig^ish style, we ought unquestionably to 
use it in our colonies, as Rome did in hers, with such changes as local 
circumstances made necessary. But though this is, unhappily, not possible 
to us, there are in existence familiar European ” (archj^ological) “ styles well 
suited to the purpose” (para 57). Mr. Smith, however, is prepared to con- 
cede so far that “ if it had turned out that no architecture to which we are 
accustomed in England, or, at least, no architecture which we should see in 
England without any sense of its being strange, could be employed in a 
tropical climate, the case would be a very difficult one to deal with ” (para 21) ; 
hut it is not so. 

VIII 

Mr. Roger Smith is quite alive to the great difficulties of executing under 
Indian conditons designs based upon features of European (archieological) styles. 
'I'hus, we read — “The difficulties of getting the work done are far in excess of 
what are found in this country (England) ; and in the case of buildings the 
designs of which come from men unfamiliar with India, they must often be 
aggravated, and the prospect of a successful result endangered, by the fact that 
large portions of the designs will be in danger of being omitted altogether or 
radically altered, as^it will be found difficult, and believed to be impossible, to. 
carry them out at all in the materials and with the appliances to hand, 

while to write home for new details will involve a delay of six or eight 

weeks at least, the result being that designs which depend for their elTect 
upon being carried out completely are in danger of being mutilated and 
so spoiled, by tlic substitution of some feature more within reach, for 
parts which it is decided to omit ” [\KiYii 53). And again, to the same 

or similar effect, “ the scarcity in India of all the ap[)liances and aids which 
can be ensured in lingland gives rise to another difficult)’, by rendering 
many features impossible, or at least extremely cx[)ensive, which are of constant 
occurrence here (in England) ; and the architect must consider at every step that 
his building will be put up where manual labour is the only auxiliary that is 
plentiful. The resource of sending home to England for iron-work, brass-work 
terre-cotta, glass, and even carved stone, has been tried again and again, but 
there is great difficulty in obtaining exactly what is wanted ; and probably 

in every case the less this sort of assistance is relied upon the better, for the 

India, which appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly for July, 1911: “Official 

design and building work still bears, and must bear for yet a long time, a ratio to 
the aggregate of work in the country in enormous excess of what it does, say, in 
England. This is so not only by virtue of its actual bulk, but because it leads the 
way, and will, I hope, continue to do so till a respectable tradition has grown up 
sufficiently to render our leadership no longer a necessity. That won’t be, I fear, 
in our day, nor in the day of the next generation of fellow- workers, nor, perhaps, of 
the next again. It won’t be till India has so advanced that we are able to relinquish 
•'^>ur leadership in other professions too— in law, in medicine, in engineering--and 
pretty much in the order in which I have named them, architecture coming last 
of all.” 
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risks of transit cas well as other sources of disappointment largely interfere 
with its efficiency ” (para 52). Mr. Roger Smith also refers to another difficulty 
which is not perhaps less important then the difficulty of execution, — he refers 
to the difficulty of designing to suit the Indian climate. Says he : — “ The great 
difficulty in designing and contriving is, of course, to a large extent to cope 
satisfactorily with the heat and the glare, and to provide adequate protection 
against the monsoon ” (para 52). All these difficulties — those of executing and 
of designing according to European principles, but so, as to suit the climate 
he proposes to get over by entrusting Indian architectural work to educated and 
artistic European architects trained along European lines, but “ who know also 
something of the country (India) — chielly to nun resident in it” (para 54), -fore- 
shadowing in this respect the more recent and rapid growth of resident, imported. 
Western-trained, official architects in India who are to be found distributed 
among the various provinces of India. To the argument that “ Indian archi- 
tecture, whether Mahomedan or Hindu, is the offspring of the climate, and 
as such better fitted than anything we can import, to the circumstances of 
the country,” Mr. Roger Smith replies as follows Very true, but so is 
Indian food, Indian dress, Indian living, Indian administration. They are 
all the offspring of the climate, yet we cling and very naturally cling to 
the food, the dress, the manners, and the pfinci[)les of gfiverning to which 
we are accustomed ; and although, we retain them in principle, we are not 
unwilling to make such variations in detail as will tend to diminish some of 
the inconvenience experienced in consequence of the peculiarity of the climate, 
country, and entourage ” (para 2 ^). 

IX 

Mr. Roger Smith’s whole ideal of the scheme of Indian architecture under 
British ajgis is summed up by the statement that “ the leading features of the 
style of the conquering race have to be retained ; but at the same time its 
details have to be modified to suit the materials, the designers and the ‘work- 
men obtainable, and the circumstances of the climate or country ” (para 18) ; 
and further, “ that we shall be likely to succeed best if we are not too anxious 
to incorporate much of the art or style of the country with our own ” (para 20). 
For, it is a very hard “ intellectual and artistic feat when a European is asked 
to take such information as the labours of Mr. Fergusson have placed at our 
disposal and such photographs and casts as have come to this country, and to 
make the attempt to imbue his Western mind with Oriental feeling as well as 
learning, and is told to work out under those conditions a building for European 
occupation which shall not be European, For the best architect is, in his 
taste, his sympathies, and his style, the exponent of the feelings of his race, 
his time, his school. Irue art is a very national affair, tinged most strongly by 
the national peculiarities of the time, place and the people among whom the 
artist learns his art, and gets his inspiration, and though you may obtain a cold, 
formal, lifeless design, with horse-shoe arches, and surface-carving, and may < 
carry it out, you will not easily get buildings possessing real merit in this way. 
To master a foreign style of architecture so as to work in it respectably has 
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hitherto not been accomplished by the unaided exertions of one or two minds, 
but by the concurrent power of many” (para 25). Therefore, according to 
Mr, Roger Smith, once more,— “ the right thing in designing and executing our 
buildings in India is that they should be En^^/ish, if possible ; or if not, at any 
rate European in their aspect and general design, with such modifications as 
the climate, the materials, the power and training of the workmen and the local 
circumstances riiiider necessary ” (para 27). The utmost concession to the 
claims of the indigenous architecture which Mr. Roger Smith is prepared to 
grant would be as follows : — “ In the execution (of Indian buiKlings designed 
by I^uropcan architects in a European style), a large amount of effect will 
probably in time be obtained by enlisting the skill of native artificers in 
decorative work^ such as carving and pierced stonework ; and in treating their 
subsidiary parts, a man of gcuiius will often succeed in designing enrichments such 
as will be not inconsistent with his style, and yet not so strange to the native 
craftsman as to cramp him in his work and deprive it of that freedom of head and 
eye which the best decoration demands. Indian interiors might easily be rich 
with carving and bright with colour-decoration. 'I’here is an infinite amount of 
scope open here to the decorative artist ” (para, 54), 

Erratum — In •the above article, ‘ on p. 63, footnote, first line, for Lord 
Napier of Magdala who is still living, read the present Lord Napier of Magdala. 


CLAIMS OF INDIAN CRAFTSMANSHIP FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
I 

In the course of a Lecture on “ Modern Native Indian 
Architecture ” with lantern slide illustrations delivered under 
the pfesidency of the Karl of Plymouth, on January 27, 1913, 
in The Little Theatre, London, Mr. K. B. Havell made the 
following observations : — 

"In this question the interests of Great Britain and India were 
absolutely identical. The craftsmanship of India xoas a part of 
our Imperial assets which only the most short-sijrhted spendthrift 
political economist would throw to waste. The building of the 
new Delhi was, therefore, not a problem of style, but a problem 
of using Indian craftsmanship to the best possible advantage 
for the good of the whole Empire. He was quite willing to 
admit the force of the argument that this was an occasion on 
which the F’aramount Power should manifest its supremacy 
through its art, but it was cynical selfishness or utter foolish- 
ness to say that on that account they must ignore the living 
3 
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art of India. The hiofhest authority in the land had given 
to India a Message of lio[)e, of sympathy, of goodwill. Surely, 
then, it was the bounden duty of British architects to join with 
Indian builders in making the new Delhi an enduring monu- 
ment of these generous sentiments, in using art as a natural 
ground upon which East and West might reconcile their 
differences, instead of continuing to (‘ntrench themselves behind 
the walls of prejudice, seclusion, and mutual distrust. Archi- 
tecture might be a profession, a business, an amusement, or 
a fashion, but it could never be a living art unless it was deep- 
rooted in th(^ soil in which it grew. There was evidence ^ that 

I. Vu/e Fergussons Hi story of Tndia?i and Eastern Architecture^ new 
Edition (1910), vol. i, Indroduction, pp, 5-6 ; also vol. 11, p. 163 ; also vol. 11, 
pp. 184-185 ; corresponding to pp. 5-6, p. 469, p. 475 respectively of the 1899 
edition (John Murray) of the same work : 'riie first edition was published 
in 1876. 

In illustration of his lecture at The Little Theatre, “ several types of Indian 
buildings were thrown on the screen ; a palace from (Lijarat built in the 
sixteenth century as an cxam[)le of classical building ; a seventeenth century 
palace from Datra, and the back and front of an eighteenth century palace at 
Bharatpur. To illustrate the architecture of the last fifty years were shown 
street scenes in Jaipur, Hikaneer, and especially in Lashkar near (Lvalior 
[ — From a Letter dated January 21, 1913 from the London Corres[)Oiident of the 
Amrifa Bazar Patrika of Calcutta, published in its issue of February 2r, 1913 ] 

Similarly, we find the following expression of opinion in a joint Letter from 
Mr. I . W. Rhys Davids, the President, Mr, W . Kothenstein, the (diairman of the* 
Executive Committee, and Mr. A, H. Fox -Strang ways, the Honorary SeiTctary, ol 
the /nd/a Society of London, which ap[) ‘ared on T7th December, 1912 in 
The Times:—'' Whether Indians arc capable of such work or not would dl’pend, 
we imagine, largely on the extent to which they understood and sympathized 
with the practical requirements. Where these conditions have obtained, Indians 
have raised within recent times many domestic buildings (as at Muttra and in 
Orissa), a railway station (at Alwar), palaces (along the ghats at Benares and 
other sacred places), and Royal palaces (as now at Bikanir). There is no need, 
therefore, to suppose that their architectural ideas are bounded by mosques and 
tombs. Few would doubt their ability to build a practical and imposi?tg Durbar 
Hall. Phis, it will be seen, is intended to be a refutation of the popular Anglo- 
Indian view, echoed by Lord Curzon in his Letter to The Times (7th October, 
1912), that the Mogul style is only “ well adapted to a mosque or a tomb with 
its courts and gardens, or even to the purdah life of an Indian potentate.” 

See also an important article by Colonel T. H, Hendley, c. i. e., on 
' Progress in Architecture ” which appeared in the Journal of Indian Art and 
Industry for January 1912, (No. 117)1 published from London, under the patron-* 
age of the Government of India, by Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd., Hanover 
Street, Peckham, London, S, E, Colonel Hendley is a distinguished expert 
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India long- ago could build for herself without Ettropcan 
supervision as well as Europe built in the Middle Ages, and 
that India long ago [)ossessed a great school of living craft 
such as Europe had not known for many centuries, with all 
those vital qualities which enabled a great tradition of living- 
craftsmanship to adapt itself to the needs of the time in which 
it lived. If the Government of India would at last make up 
its mind to (establish a consistent and rational architectural 

uiUhority whose interest in, and services to, Indian art and roThitecture are well- 
known : he was the Chairman of the Indian (k'mimittee of the Festival of Empire, 
Imperial Exhibition at London, lyri. We take the following extracts from 
the aforesaid article, as bearing specially on the ([uestion we are discussing : — 
“The collection of pictures and ]■^hot(;graphs in the Indian C.'oiirt afforded 
ample opportunity of ('omparing the masterpieces of Indian architecture with 
the buildings which have been erected during the last century under the British 
Rule. The latter have usually been of purely utilitarian ('haiacter, and are 
not always marked by their beauty, whatever may be said as to their fitness 
for the uses to which they have been pul. The subject is, therefore, only 
lelerred to here in firdcr that (‘xpression may be given to a hope that, in the 
construction of the new imiieiial capital lO Delhi, some encouragement may 
be afforded to Indian architects and craftsmen by allowing them to assist in 
making the great scheme a success. 

“ It has been asserted liiat there arc at the present time no great Indian 
architects, and that Indian architecture is a dead art ; but many examples have 
been brought forward in the Journal of Indian Art during the past twenty-eight 
years, which confirm the opinions of those \vho know India well that there 
are master-lmilders still livinst, ndio, backed by an army of some of the best 
craftsmen in the worlds are capable of j^reat thins^s, and^ at all events^ 
of provinst that Indian Architecture can be made once more a vigorous^ living 
art. Financial and other adequate reasons, the chief of which doubtless 
has* been the need of rapid erection of public buildings, have prevented 
the construction of great architectural structures, but exiuiiples arc not 
wanting to prove that, when circaimstances have been favourable, the 
Indian master-workers and craftsmen have shown, not only that they have 
much technical skill, but considerable initiative poToer. This has, perhaps, 
been more marked in the Native States, though not infrequently it has been 
evidenced under the control of ofheers in the Indian Tublic Works I)ei)artment. 

“ This city (New Delhi), while well suited to the modern conditions such 
as sanitation, adaptation to ollicial requirements, and the like, should not be 
f^ut of harmony with local surroundings and Oriental traditions. It should, 
however, be specially and most emphatically a permanent mark of Rritish Rule 
• •••The general planning of the new Delhi and the control will no doubt devolve 
upon engineers, architects and administrators of the widest experience, but 
then seems no reason why under proper supervision and in compliance with 
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policy in India, there is no reason why the Indian master- 
builder should not be given opportunities for maintaining under 
British Rule those great traditions which his forefathers created 
in the service of former rulers of India.” (Vide tlie London 
Daily News and Leader for January 28, 1913.) 

II 

Similarly, also, the claims of the Indian architectural art from 
the point of view of the luiipire, were brought out and pressed 
on the attention of the Home Government by Mr. Joseph 

King, M. P. in the House of Commons (December 20, 1912). 
Thus, — “There was the great (jiiestion whether Indian 
craftsmen and artists were to have their chance. If any desire 
to know what Indian art and architecture could do, let them 
go to South Kensington ^ in the holidays and see what beautiful 
work was being done in perfect tradition with the best old 
times of India. The notion seemed, however, to be, — to set 
up in Delhi, buildings which might as well be set u|) in New 
York, or Rio Janeiro. No national expression would be given 
to the great nation of India. lUit that would be really a 

slight of the national art, architecture, and crciftsnicn in our 
Great Empire, After all, we are governing India as trustees 
for the Indians, not on our own account, but because loc believed 
we had a great Imperial Mission, The bill would have to be 

tvell-considered general regulations, designs for public buildings as ivcll as for shops 
and private residences should not be invited from Indian master-craftsmen and 
artists 

Read also the following extract from an article on Agra and Delhi by Mr. 
H, G. Rawlinson, which appeared last December in the Times of India Illus- 
trated IVeekly — “ As wc ga/e in admiring awe upon these marvellous creations, 
it is impossible to help wondering whether tlie new capital of India will be 

as noble a monument of British Rule as Agra and 1 )elhi are of the Empire 

of the Moguls. Shall we create a city as worthy of our name, embodying 
the aspirations of the twentieth century as completely as Agra embodied 
those of the seventeenth ? Or, shall wc create a jumble of pseiido-CIassic and 
pseudO'Gothic monstrosities such as wc see in the other cities we have occupied 
in India ? The descendants of the craftsmen who executed the inlaid work of 
the Taj Malial still exist, ruined indeed by the modern craze for suburban 
villas in cheap stucco, but ready, if a fitting opportunity is given, to reassert 
their traditional skill, It is our duty to employ them, as Lord Curzon employed 
them in his work of restoration. It is our duty, too, to set an example in 
taste to modern India and to check the senseless imitation of ugly, useless, 
foreign models. A nation’s art rellects its soul \ by the new Delhi the sincerity 
oi England’s work in India will be judged.” 

2. See footnotes i, 3 and 7. 
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paid by the Indians, and he wanted Indians to have a chance 
of working out the craftsmanship and the splendid genius 
they possessed. If Honourable Members would take the trouble 
to look into the current number of the “ Sphere,” they would 
see a magnificent set of illustrations of modern Indian works 
of architecture® — buildings erected recently throughout the 
Indian hhnpire. He ventured to say that for beauty, skill, 
craftsmanship, and magnificence of designing, totally alien as 
they were to Western Art and totally inappro[)riatc as they 
would be for buildings to be erected in LoikIcmi, these buildings 
could not be surpassed throughout the world. He felt deeply • 
on this subject, not only as a man who loved Art, but as a man 
idio loved the British Emphx. Was it fair that Indians who 
had great genius, a great history, and a great tradition should be 
asked to |)ay out of their revenue in order that some archi- 
tects — excellent men no doubt, and gifted and accomplished 
artists too, — might have the o()portunity of erecting in the new 
Delhi palaces of Italian art ? ” 

HI 

% 

Similarly, wc find that Mr. '[\ W. Rhys Davids, Mr. 
W. Rothenstein, and Mr, A. H. b^ox-Strangw'ays, res[)ectively 
President, Chairman of Committee, and Hony. Secretary, of the 
India Society of London, writing to the (London) Times (17th 
December 1912), made the follow'ing observations : — 

“ We have said that w'c wish to emphasize the claim 
of the art of a country to be su[)ported and encouraged by its 
Government. We do so not only from the point view of the 
ruled, hit also from that of the riders. Of art it has been 
observed that those who know most about the thing least often 
use the w^ord. Hut at least this may be said, that scope for 
artistic expression is as necessary to some people as free play 
for* scientific ingenuity is to others. To day the West displays 
its energies in Science ; the Ivast still tries to express its happi- 
ness in Art. To measure, therefore, the real loss of India of 
having its art ignored, wc must imagine what we should feel 
il our own rulers discouraged all scientific aspiration. We 
have given India a good deal of happiness as we understand 
it ; it remains to give them happiness in the way they can feel 
it best. Moreover, the prejudice is breaking down by which 
Lastern art was held a few decades ago to be barbaric or 
merely curious ; and we begin to see that it says, if we would 
let it, things which it deeply imports us to know. When, 
then, as at Delhi, it is possible to contribute to the happiness 
of a large section of the community and to vitalize a mode 


3. See footnotes i, 2 and 7, 
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of expression whose force wc ourselves arc beginning* to feel, 
should we not think twice before we turn away? ” 

IV 

The claims of Indian Craftsmanship from the point of 
view of the British Lnnpire forms the subject of a short article 
by Mr. Joseph King*, M. P., in the pages of the l ^ineyard^ 
(of London) for February, 1913. That article concludes with 
the following significant utterance — “ That Phnpire and Crafts- 
manship are not poles asunder but closely and intimately 
connected, is the fact which ought to decide one of the ques- 
tions now before the Secretary of State for India.” We have 
great pleasure in reproducing below almost the whole of this 
very not ible contribution on the subject, and would sincerely 
thank Mr. King for the ability and persistency with which 
he has been advocating the claims of the indigenous Archi- 
tectural Art of India as against the inroads of Furopeanism. 

(A) 

“What has Empire to do with Craftsmanship ? liinpirc 
means that great body of Government and mass of inlluences 
and sentiment which give a political cohesion, more or less 
strong, to peoples of different languages, religions, states of 
culture and traditions. Craflsniauship is the personal power 
and activity of the worker to use a skilled eye and trained 
hand in the daily avocation of his life. What possible con- 
nection can there be between them ? The great changes in the 
Indian Empire which were announced by King George V. at 
the Delhi Durbar on 12th December, 1911, bring the two, 
Empire and Craftsmanship, very close together. It is intended 
to move the Governnient capital of India from Calcutta to the 
ancient Indian capital, Delhi. When the announcement was 
first made and discussed, it was assumed that the new city would 
be an Indian city, that is, Indian in architecture and as far as 
possible a continuance of the great traditions of building and 
style, with such changes and adaptations as might naturally be 
required to make the new Government I louse and public offices 
convenient, .sanitary, and suitable. 'Phis view was sealed with 
the highest authority when the Governor-General on the 
25th March, 1912, stated in Council his strong desire that the 
buildings should be in Indian style.® Everyone understood that 
this was the generous and considered judgment of the Emperor of India 
himself. 


4. Published by A. C. Infield, 13 Clifford’s Inn, London, K.C. 

5. See the next following article, “ The Government of India and the 
Architecture of the New Delhi.” 
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“ But it is not only from reasons of State policy and justice, 
thit is, hec-iusc it is tne Indian not the British caoital which 
is to bj set up, and because the Indian people i)ay, that Indian 
architecture should be considered for building;' the new Delhi. 
There is also this fact, that India [)ossesses a native style and 
native craftsmen with unbroken traditions. Reasons social, 
economic, and political have broken the continuous line of 
craftsmen in Enoland® ; the workmen-artists, wh(^ carved the 
fi'^'ures in the west front of \\''(*lls Cathedral and the ano’els 
in the choir spandrils at Lincoln, have left no inheritors of 
their tradition and skill. Modern Gothic is often learned, beau- 
tiful and finely desitjned ; it is not spontaneous and natural 
as mediawal Gothic in the thirteenth and Iburtecmth centuries. 
But thinj^s are otherwise in India. I'he unbroken traditions 
of the F.ast mean that the Indian worker is an artist, in a direct 
line of succession reachin<4 back for centuries, and he inherits 
his predecessor s skilled ey(!s and trained hands. 

“Anyone who will s[)end an hour at the Indian Section of 
the South Kensington iNIeseum, may see doorways, windows, 
balconies, t^rilkfs, columns, and even whole facadcjs ot Indian 
huildino's, some ancient, others modern, but with the recent and 
contemporary exam[)les presenting* no break from the old tradi- 
tions of past centuries.'^ So complete is the tradition that work 
of )’esterday mit;ht hiav() been done three centuri(‘s aoo, and still 
older w(jrk seems to How into the art craftsmanship of to-day. 

0. See iilso llii* observations of ihe (I.ondon) Jfi/yii/ig Post reprinted, 
I)!). 58-59 

7. Koad the following extract from the Official Handbook (pp. 5^ and 9) 
of the. United Provinces Exhibition, Allahabad, 1910-11, held under the patronage, 
and with the active co-operation, of the United Provinces Government : “ It is 

a matter of congratulation that architecture still remains a living art in India. 
l'he*lvxhibition buildings, so far as cost permitted, have been designed to 
illustrate the point. All the more important Exhibition buildings are in the 
true Indian style of architecture, combining the best features of Hindu and 
Muhammadan art : and with the white domes and pinnacles nestling among 
green trees they make a very picturesque groiqi. They are coloured through- 
‘ait m pale stone picked out in white which lights up well without being too 
glaring in the sun. The point, however, is far more abundantly proved by the 
( xample of carved stone pillars and canopies and pierced screens from Muttra, 
Agra (worthy of special note is the small pillar from Fatehpur-Sikri), Kota, 
bharatpur, Jodhpur, and the fine exhibits of stone-work from Gwalior and 
bikanir. The Exhibition may serve to demonstrate that given the will and 
the means, it would be still possible to have a living architecture and purely 
• Indian decoration adapted to modern requirements.” 

See also footnotes 2 and 3 ; and para 2, p. 80 ; also Daivn for August, 1912, 
IW65 ; also E. B. Havcll’s official Monograph on “Stone Carving in Bengal” 
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“ Anyone who vvent throuj^h the Indian Bazaar at “the White 
City” in London^ the year before last must have noticed workers 

^ published by the Government of Bengal, 1906 (Bengal at that time including 
I Bihar and Orissa) ; also ‘‘ A Idea for Indian Architecture ” by Mr. 0 . C, 

; Gangoly in the Modern Review for March, 1912. 

8 . On the occasion of the Coronation of our King-Emperor in England, 
' a practical demonstration of the inherited skill of India’s hereditary artisans 
was given before large bodies of ICnglishmcn in connection with the Indian 
Section of the Imperial Exhibition (or 'I’hc Festival of the Empire^ as it was 
called) held in the Crystal Palace, [-.ondon, June 19 ii. A very graphic and highly 
appreciative pen-picture of these Indian craftsmen at work at the Exhibition, 
by Mr. James Douglas appeared in the columns of The Morning Leader {y\o\s 
incorporated with the Daily News of London). The following extracts from 
the article would help to .show the impression which our Indian artisans were 
able to make upon the English visitors to the Indian Section of the 
Exhibition : — 

“ The Indian craftsman at work in the White City are fascinating creatures. 
It is hard to imagine that strange silent beings are sitting on their heels in 
London, and not in a bazaar in Lucknow, or Agra, or Delhi, or Bombay. They 
are utterly isolated and separated from the life around them. They have 
not yet caught the air of exhibited beings. Their pose is an alien one. They 
are as they were a few weeks ago in their native city or village. It is we who 
are out of place and incongruous, for they have brought the spirit of India 
with them, and for the moment it resists the pressure of the new raw environ- 
ment. Their garments make us furtively ashamed of our ugly and tight clothes. 
Their self-contained grace makes us blush at our awkward and clumsy move- 
ments. Their gentle harmony of phy.sical calm arouses in us a doubt with 
regard to our superiority. Try as we may, we cannot feel that we are nobler 
products of a higher culture. They compel us to question the beauty and 
dignity of Western aims and ideals. They look like aristocrats who have strayed 
into a coarse and heavy society of vulgarians. It is a very preposterous thing, 
but beyond doubt these men and women make us feel vulgar. 'We are their 
rulers, their masters, their lords and gods, but they make us feel like serfs and 
slaves. It is only an illusion, but it is a very powerful one .... And yet he 
is only a cheap, common, ordinary, working man — even cheaper, commoner, 
more ordinary than our cheapest, commonest and most ordinary, Why does 
our civilisation fail to breed masses of men like him ? Is the fault in our food, 
or our beer, or our .schools, or our bricks? Or is it a secret of the .soul ? 
Certainly this men’s attitude to life is in some undecipherable ' fashion different 
from ours. As you study him, you divine a queer composure, a strange balance, 
a surprising symmetry in his personality. He looks a harmonious being with 

a settled imperturbable fixity of mood Here, again, you feel that you 

are gazing at a craft that was old before Clive and Warren Hastings were born. 
There are three hundred millions of these calmly unprogressive creatures in 
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in wood, metal, stone, and textiles, who were artist craftsmen, 
working out ever new variants of old methods and motives, 
adapting and inventing yet observing the limits and rules of 
their native arts. To use men who can work on these lines 
in wood and stone is to encourage and honour the best qtialities 
of the people. To ignore them by building in the Italian 
Renaissance or Palladian style — for such is the alternative 
finding favour in certain official circles — is to work out in a 
London office, from drawings or photographs taken in Rome, 
Paris, or Vienna, designs for facades, pillars, doors, windows, 
and courses, which might be constructed and set up just as 
well in New York, Buenos Ayres, London, or Berlin. Under 
such a method, even if Indian carvers and masons are employ- 
ed at all, they will be copying slavishly a structure and decora- 
tion which is alien to them, when they might be encouraged 
to work out their native genius. 

“ Delhi is a city, with a great past and great buildings ; 
and where the new Delhi will join on to the existing Delhi, 
there, unquestionably, the new buildings should be Indian in 
style. There are, of course, various Indian styles : the Mogul 
taste, fantastic and ostentatious, would not be adapted in 
Delhi so readily as the architecture of the Pearlier Mohammedan 
periods, which, embodying Hindu traditions, is restrained yet 
flexible, and gives opportunities for capable Indian craftsmen 
to show their artistic powers. 


India. The marvels of machinery do not appear to thrill their breasts. They 
are content to be what they are and what their ancestors were. The thought 
is staggering. A horrid suspicion rears its head. Is it possible that machinery 
has not altered the nature of man ? Are these child like craftsmen abysmally 
inferior to our chain-makers, and potters, and cotton operatives ? [ — For the 

whfile of Mr, Douglas' article^ see Dawn for March igi 2 ^ Part //, pp, 11-12 ] 
The reader will here note that in the United Provinces Exhibition held at 
Allahabad, 1910-11 (ist December 1910— 28th February 1911) under official 
patronage and supervision, a demonstration similar to that which was held a few 
months after at the Imperial Exhibition of London, was given of Indian artisans 
at work. The Allahabad demonstration, however, was on a far extended scale. 
The craftsmen were drawn from all parts of the Province and were all workers 
selected for their special skill at their respective trades. They were accom- 
modated in one hundred and ten stalls forming three sides of a large quadrangle 
at the very entrance of the Exhibition. “The stalls,” says the Official Hand- 
book, “ were occupied by working artisans, each working at his trade in the 
,same way as his ancestors had worked at it for generations past,” and were a 
sort of “ compendium of all the industries indigenous to the country, and with 
few exceptions, indigenous to the United Provinces,” 

4 
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“ These various styles persist in living to-day. They are 
capable of giving great variety, and in the great city which 
the new Delhi will be they may stand in friendly rivalry 
giving the charm of contrast. They are readily adapted to 
the life and work of the Western officials who will largely in- 
habit and use them. They are the growth of ages, of civi- 
lisation which is still the civilisation of the Indian Empire. 

“ The (Government of India is carried on by leading British 
intellects, yet worked through trained and trusted natives. A 
similar method can be followed in the building of new Delhi. 
A competent British architect should be chosen, say for Govern- 
ment House, which as the official residence of the Viceroy 
will dominate the new city ; he should lay out the design and 
control the whole; with him should be associated Indian 
architects, who, under sympathetic and intelligent guidance, 
would have a chance of working in Indian architectural forms, 
and would be simultaneously instructed in a knowledge of 
structural, sanitary, and economic methods, such as Western 
architects have come to understand these things. Moreover, 
Indian architects working thus under leading Englishmen would 
act as channels of sympathy between the ruling minds of the 
British and the craftsmen, the best representatives of a 
nation’s workers.” 

( 13 ) 

“ But not even so are all the aspects of the question ex- 
hausted. Empire and craftsmanship can be associated in 
easing two of the greatest problems of India — the native 
Princes whose sovereignty is exercised under British protec- 
torate, and the British officials, whose .devotion to the public 
service is marked by a perfect aloofness from the life of the 
refined and superior Indians. The native Princes are constant- 
ly building palaces, public offices, schools, museums ; are 
they to be induced by the example of the new Delhi to build 
in native style or on new exotic models ? If the Government 
House at Delhi is Renaissance or Classical, then the native 
Princes, will follow suit in that style. If an Indian style is 
adopted they will copy that. Nor will it stop there. Palaces 
and buildings like London and Paris will require furniture 
from Tottenham Court Road or the Champs Elysees. Fur- 
fiiture of SpanisE mahogany or Austrian oak will be preferred 
to the work of the Indian cabinet-maker. Hangings and 
coverings, doubtless very fine, from the power-looms of Roubaix 
or Halifax will outset the work of tlie hand-looms of the Indian 
bazaar. The industrialism of the West will be encouraged^ 
to overcome the craftsmanship of the East ; and the Indian 
workmen* will have to pay for their own obliteration, The 
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Standard that will be set up is of immense importance. Let 
it be a national, not an anti-natioivd one. Let the British 
residents in the Native States be encouraged by the example 
of the new Delhi to foster Indian art, and Indian sentiment, and 
to develop the possibilities of the Indian people, not to super- 
impose a totally foreign veneer of exotic culture on the people 
whom they advise and whose affairs they administer. 

(C) 

“ Then, again, there is the admitted fact that our officials 
in India, military and civil, have practically no life, public, 
social, or private, in common with those Indian families who 
are their equal in culture, refinement, and wealth. The reasons 
for this are that the Ano-l(3i?‘Indian is in India for a few years 
to work hard and then to return to England with a pension 
and no further connection with India, that there is no attempt 
made to overcome the racial, religious, and other differences 
between the Western and the Oriental, and that the whole basis, 
surroundings and aims of life of the two classes differ too 
widely to allow of a mutual approach. Everything possible 
therefore should be done to break down this alienation of official 
from native. The tacit admission that the art of India was 
not unworthy of European admiration would be a lasting 
admonation to mutual approach, if Indian architecture were 
ado[)ted for Government building in Delhi, 

“ That Empire and Craftsmanship are not poles asunder, 
but closely and vitally connected, is the fact which ought 
to decide one of the questions now before the Secretary of 
State for India.” 


Errata: — In Part I of the P^ebruary, 1913 number, oil p. 4:2, 
line 27, read — by the Persian for — of the Persian \ 
and on p, 44, line 36 read for 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE NEW DELHI 

Since the gracious and memorable Declaration by our august 
King-Emperor, on the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the New Capital (15th December, 1911) by Imperial hands, that 
“ It IS My desire that the planning and designing of the public build- 
ings to be erected will be considered with the greatest deliberation and 
; care, so that the new creation may be in every way worthy of this ancient 
and beautiful city,”--there have been a series of pronouncements made 
by die highest authorities which go to show that the Government of 
India have been seriously considering to what extent they should be 
prepared to forward the claims of an Indian treatment of architecture 
in the building of the New Capital. It appears that the Government 
while most anxious to consider in a spirit of justice and sympathy 
the claims of native India in the matter are yet confronted with a 
threefold problem of great difficulty and delicacy: (i) to gratify 
Anglo-Indian prejudice which would regard the adoption or adapta- 
tion of CLVchcsologicul styles of architecture of Huvopccin oyigin as an 
expression either of the Britisher’s racial superic.'rity, or of the spirit 
of the conqueror: (2) to conciliate Anglo-Indian sentiment which 
affects to find in the adoption or adaptation of such styles the only 
real hope for the building of a capital which, to quote the language 
of some representative exponents of British opinion, shall reflect “ in 
form and character the aim and spirit of British rule,”— which shall 
be “ especially and most emphatically a permanent mark of British 
rule, character and influence,” or,— which shall be “ as faithful . an 
embodiment of the spirit of the British Raj as our architects can 
desire ; and lastly, (3) to produce edifices which should be living 
works of art (not mere antiquarian curiosities), while fulfilling at the 
same time all modern utilitarian requirements. These last, it will be 
noted, would not easily lend themselves to much artistic treatment 
except at the hands of true artists, and would accordingly and ordinarily 
be better left to the care and control of mere engineers. The 
difficulties of the Government of India under the circumstances men- 
tioned above are not to be minimised, but to Indians it is a matter of 
the highest inspiration that His Imperial Majesty has not ceased to 
take a personal and* deep interest in the question ; and that His 
Excellency, Lord Hardinge, is also equally interested in creating a 
capital which should draw towards itself the love and sympathy and 
affection of the vast Indian populations. 

That the Government of India has been slowly feeling their way 
towards a fuller appreciation of the many-sidedness of the probiem is 
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evidence of the deep and earnest care which they are bestowing upon 
the subject. Since February 1912, when Sir Robert Carlyle, K.c.S.L, C.I.E., 
on behalf of the Government of India, in reply to a question by the 
llon’ble Sir G. M. Chitnavis K.C.I.E., C.I.E., made their first official pro- 
nouncement^ on the sabject of the new Delhi architecture, the problem 
has been discussed with some vehemence both here and in England, and 
the Government have, it appears, been taking special <*note of the various 
points of view which have appealed to the various exponents of public 
Opinion ; and it appears also that the series of official statements which 
we give below represent a gradual growth of ideas on the subject in the 
Government of India itself. We are satisfied that the Government would 
not willingly close their ears to a further discussion of the subject ; but 
it appears that the Indian point of view requires to be pressed home, 
not, indeed, by a mere repetition of old arguments, but by bringing out 
further phases of the question, and especially that aspect of it which 
would relate itself to the primary factor in the case, the factor of art in 
architecture. With^ these preliminary observations we would place before 
the reader the following series of official pronouncements made since 
February, 1912 on the Building of the New Delhi. 

I. At a Meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council held at Calcutta on 
26th February, 1912, a question was put by Sir G. M. Chitnavis, k.c.i.k., c.i.e., 
as to the intention or otherwise of the Government “ to employ Indian architects 
and carvers of the old school on any constructive or decorative work which may 
be undertaken at Delhi, or to patronise and encourage as far as practicable the 
revival of Indian art in the Public Works Department:” The Government 
of Indians reply given by Sir Robert Carlyle, k, c, s. i., c.i. e., the responsible 
Member in charge of the Department, was as follows 

“ Government have every desire to encourage the revival of Indian art 
in tlTe Public Works Department and elsewhere and will take every opportunity 
of doing so with a due regard to economy in the expenditure of public 
funds. Government have no doubt that work will be found on the new 
buildings at Delhi and the capital of the new province for a considerable 
number of Indian carvers and workers in the decorative arts, but the 
extent to which these will be employed will largely depend upon the 
nature of the designs for the buildings—a question which has not yet been 
considered. The architects to be employed on the design of the buildings 
will be selected solely with regard to their qualifications for the 
important work and for dealing with the numerous complex problems connected 
with the design and construction of buildings adapted to suit modern 
^^quirements,” 

* On 26th February, 1912, at a Meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
l^eld in Calcutta. 
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2. At a Meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, March 25th, 1912, 
held for the last time in the Council Chamber, Government House, Calcutta, 
His Excellency, Lord Hardinge, made the following statement ; — 

“The creation of this new city (Delhi) is a matter in which I am taking, 
and shall continue to take, a very keen personal interest, and 1 have been in 
correspondence with Lord Crewe to send here as soon as possible the best 
sanitary engineer, town-planner, architect and landscape-gardener that he can 
find to draw up plans for the new city. When acceptable plans have been 
prepared, the moment will arrive to call in architects to provide suitable 
designs and estimates for new Government buildings, and this will require 
very careful selection and supervision. My own personal inclination is towards 
an Oriental style of architecture, which shall be in unison with local surround- 
ings and with climatic conditions.” 

[Read in this connection the following observations of Mr. Joseph King, .m.i*. 
in his article on Empire and Craftsmanship in the (London) Vineyard, February, 
1913, reproduced elsewhere in this number of the Dawn\ “'I'he Governor 
General on the 25th March, 1912 stated in Council his strong desire that th(' 
buildings should be in Indian style. Everyone understood that this was the 
generous and considered jjudgment of the Emperor himself] 

3. At a Meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council held at Simla uii 
September i8th, 1912, His^ Excellency spoke as follows : — 

“ My attention has been drawn to articles in the l^css on the subject of 
the architecture of the new city. You are aware of my own personal predilection 
in this matter. Lord Crewe has recently stated his own views on this question 
in the following quotation that I take from 'Fhc Times : — ‘ The great cities ol 
India were very various in position and possibility. Bombay with its fine 
harbour suffered as a city from being built on lines like New York, and wib 
thereby cramped as regarded extension. Madras, on the other hand, was a 
garden city in the fulle.st sense. It covered a vast extent for the number of 
its population, and as one drove through its leafy groves it was oflen hard lo 
make out where the houses were. Calcutta was in some part more on the lines 
of European cities. But at Delhi they had a different problem to confront. 
They knew what the historical associations of Delhi were. To be convenient 
and suited to the Europeans who had to work there, it could not be planned 
in a manner altogether foreign to Western ideas and Western life ; yet at the 
same time, it must not be hostile in appearance or in spirit to the ideals of tlb‘ 
past. Therefore, when the actual architecture of the new city had to l)^ 
considered, it would be clearly no easy task for the architects engaged upon it 

to combine the old and new in a manner which was necessary if a truly satis- 
factory result was to be achieved.’ These were Lord Crewe’s own words, and 
I may add that nothing has so far been .settled.” 

4. On 'January 30, 1913, Mr. Harold Baker, Acting Under-Seerctary 
of State for India, in the course of a Speech in the House of Commons, 

the following announcement : — 

“ Early in January, the Secretary of State received a telegram from 
Viceroy in which he suggested that Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker should be 
appointed. The receipt of the telegram was of very great importance, because 
the Viceroy’s judgment in this question was entitled to, and must carry, very gu-'^^ 

weight indeed with the Home Government In a matter like this the opinb^^J 

of the-Viceroy should be consulted. The Viceroy from the very beginning li'’“ 
taken a very great interest in the new capital. It had largely been left to 
judgment who shall be employed, and what shall be the style of architecture. 
a Speech which the Viceroy made on March 25 last, he expressed hiiii^^‘J 
very strongly in favour of the Indian style of architecture. The scope of 
apfjointment which bad been given to Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker was strictlyi 
limited. They had been asked simply and solely to act, as architects Ibrj 
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Government House and one other important building* They would be the archi- 
tects of these two buildings, and would be generally prepared to advise on the 
rest of the buildings for the new city. But with regard to all other buildings, 
except these specific two which had been mentioned, it was the present 
intention of the Secretary of State so far as possible, to allow competition to 
come in.” 

5. The above statement made by Mr. Harold Baker fn the House of 
Commons had been preceded by an official communique issued to the London 
IVess about the appointment of the Government architects for the New Delhi. We 
read in the London Times for January 29th, 1913, under the heading — Appoint- 
ment of Architects — “'rhe Government of India have decided to entrust the 
preparation of designs for Government House and another important building 
in the new imperiar Capital at Delhi to Mr. Edwin F.utycns and Mr. Herbert 
Baker, the eminent South African architect. 'I'hcy will be associated for the 
purpose on ccpial terms. It is also contemplated that they should assist the 
Indian Ciovernment in the selection of designs for other public buildings at 
Delhi and act generally as its principal architectural advisers as regards the new 
Cdpital. To ensure that the designs are adapted to climatic conditions, Indian 
sentiment, and official requirements, and to furnish advice as to Indian materials, 
and the employment where possible of Indian craftsmen, it is proposed to give 
Messrs. Lutyens and Baker the assistance of Sir Swinton Jacob, k.c.i.e,, who 
has recently retired from active work as engineer and architect to several import- 
ant Native States of Rajputana.” [The heavy types are not in the original.] 

I Read in this connection the following observations made on December 
20, 1912, in the Hbuse of Commons, by Mr. Harold Baker, Acting Under- 
secretary of State for India, in the course of a discussion on the subject of the 
new Delhi architecture : — “ Nothing at all has yet been decided ” (on the 
question of style). “ What the Secretary of State has decided, and in that the 
Viceroy is in full agreement with him, is that the fullest possible scope 
shall be given to Indian artists and to Indian craftsmen to work upon the new 
city, and to bcautif)’ it, while giving vent to Indian aspirations and Indian 
idea.s.”] 

This “another important building”, according to The Times^ is the Secretariat 
building. In the course of a short article (January 29, 1913) commenting 
on the appointtnent of the Committee of Architects, it writes.— “ Mr. Edwin 
Lutyons and Mr. Herbert Baker are to be associated on equal terms in pre- 
paring designs for Government House and ‘another important building' — 
tlic Secretariat, we presume. They are also to assist the Indian Government 
in selecting the designs for other public buildings, and they are to act as its 
prigcipal architectural advisers on all questions relating to the new Capital, 
d’he association with them of Sir Swinton Jacob as adviser on Indian condi- 
tions, materials, and crafts is also an excellent arrangement. Sir Swinton Jacob 
is an architect of many beautiful buildings in Rajputana in the Indo-Saracenic 
style, and he will bring to the service of his two principals a life-long know- 
ledge of Indian methods and skill. Mr, Lutyens and Mr. Baker are certain 
to desire to make the utmost of Indian models in working out their ideas, 
though those ideas will not, we are sure, be hampered by any servile regard 
for previous styles in India or elsewhere.” This, we are gratified to note, is a 
distinct improvement upon Lord Curzon’s idea, expressed in his Lordship's 
better to The Times (7th October, 1912), of merely “ giving an Indian flavour, 
native aura to the forms of the West.” 

* One other important building^\'—T\iQ Secretariat building, according to the 
bondon Times (January 29, 1913). 
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6. At a of the Imperial Legislative Council held at Delhi on 

February 17, J913, the Hon’ble Sir Robert Carlyle, k.c.s.i., c.i.K., replying to 
the Hon’ble Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi Bahadur re the question 
of the New Delhi arcliitecture made the following statement : “ No decision 
with regard to the architecture of the New Delhi has yet been arrived at. 'Fhe 
Government is, therefore, not in a position to make a statement on the sub- 
ject.” On March 5, 1913 the Hon’ble Sir Robert C.arlylc, k.c.s.i., c.i.k., in 
an.swer to a (piestion put by the Hon'blc Sir (b M. diitnavis, k.c.i.«:,, c.i.k. made 
the following statement :--“d'he Government of India have not framed definite 
terms of lefercnce to the Committe(‘ of Architects. Mr. Liitycn.s and Mr. 
Baker, with the assistance of Sir Swinton Jacob, an architect of much experience 
in the design and construction of buildings in this country, will submit 
designs for two buildings of importance, and will advise the Government of 
India on the designs of all other new buildings and on any other matters n;- 
gardrng the new (’ajiital that may be referred to them. 'The (juestion of the ' 
stylo of the architecture of the new (‘ity has formed the subji'ct of consideiable 
di.scussion both in Rngl.ind and in India in the ('oinse of w'hich sarious 
opinions have been exqiressed. 'l'h(‘ best available advice wall be taken in 
regard to all arc'hitectural (juestions and all local ('onditif)n^ affecting them will 
be fully considered before any final decision is arrived at." 

In this connection the reader will be intc'reslcMl to know' in w'hat high 
estimation the architectural achievements of Sir Sw'inton Jacob, k.c.i.ji,,(\\.o., 
M.ii.i.ii. are held by our present Viceroy. In a Speec'h at Indore on the 
occasion of His I'Acellency's visit to the Daly ('ollegi*. November S, 1912, Loid 
Hardinge referred to Sii Swinton Jacol) as “ that unrivalled master of Indian 
architecture.’' 'I'lnis : I note that it was L(ud Dufferin who opened lh(' 
first building of the Daly GoUege in 1S85. It is a matter of personal sato- 
faction to me to follow' in his footsteps, and the buildings w'hich it is my veiy 
great [dcasurc to declare open are w'orthy of tlie noble purpose for wdiich tluy 
are intended, 'riiey have been designed b) Sir Swinton Jacob, ////mvi/ArZ 
master of Indian architecture, to whom so many parts of India are indebted 
for beautiful and practii'al edifices." Similarly, at Jaijiur, November 20, i()i 2, 
in reply to a .Speech from His Highne.ss the Maharaja of Jaipur, His Excellency 
referred to the “ great wmrk ” of Sir Swinton Jacob. “ 'I’he Albert Hall and 
the well known School of Arts make it clear that architecture and arts and 
crafts received yiiur Highness’s encouragement, which alone made it possible 
for Sir Swinton Jacob to carry on his great work.” Similarly, on the occasion 
(3rd August, 1912) of the opening of the Senate House of the Allahabad 
University which was designed by Sir Swinton Jaiaib, Sir John Hewlett, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Brovinees, in his capacity as Chancellor of 
the Allahabad University, thus referred to the architectural work of Sir 
Swinton The aichitcctural features of the building owe their inspiration 
to the genius of the architect, Sir Swinton Jacob, who has done so much# 
towards adorning the province with beautiful buildings.” (Vide the Advocad 
of Lucknow, August 8, 1912).. 
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yUdStiOn ; Trow can Indian Students increase their Love of Country ? 

Answer : They could do so by— 

i. Increasing the knowledge of India and of Indian Civilisation, csp. Hindu and Islamic ; 

ii. Working together for something u:>efal to their district, t(»\vn or village : 
i. Siippoiting indigenoii«, industries and enl'erprises, e\en at a sacrifice ; 

V. Supporting Indian Kducational and Allied Movements wliich aim priinaiily at fostering 
the unselfish instincts and de\ eloping the consluictive faculties of the Indian mind. 

THE DAWN DAWN SOCIETY’S MAGAZINE 

That whirh is ever-pfirmanent in one mode of Beinj; is the TRUTH. — Sankara 


PART I : IINDIAINA 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN RELATION TO INDIAN ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE— First Part 

By MAJOR J. B. KEITH 

Formpri’a ok tiik Indian Arcti horxKHt'Ai. Sukvkv 
I 

lit .1 cnuiitn' coinpo^'-’tl of so man\' dirfereiil tribes, families and 
roinmunities, 1 tliink ll\c pioper way to nwive Indian Art is by Chiving 
a belpiiiR' hand to Aillaru* and local art industries, while making the 
L<)-opcrat{i'3n of Xalivc States something; iiKjre than a name. Art 
iiuluMry in India cannot be expected to g;Tow and llourish until the 
humble classes with whom it orir;inated in the village organisations 
again .K’cmne pn^speious. A Provincial Art A'onservator might give a 
helping hand to local art industries, without systematising or cr}^stallis' 
ing the base of South Kensington, and continue the publication of 
usehil art monographs like John Griffith’s Kllora and Ajanta Cave 
Paintings, while developing local museums and exhibitions. India’s 
architectural remains, such as the IFiddhist and Jain, are the outcome 
'^f self-containing communities who shared in the benefit of those free 
associations. The Hindu moinimcuts of the Buddhist and Medkeval 
Periods, it must always be remembered, were for the most part the off- 
spring of village and trading communities like the Jain, and not 
the outcome of roNXil munificence. Thus, the Teli Mandir of Gwalior 
^tected by a community of oil-cIcaIer.s belonging to the same fraternity 
the outcome of community thrift with free labour, and for the 
benefit of the people. The whole genius of Hindu civilisation lay in 
'decentralised institutions. I do not think that the Empire of Asoka, 
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B. C. ^250, was any more than a name, seeing that in Ptolemy’s 
time there were five Provinces and* eighty kingdoms, while communi- 
cation was difficult, and the Government was entirely one of decentralised 
Hindu States in touch ivith village communities. The village community 
ivas the home and the birth-place of the industrial arts^ and an institution 
which generated both trades and guilds. The feature of Indian life has 
been ‘ village industries in the village community.’ A centralised 
Government was unknown in Indian history until the time of the Maho- 
medans. Admirers of Moslem art sometime fail to recognise that its 
development is more or less a Hindu development as we see in the 
Hindusthani architecture of to-day. I admire the works of Akbar the 
Great, and Shah Jehan the Magnificent, notwithstanding that they 
starved the provinces and decoyed local craftsmen to the capital. The 
Ain-i-Akbari or The Institutes of Akbar did provide remuneration 
for skilled labour and its great author showed much personal solicitude, 
but there was much forced labour all the same, if not quite so bad as 
that which saw the erection of the Grecian Parthenon. And if we 
reverently do homage to the peerless Taj Mehal, we must not forget 
that it was due to imperial egoism and personal gratification. It was 
in a large measure by increased taxation, by oppression and corruption, 
by decoying Hindu craftsmen from the provinces, and by forced labour, 
that Mahomedan art was built. It was otherwise with the Hindu 
monuments of the .Huddhistand the Mediaeval periods. While the beauty 
of the Taj, like the glory of the Parthenon, is stained by slave labour, 
it is the proud boast of both Buddhist and Jain shrines that they were 
the outcome of free labour and free, self-supporting communities. Not 
the least pleasing association I have of the great Sanchi Stupa is the 
well-clothed, well-nurtured and happy faces that still look down upon 
us from that monument. You see the gardener watering his flowers, 
the maiden with the vanity and curiosity of her sex, examining with 
the aid of a hand-glass on her thumb her tresses. She may also be 
seen in another place bursting her cheeks with laughter at the recital 
of a lover’s story. Hindu love for all sentient life as becomes a people 
who believe in transmigration is finely depicted on the Sanchi 
Sculptures. All that is simple and joyous in the kindly Hindu comes 
out in striking relief. 

The system in India of late years has been nothing but bureau- 
cratic centralisation. I wanted the Agra Municipality to do something 
for craftsmen, and called upon its Native President. He listened to my 
application and answered, “ Yes, if the Sarkar (Government) is agree- 
able.” In other words, I found that the Municipality had behio(^ 
it the Provincial Government as a centralised screen I 
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II 

(A) 

The whole genius of Hindu Civilisation lay in decentralised 
institutions. Their arts and industries emanated from them and these 
we have neglected. The whole tendency of the Indian Government 
of recent years has been to centralise ; whereas upon decentralisation 
depends to a great extent the resuscitation of the industrial arts, 
and the happiness of Indian craftsmen. When the departmental 
system is gradually relaxed, an immense advance will be made. I 
have already observed, the proper way to revive art industry is not 
so much through Delhi Exhibitions, as by giving a helping hand to 
village and local industries. At Gwalior I conceived the idea of 
reviving through the instrumentality of local museums and local 
exhibitions. I tried to unearth and rescue several art industries, 
but my connection with the country having somewhat abruptly 
come to an end, the plan was not carried out. The money I had 
collected for a museum to assist impoverished craftsmen by making 
it an agency and registry of their work was spent on pur[)oses I had 
never intended. Yhe initial exhibits I had prepared for the museum 
were retained at Calcutta, instead of Calcutta supplying itself with 
duplicates ; and finally the stone-carving industry, the revival of which 
I had tried to embody in the “ Gwalior Gateway ”, now lying at South 
Kensington, was relegated to obscurity. The Gwalior Gateway was an 
Oriental Gateway consisting of seventy-five tons of beautiful carved stone, 
the arch alone being an entire piece weighing eighty tons. I had exhi- 
bited it at the Calcutta International Exhibition of 18(83-4 and my object 
was to promote Central Indian industry. I prepared and carved out 
the work in 1883 as an advertisement to the stone-carvers and 
indigenous art, but my desire to have the (latcway left in Calcutta, 
wh^re Sir Rivers Thompson, the Lieutenant-Governor, promised me a 
site, was frustrated and I had great trouble to have it erected in 
South Kensington, where it is misplaced and does not serve the purpose 
of an advertisement^ At Gwalior, at the time, there were two thousand 

I. Similarly, an Imperial Institute in Enj^dand mii^ht have its advantages, if 
the original purpose for whirli donations had lieen obtained from Indian 
princes and peoples had been accomplished ; but help to Indian art in India 
is what is required, and Indians might have subscribed to an institution which 
they could see, and not one which they could never visit! Even the ‘‘Journal 
ol Indian Art,” subsidised by (Government, and without a vernacular copy, is in 
no way representative of the Indian workshop and its wants, nor does it reach either 
,the Indian palace or the people. India has many naturally clever artists (craftsmen), 
full of latent talent, but I am not aware that any opportunity has been given to these 

to develop their talent.—]. B. Keith. 
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stone carvers, chiefly unemployed, the descendants of those who had 
built the famous temples and men who could work in a manner not 
unworthy of their forefathers. The effort was well received by the 
Australian delegates to the Exhibition ^ ; and if it lacked favour in 
some cjuarters, the reason was not far to seek. It professed to inculcate 
for the first time in Calcutta the advisability of employing indigenous, 
as opposed to foreign, forms of architecture and of trusting more to 
native local talent, and less to English architects, contractors, etc. 
Those who wish to see vvliat Indian carvers can do, may do so by 
inspecting the ‘ (Avalior Gateway Without any technical training an 
urchin, barely twelve years of age, will, by simple eye-sketching, trace 
out the most delicate arabesque, and this with rare fidelity, his only 
pencil being a rough piece of charcoal. After this he will carve it with 
the utmost delicacy and incisivcncs.s. One great mistake we make 
in our relations with Indian art and industr)' is to treat India in the 
same way as we treat our own country or iho colonies, where there was 
no indigenous art. 'I'he native is not a br)rn administrator, but a little 
conventional training will make him an admirable architect, engineer, &c. 
It is certain that much of the work done by European agency could 
be very well carried out by Indians. A contention like this is sure to 
provoke opposition, but it is none the less true. 

(J5) 

I have already spoken of the need for creating a Provincial Art 
Conservator who might give a helping hand to local art industries, 
while developing /oat/ museums and ex/iibitions. A few observations 
on what I think should be the .scope of local museums may appro- 


2. “In [883 — 1884, an International Exhibition \\a'> held in Calcutta. It w.i'' 
the first undertaking of its kind in India. The idea of having an Exhibition m 
Calcutta of the products of the Indian Empire svas under the consideiation of Su 
Rivers Thompson, when, in October, 1882 Mr. Jules joubert, who had before succesv 
fully promoted International Exhibitions in Australia, arrived in India and suggested 
the wider project. The Exhibition was managed b)’ an Exeailive Committci'. 
acting in concert with Mr. Joubert. Three of the Australian Colonies, wf ^ 
Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia, appointed Commissioners tu 
promote the ob)C{ Is of tlu; Exhibition; and oft'ici.d representatives were sent le 
the Exhibition by the Colonies of Ceylon, the Strait s Settlements, Tasmania, Biitidi 
Guiana and Mauritius. From foreign countries delegates wcic sent by the Government 
of Austi*o - 1 lungary, by the French CohSmes of Cochin (diina and 'ronquin, and h} 
the Dutch Cedony of Batavia, and Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Turkey, Japan, and the United States of America were represented 
by exhibitors.” — Vide p. 799 of Mr. C. E. Buckland’s Bengal under the LieHtemaU- 
Governors^ vol. ii.,‘2nd edition, Calcutta.-»EDiTOR, Dawn. 
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priately be here given. 'I'heir establishment should be for the 
convenience of Indian craftsmen and tlic general public. What is most 
desiderated is advertisement and patronage. The art-collector is 
frequently interrogated — ‘ Where did )'ou get this? C'an you j^rocurc me 
the same?’ And this because the old Indian craftsman is tof) peur to 
advertise his wares. With the decline of Native Courts and the prema- 
ture introduction of Free Trade, times have pressed heavily upon him. 
It is hard that the more enterprising European should appropriate 
their designs and i)awn upon the public, articles which poorly represent 
the lavish patience and industry of Iiulian craftsmen. I feel assured 
that local museums, in assisting the cause of advertisement and 
patronage, would render essential service. I.et each local museum be 
a register lujuse where the names of workmen, their addresses, 
specialities, aiifl the prices of their work could be known, by this means 
purity of design would be secured and the public protected against 
exorbitant charges. If I am not mistaken, Sir Edward Buck of the 
Department of Agriculture and Revenue had suggested that continental 
museums should be supplied with du[)licates of exhibits in the local 
museums. The fnuseum should fullil the duties of an agency where, 
if articles could not be purchased on the premises, all necessary 
information could be obtained with a view of procuring them. A 
.show-room ought to be an integial portion of each museum in order 
that Europeans may be taught the extent to which Indian art and 
manufacture may be adapted — and cheaply — for the purposes ol 
furnishing house decoration, etc. Next, the nuiscum ought to be an 
educator of the people, and contain all the best samples in farm 
implements, produce, minerals, &c., the country can produce. Lastly, 
the museum ought to be a place of recreation for the [joorer clas.ses 
of India, all of whom delight in plea'^ure resorts. Advertisement 
seaired, patronage will soon follow. 

Ill 

Thus, a great deal could be done through the medium of local 
exhibitions and museums, but the governing cla.s.ses must also throw 
aside their insularism and isolation, phuing' ihcnisclvcs more hi accord 
ivith the sympathies of the people. If the official class in their public 
and private capacities will only patronise Indian forms of art and 
manufacture. Rajas will follow suit, the masses will again become 
leavened with a taste for the beautiful which pervades their lan<l, and 
a complete revival will follow. If all C'ollectors followed the excellent 
example set b}’ my late lamented friend, Mr. h". S. C Trow.se, ( .1. E., of 
bulandshahr, and Mr. Coldstream of Lahore, much good may be 
attained. Hitherto official example has been of a baneful kind, seeing 
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that they have encouraged all forms of incongruous architecture. Their 
want of example was demonstrated at the Calcutta International 
Exhibition of 1883-4 where barely a fraction of the official class, who 
constitute the aristocracy of the country, attended, and a still smaller 
fraction purchased exhibits. Most of the leading Rajahs were conspi- 
cuous by their absence. The Exhibition was in no sense a national 
one, nor did it fulfil its duties as an educator of the people. This was 
more to be regretted, seeing that it was very popular with Bengalees, 
male and female. ^ 

Possibly, the failure of duty on the part of the official class is the 
outcome of a growing detachment between races, ivhicJi constitutes a 
real internal danger to the country. This isolation is the product of an 
age which witnesses weekly steamers from England, telegrams, parcel 
posts and an annual exodus. The popularity of the old Anglo-Indian ofa 
former day arose from his living among the people, spending more than 
a tithe of his income upon them, and largely sympathising with what- 
ever gave them joy and pleasure. His wife shared his sympathies and 
his anxieties. Ail is now changed. All Indian subjects arc now voted 
a bore at messes or clubs. To take an interest in the manners or cus- 
toms of the people, or to venture a stray remark about arch.'cology, &c., 
is to expose oneself to a rejoinder after the fashion of Dr. Johnson, 
who declared that he did not wish to hear any more about the Second 
Punic War. Probably the most discouraging factor in the revival of 
Indian art and industry is the apathy of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. In my Brochure of 1894 I pointed out the advisability of 
having a Capital where the Chief of the State would be more in touch 
with the heart of the Empire and with the great P^cudatory Princes. 

I said that “ one of the first steps towards promoting the resuscita- 
tion of art industry would be the transfer of the Viceroy’s capital to a 


3. “The Exhibition wab opened by Lord Ripon, Viceroy and Governor-General, 
on the 4th Deceinbei-, 1883, and was closed by him on loth March, 1884. The total 
number of persons .idmitted into the Exhibition exceeded a million. The numl)er 
of visitors continued to increase before the closing of the Exhibition, and as its 
fame extended only gradually to distant places in the interior, it would certainly 
have attracted visitors for a much longer time if circumstances had permitted H 
to remain open. The beautiful collection of art work in the Indian Courts was 
probably the most vividly recollected by those who visited the Exhibition. The total 
number of exhibitors in all the Courts amounted to 2500 ; the exhibits excecdcfl 
1,00,000 (one lakh) in number, and 3590 certificates of merit with medals were given. 
The total space enclosed for the Exhibition amounted to nearly twenty-two acres. 

Vide p. 800 of Mr. C. E. Buckland's Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, 
vol. II., 2nd edition, Calcutta.— Editor, Dawn. 



more centralised situation.'* A lead is necessary and if the Viceroy were 
in touch with the Feudatories and the opulence of the land, this desired 
end would be attained. Ilis own palace ought to be externally and 
internally an epitome of the arts of the land, and every example ought 

4. I have always thought Delhi had many superior attractions if we except 
those of a commercial nature, for in this respect Calcutta or Bombay is 
superior. But I must repeat that it was not an imperial capital until the days of 
the Mahomedan con(|uest, although a very important Northern city in Hindu times 
and a great Art centre. No Buddhist remains are to be found in either new or old 
Delhi, and the Musjid or converted Jain temple at old Delhi is explicable. Bearded 
and pious Mahomedans were ready to protect a power which the Brahmans in other 
parts of India had cruelly persecuted ! And why ? Because the Jains, as is well 
known, were the great bankers of India, and holding the purse-strings have enjoyed 
the friendship of all rulers who have borrowed money from them. Our own Pax 
Britannica was not loath to accept the assistance of the Mathura Seths ( Jains) in 
the dark days of the Mutiny. An order from a Jain banker of Peshawar on Calcutta 
used to be like a letter credit from Coutts or Drummond. Colonel Tod describes 
the favour and esteem they enjoyed with the Princes of Rajputana, anil the Delhi 
Moslems despite their horror of idolatry made use of the Jains. 'I'hc presence in 
later Mahomedan days in Delhi of a very beautiful Jain temple, but little visited, is 
another testimony to^ tolerance conceded to the magic builders, albeit Jain. 

From a military point of view, I think Delhi has more advantages than a 
Southern and coast town notwithstanding all the talk we hear about sea or naval 
power ! All men acquainted with India need not be remin led that with the exception 
of the new town of Bombay reclaimed from the sea, and Karachee, India has few 
(k.'fensible harbours. The Madras surf for a long time defied one and the sea on 
the side has always been encroaching, 'fhe only Power likely to invade India in the 
future is the Colossus of the North (Russi.i) and our bellicose ally Japan, who in days 
gone by harassed the Chinese Court and who in recent time has annexed Korea and 
lienetratcd into .Manchuria. We have no reason to fear the peaceful Chinese, devoted 
to agriculture like the Hindus, but we can understand how the United States is on her 
guard as to Japan. Both Russia and Japan, if so inclined, could descend from the 
Noith, so that a very large body of troops within easy reach of Delhi, seems desirable. 
An increased number of European regiments ought to be quartered on the Himalayas, 
and more ought to be made of the forces of Native Princes, with the military spirit, 
such as the Rajputs and iMahrattas, without causing friction to the central Govern- 
ment. Superior commissions ought to be given to Indian gentlemen. 

I think that there are overwhelming reasons for erecting the projected buildings 
at Delhi in the ancient and oriental style of Oriental Architecture. I am not certain 
that I agree with the ex-Viccroy, Lord Curzon, as to the Jubilee Memorial to the good 
and great Queen Victoria. Her Royal Proclamation of 1858, if not read as 
Missionaries would interpret it, deserves like the noble columns of Asoka to be 
dispersed throughout India, for indeed it was a great charter ; and I think if the 
good Queen could be consulted, she would not be loath to have her memory com- 
memorated in Native Art. I think that prosperity and monuments of justice 
are the items that will immortalise the British Raj with a distant posterity. I 
disagree with Lord Curzon both as to Imperialism and Centralisation, and the' reason 
is the decentralising spirit of Hindu civilisation in the past. Nor can we get rid of the 
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to be afforded to the Native Chiefs.” Every opportunity should be 
served for encouraging native artists, for reversing the rule which 
relegated craftsmen to the lowest grade, and for paving the way for 
the time when ah ivuii workmen, no matter whether architect, painter 
or carpenter, find their place among the nobility of the land. Art 
fabrics ought to find their true market in India itself, and in the 
improved tastes of Rajas and dispensers of patronage. It may be 
very desirable to seek European markets and aid from without, but 
unless a movement is started from within, the attempted revival would 
not be a success. On the part of Trades Unions, Birmingham designers, 
Manchester, and many other interested parties, there will be a deter- 
mined opposition against any extensive introduction of Indian ornament 
and designs. And yet India deserves some com[)ensation from the 
wholesale injustice done to her weavers and print-makers by the 
premature introductioii of free-trade. The manufactures of Indian 
art fabrics should have protection like authors ; cop3Tight privileges 
ought to be secured. There should be no attempt to disturb the old 
channels of advertisement, which were “ Melas ” and “ ATina Bazaars,” 
and substitute in their place economic museums, Szc, , 

It is of the first iiri[)ortance to conserve the architectonic expression 
of a country, when: the art is purely traditional*)', and where the archi- 
tectural record sup[)lies the place of books. This ought to be done b\' 
throwing the responsibility on municipalities, to whom Provincial 
Governments ought to delegate funds. What is wanted is lu^t a spas 
modic and exi)cnsive outlay which often ends in waste, but an econo 
mical system of supervision and annual ()rescrvation. O/i/y such build 
mgs as hcIo)ig to a racc^ a class, or period, or are exceptionally interesting, 
ought to be preserved. There ought to be an expert to assist 
munici])alities, and to report to the Government of India that the duty 
is being carried out. In his Handbook of Archmology, Mr. Westropp 
says I'he architecture of a j)cople is an important })art of their 


pliilo.sojjhic prediction of (diaries Pearson of a renewal of the same spirit in the future, 
having rej^ard to tlie influence of geography and physieal laws generally, and, above all, 
hereditary and traditionary associations, (bilcss I am very much mistaken, centra- 
lisation and impeiialisni in the future \iill be liable to ha\c its wings cut, for 
geography and climate are groat factors in demarcating Races, Nationalisms, and 
Religions. -J. B. Kkith. 

Note by the Editor, — Mr. Charles H. Pearson in his remarkable book, “ National 
Life and Character”, published in 1894 by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., makes the pre- 
diction (p. 139) that “ India, if it (U’cr becomes independent of England, will split up 
into a cluster of .States, federated it may be, but not capable of an aggressive foreign ^ 
policy,” 



history. It is the external and enduring form of theif public life ; it is 
the index' of the state of their knowledge and social progress.’* The 
monuments themselves arc in most cases the only faithful record we 
possess of the religion, manners, habits, and customs of the Indian 
people in archaic as well as mediaeval times. From an architectural 
[joint of viciv, the monuments are in the highest degree valuable and 
their value laould become more apparent as indigenous forms take the place 
of such as are of exotic gro7uth. The extent to which monumental pre- 
servation may inHuence the domain of art industry will only be felt 
when pe)plc appreciate the wealth that lies at their feet. I should like 
to see every place of historical celebrity converted as much as possible 
into a pleasure resort. Beyond a general surveillance on the part of 
the Native custodian, I should recommend no other precautionary 
measure. Notice boards ought to be freely posted warning visitors 
against defacement, mutilation, &c., and parents ought to he held 
responsible for the good conduct of their children. The allotment of 
a small sum for a chowkidar, a mail, and a sweeper out of local funds 
will be a necessary arrangement in each place of interest. A short 
.iccount of each monument in the vernacular might be drawn up and 
^old to Indian vi'^itors, while guide-books and photographs ought to he 
available for the F.uropean public. A careful catalogue of all the 
detached sculptures ought to he prepared and frequently verified on 
the sp )t. It would be a w )rk of suj)ererogalion on my part if I enlarged 
on the V ilui of India’s remains, her monuments or the lithic record* 
but it is necessary to add that the Hindus have bequeathed to us a living 
art in th nr architecture, 

IV 

(A) 

I profess no architectural or technical training, but as a Monu- 
mental Conservator I may be credited with having picked up something, 
and^ have cheridied for many years a deep sympathy with the Hindu 
Architect and Hindu Mason, who are worthy representatives of the 
great body of Hindu craftsmen, who form one of the chief numerical 
items of the population. On the threshold I would point out the glori- 
ous exam[)Ie of the Emperor Akbar, a name still to conjure with, and 
winch ought to be conserved in every Indian workshof) ! He maybe 
seen in the illuminated copy of the “ Ain-i-Akbari ”, in company with 
the Native Architect and with the plan of a building in his hand, for 
he loved the noble Art of Architecture. It is not generally known that 
the native architect in the guild is a man of high intelligence, who has 
studied numbers, hydraulics and kindred sciences. The Guild- 
Architect, in addition to the traditional knowledge he has of a technique 
2 



in his own profession, is a fine freehand drawer, and an expert in 
many ways. When reviving a Guild of Stone Carvers in 1880 in 
Gwalior, I employed a number of boys in the preparation of the 
‘ Gwalior Gateway now at South Kensington. One of them, a lad of 
barely twelve years of age, and with nothing but a charcoal pencil, 
covered an architrave with beautiful arabesques, and such was the 
correctness of the drawing that it was not one-twentieth of an inch 
out. One great flaw of the Ilindu Constitution was that the Architect 
never took a higher grade than an ordinary mechanic, whereas in 
Greece he ranked among the privileged in the land. The architect in 
India never rose beyond the grade of a mechanic or occupied a place in 
the social hierarchy like Phidias, the sculptor of the Grecian Parthenon. 
But he was a nfciii.v instructed mechanic®, not unversed 
in professional book lore and the author of architectural works. It 

5. In the well-known P^ssay on the “Architecture of the Hindus with forty-eight 
plates” by Rani Ra/, “ Native Jud^e and Magistrate at JJangalore, Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Asiatic .Society of (neat ilritain and Ireland,” and published 
by that Society, London, 1834, arc mentioned the (jualifications of a Sf/m/>a/i ov 
Architect according to the Ilindu Si/pa Siisfras. The last-mentioned word, says 
Ram Raz, is “derived from Silp<( or manual art, and Sasira or science, and though in 
its general signification comprehends the whole of the mechanical .irts, is ap[)lied 
commonly, and perhaps by way of pre-eminence, to architecture.” 'I'lie^c Si/pii Sdf/ren 
were handbooks written for the guidance of architects, sculptors, and ('raftsmen 
generally, and it speaks volumes for the a-sthetic ('ornpiehension of the framers 
of these ancient Sas/ras that in the treatment of theii subje( t, they regarded 
Sculpture, Painting, and all the decorative arts in their organic relation to architec- 
ture, and their architecture in organic relation to the plan of the ( iiy.— Cf. the 
Manasara, one of the most comprehensive of the Silpa S.'istras, “ the first chapter 
of which treats of the several measures used in architecture, sculpture, &c.”, and “ the 
second, of the qualifications of an architect,” and four other chapters (the seventh, 
the ninth, the tenth and the thirty-fourth), of the subject of city-planning.— PzV/c Ram 
Raz’s Essay, pp. 2-5. On page 15 of the same work we read “ 'Phe word, S//iapa//, 
signifies a person who presides over the erecting of an edifice, the formation of a 
statue, and the construction of a chariot, ^c. The principal qualifications of a 
Slliapali consist in a knowledge of various branches of learning, such as arithmetic, 
geometry, drawing, sculpture, mythology, astrology, lvc., the usefulness of all of 
which to a master-builder is too obvious to require any comment.” 

Ram Raz quotes also (pp. 14-15) from another Silpa Sastra, the “ Manushyrdaya 
Chandrika,” a treatise on civil architecture — the following passages 

“An architect (sthapaii) should be conversant with all sciences ; ever attentive to 
his evocations ; of an unblemished character ; generous, sincere, and devoid of 
enmity or jealousy.” 

“ Of nearly equal qualifications with him should be the suiragrahi (measurer) ; he 
may be either the son or disciple of the sthapati ; he should be particularly skilled in 
mathematics and be strictly obedient to the will of the sthapaii^'^ 

“ A tacshaca (carpenter), wdio is thus called from part of his avocation being to pare 
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IS now the custom to laud all modern education, but Professor P'linders 
Petrie, the well-known PZgy ptologist, in deprecating this enthusiasm, 
did a good service, not many years ago, in reminding the public that 
the Guildsman was the person who erected the great Hall of Karnak 
in Egypt and th e Temples of Lus^or and Thebes. With regret be it 
the rough wood, should be of a cheerful icinpcr, and well-^r,;i^i.;^n^“ 

A (joiner) is he who is dexterous in joining, and uniting other n.ateriais 

one will anolierihe should be <>f a calm disposition, and acciuainted «ith draning 

and perspective.” 

“ As It IS impossible to build houses ami the like without the aid of the four 
i csciiptions o artisans, sthapali and so forth, let the enlightened twice-born gratify 
tiicni 111 every rcbpect, so that buildin^^s may be erected.” 

“Woe to them who dwell in a house not built according to the proportions of 
symmetry. !„ building an edifice, theicforc, let all its parts, from the basement to 
the roof, be duly consideied.” 

In the above connection, the reader is muted to read ce.tam estracts (given 
below) from an oflicial publication, “ Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, (pp. 124-125) by Sir 
'.corge Watt, m., c.i.k.,” and published by the .Supcrintumlent of tiovernment 
I'linting In, ha, S Hastings .Street, Calcutta. The extracts refer to a reproduction 
in «ood made afeu.yeais ago of a poi tion of the Mahaiaja of IShavnagar’s Palace 
the head car, .enter hasing been mstiucte.l by His Highness to “ follow most carefully 
the t,me-bonoure<l lulcsaiid traditions of the ctaft Turning now to the more 
Hindu style of «ood-carung, seen lu (iujarat, the charming reproduction of a portion 
(if a palace, contributed by His Highness the Maharaja of Hhavnagar, may he accept- 
ed as fully characteristic of the purest and best work of former times. This will be 
found on the left-hand side of the Refreshment Room. Mr. Proctor .Sims, the Stale 
iMigmeer of Hhavnagar, has given this reproduction his most careful attention and 
n may accordingly he acce|)te<l that, m , .instructive details, in ornamentation and 
Ml furnishing, il is an accurate and faithful rcpr.Kluclion of a portion of the Rajput 
Chict s iralacc in Kathiawar.... Mr. Proctor Sims informs me that when the head 
'.iiircnterol theStatewas told thatHis Highness had given oidcrs that, in constructing 
this model house, he was to I'oIIoh most carefully the time-honoured rules and 
ir.iditions of his craft, he expressed the greatest jileasure since he regarded the 
nioclera departures (all too common) as degenerations. As the work progressed he 
"h’Cived that the linger of (ajcl was jiointing the way' and tliat accordingly mistakes 
"k'lc impossible. In support of this belief he qiwtcd the a//rnv// ru/c\r 0/' ///s rra// 

” Sir (Icorgc Wall comments as follows— “ Is it to be wondered 

that the Kathiawar House should be be.iiUiful and dignified 
'uidcr Londitions and rules lhat lurac taken hundreds of years to evolve to their present 
perfection:^ Some of the ancieni lules of bis craft, mentioned by the Maharaja's 
^lead carpenter to the State Enj-inecr arc given as follows by Sir (ieorge Watt “ The 
^^Joadtli of the room should be dW'idvd into twenty-four eipial parts, of which fourteen in 
middle and two at each end should be left blank, while the remaining two portions 
^Imuld each form windows or The space between the plinth and upper floor 

'should be divided into nine parts, of which one should he taken up by the base of the 
pillar, six parts by the column, one by the capital, and oiw by the beam over it.” (/did. 

P. 125). 

The reader is further referred to Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s “ Mediaeval 
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said that we have done nothing to improve this person’s position in 
India, although his buildings in Bombay, Jeyporc and Gwalior, will 
stand comparison with those of any h2uropean builder. A Public VVork^ 


Sinhalese Arl (1908), where he wjll line! a chapter (pp. 64-O9) on the traditional 
system of technical education imparted to Indian craftsmen-apprcntices. We take the 
liberty of reproducing the following extracts from the same, as explanatory of the system 
under which the Hindu architect is trained : “ As architects, painters and designers, a 

thorough knowledge of diawing was essential to the supciior craftsmen, and we 
find a highly systematic course of instruction in use for the education of apprentices.,.. 
13 y this time the boy began to draw figure and animal subjects. The object of instiiu- 
tions was not to enable the pupil to copy a design before him, but to enable him (i), 
to reproduce from memory certain well-known designs and ligure subjccis, and (2 
to make use of the traditional elements of design in the dec'oration of whatsoevo 
varied forms and surfaces he might be called upon to decuiatc. Meanwhile, ilie 
apprentice Icanrt by heart the Sanskrit Rii/htvaliya^ containing instructions for ilic 
drawing of images of gods and mythical animals ; S^ripufra^ containing instiuo 
tions for making images of Buddha ; and l^aij a (.oinjicmdium of instruction 

in the arts, containing, for example, a detailed dcsciiplion of the sixiy-fuiir kiinN 
of jew’cls proper for gods, kings <ind men ; the design and cjiiaiuily of gold rec|uiiC(l 
for each ; measurements of swords, thrones, dagobas, etc. 'Hie pupil had by tli - 
time begun to use the brush, which lie learnt to do by practising on unimportant woik 
and by filling in details and completing work laid down by the master. If the ni.isiei 
>vas engaged on the decoration of a vihara there wais no lack of minor woik wl-ich 
could be executed by pupils while he himscU wais busy w ith the most important aiul 
difficult parts. The pupil, like the pupils of the ])ainters of inediawal Europe, tliiib 
got his hand in, by completing the easier parts of real work in iirogrcss, instead of 
attempting too early to execute individual work of ihe most diificult soil, or pc ijv 
tiially w'orking at uninteresting copies of no permanent \ahie.'’ 'The works rcfcni-J 
to above are technical works on Silpa Sasti.is used in Cc) Ion. Dr. Cooniaraswain) 
speaking of these Sastras says : — “ 'fhe Silpa Sastra forms a bulky literature, but 
usually very corrupt, and greatly neglected, alike by Indian and Kuiopcan scholao, 
[The subject has been touched upon once or twice m the Journal of Indian Ait ami 
Industry ; sec Dravidian Aniiitcclural Details^ by A. Rea, in vol. v]. A knowlcfi..^': 
of Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu, and of the ait, is required for its adequate stu'!) 
and comprehension. Several of these books are to be found in the Tanjore Libia'}) 
and m that of the 'fhcosophical Society at Adyar. I venture to commend tliur 
in\ estigatiem and the teaching ofdunving, and of South India art and artists gcneiall}- 

Babu Maiio Mohan ('.anguly, B.E, m.r.a.s., in an original work on “Orissa •"’I 
Her Remains — Ancient and Medi.vval’’ (District Bun ), published by Messrs. Tluu 
Spink & Co., 1912 refers to the use of the Silpa S,istra by the present day Ln}'* 
architects. Thus, on p. 229 we read — ‘This view' of mine has been corroborated b; 

the Uriya architects and artists of the present day. 7 'hey cited from their Silpa 
to bear me out, and there is a definite plan or arrangement recommended b'i '1'^ 
relative positions of such figures in respect of tlie structure. I have recently sctfiie" 
an old palm-leaf manuscript of Silpa Sastra with several illustrations. I have 
found time as yet to decipher it, but hope to do so very soon,” Vu/e aho \y 
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graduate of Cooper’s Hill, or even a Eurasian from the Roorkcc College 
was brought up with the idea that he was in every way the sU[)erior of 
the Indian Indigene or Architect, a man educated in the traditional style 
of architecture and possessing books which treat of his art. Indeed, he 
has been encouraged to spurn all Public Works associated with Hindu 
Civilisation, whether associated with irrigation or with architect me. 
Government would have taken a right step if it had placed the erection 
of its Universities, Colleges, and Schools in the hands of competent 
Architectural Guilds, of which there are admirable ones in Mathura, 
Agra, (iwalior and other parts of India. Native art, to have life in it, 
must express the thoughts and feelings of the people. In this I would 
not exclude European agency altogether, for the ait of the day must 
express the political condition of the country ; but I would not place 
the designing of Indian buildings entirely in the hands of European 
architects. 'Phis is an unfair distribution of patronage. Iksides, them 
i\:ork of European agency in the matter ought to he restricted to hints, 
A great op[)ortunily now offers for a salutai)' departure and reform in 
the projected new buildings at Delhi. .Save an insane effort to press on 
Western ideas, I do not think much is to be gained by advocating a 
Euroi)can Renaissance style for the New Delhi buildings ; and 
this to the neglect of a ver}' old, an original and a still living art. In 
this matter one should like to .see a Viceroy who has won golden 
opinions from the natives of India, give a sovereign example by 
making his Residence a re[)ository of Native art and this would be an 
example to the Licutenant-tjovernors, and to the I'eudatory Princes of 
India who nursed Indian art in its infancy. A revival camiot be 

predicted in the presence of Western education which seems to destroy, 
when it ought to conserve, Indigenous Power instead of destroying it. 
On quitting India, the late Marquis of Dufferin in a graceful i\ddrcss 
to^the Chiefs of Rajputana expressed a fervent wish that India would 

Mr. Ganguly’s volume. 

The need fur a piopci CNploration ol the .Silp.i Sastta literature uas brought 
})romincntly to the notice of Wcbtcrn t)iicntalists at the lofteenta Intel nation.al 
Congress of Literature held at Copenhagen in August, 1908 both by Dr. Coomara- 
swamy and by Mr. V. O. Ocrtcl to whose entluisiastic inteicst in Indian art and 
archmology is due the initiation of the recent excavations at the Buddhist site of 
Sarnath near Benares. In publishing Mr. Oertel’s paper in the /n tian Antiquary 
for October, 1908, Sir Richard Temple, the Editor, adds a prefatory note in which is 
stated that “the Congress formally adopted Mr. Oci*tel’s suggestion that aiiangcmcnts 
should be made to collect and translate all the Silpa Sastras dealing with architecture 
and sculpture that can be traced.” For a further and lengthy discussion of the 
4uestion, the interested reader is referred to two auiclcs entitled “ Intcrpi elation of 
Indian Art in the Light of Indian Literary Records : A New Branch of Study,” 
iippearing in the April and Mav, 1912 issues of this Magazine Euitor, Dawn. 
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one (lay see a Renaissance comparable to that which took place in 
Italy in the 1 5th century, and this is the only way in which we use 
the word, renaissance, in this presentment. Rut how was that brought 
about ? Not by trampling on an ancient literature as Macaulay 
attempted to do, but by a revival of all that was beautiful in the works 
of Greece and Rome. 

Blame is thrown on the old Hindu Government for being a class- 
government, which is not strictly true, seeing as we have related else- 
where, that India owned a natural socialism, which in some points put 
Brince and l^easant on a level, and IRiddhism organised social fetes for 
the poor. Hodge who breakfasts off a mandrake or the offal of a 
dust-bin, has no conception of what sort of fare the well-to-do classes 
in England arc heir to ; whereas every Indian peasant, agriculturist 
or artisan, knows that his fare is the same as that of the Prince. 
Tliere exists among tlie people of India a natural socialism and inter- 
dependency — a fact paradoxical in face of the caste system — arising out 
of Hindus dressing in the same way, eating the same food, following 
the same customs, and living the same simple life in their houses, 
devoid of costly furniture. Our Gcn’crnment is much more of a class- 
government than that of the old Hindus. We have showenid honours 
on Parsce merchants, on Banias, Contractors, Middlemen of all kinds, on 
Schoolmasters ; but I fail to see the name of a single Native Architect, 
and yet the.se men have been engaged in erecting the .stately buildings 
to be f(jund in Jeypore, Gwalior and Bombay. A little extra education 
(in addition to liis special training), and this, without resort to external 
colleges, technical institutes and art schools of design, and a little 
encouragement would make him a most useful servant of Government 
fitted to .sup[)l)' designs fur Government .schools, colleges, universities, 
hospitals and even railway stations. Ipistead of this, we have hitherto 
preferred a I^urasian graduate of Roorkee College as the rcci[)ient of 
our lavour. A glance at the splendid buildings and works erected by 
simple craftsmen will demonstrate that technical instruction is to a 
great extent superfluous in India. Much ignorance prevails as to indi- 
genous instruction. There never was a time when intelligent Indian 
craftsmen were in the position of our labouring classes. 

( 1 >) 

We arc among tho.se who believe with Maxmuller that despite 
faults, the old India can give us .some les.sons, not excluding Architecture. 
How well its buildings have lasted, not like the unfortunate “ Saugor, 
Barracks ” which tumbled down ! Their durability too is the more - 
remarkable because their facing stones have not a particle of cement. 
To sec a grou[) of cjuarrymen extracting a large stone from its bed is 



a sight and to sec them getting it on its place with the aid of numbers 
and an inclined ramp is still more wonderful I may mention that I 
discovered near a quarry in Sanchi in 1883, the inclined ramp, on 
which the great stones were drawn up and adjusted in their place. 
The Hindus so far understood scientific engineering that they could 
put enormous beams on a building in a manner which has almost 
defied moderns to discover. « A great deal of exaggerated praise 

6. 'fhe subject of the lioislini,^ of huge stone-blocks :ind iion beams in the 
L^rcat (Irissan temples, and especially those at Konarak and lihubancswar, fonns the 
theme of a very interesting discussion in the pages of Mr. l\Tano Mohan (ianguly’s 
volume on “Orissa and Her Remains” (1912). \Vc take the liberty of f|Uoting at 
length from the woik (pj). 150-152) : — 

“It Is a matte.r of groat wonder that so very heavy stones and iron beams 
( ould have been raised to such a great height before the invention of steam engine, 
w irc-rope, derrick or pulley block. Our im.igination is hred in trying to discover 
the contrivaiKTs that the Hindu architects h.ad recourse to in raising, fitting and 
iiMiig these heavy beams and blocks of stone. I'he huge stone figure of the lion 
meant for the Vimana at Konaiak was raised to a height of about 100 ft., and was 
brought from a quarry at a distaiu'e of many miles from the actiuil site of work 
anoss forests, swsamps^and rivers with inadetjuate me.ins of communication. It is still 
a problem for modern engineers to ascertain the devices employed by the aru'ient 
M hool of architects. They explain away the diflicully by assuming that tlie Orissan 
.mhitects rcsort('(l to the contrivance of (he inclined plane made of sand, as a 
-latK'al ma( bine, and that the blo« ks had to be diagged along (lie line* of the gieatost 
slope. Hven if we should admit the possibility of an inclined plane, die c|uestion 
miy still be asked, How could th(‘v manipulate siadi liuge blocks at all Tlicre 
IS anolluM- ditra'iiliv in the assumpti»)n of the inclined pdaiu' ; the striuture in- 
1 teases in height, tlic line of slope changes, and hen(’e this (onlrivance of the 
iimlined plane is to he adpisted at every step of progicss by changing the base and 
ilie lieight of the plane, and tlie difficulty is .all the more aggravated if the plane be 
nude up of hcai)s of sand. A moment's reflection would convince us how absurd 
inust be the supposition that the structures were covered with sand both inside and 
nutside as they increased in height, and that the blocks of stone used to be dragged 
fn the required height and position along inclined planes or ramps made of sand. 
The a])^ncc of sand in the locality of Bhubancsw.ir would be a damaging argument 
'H iinst the accepted hypothesis. Although we cannot exactly determine the cuntri- 
^'•'inres or methods used by the Uriya architects, still it may safely be asseitcd that 
‘’onu; sort of staging was used, over which the blocks of stone were hoisted by 
ue.ins Qf winches ; and it is not unlikely that the Hindus were acquainted with the 

of some sort of pulley, however crude it might have been in design. I must, 
liowcver, say that I have gone through the .Sukra Niti, Brihat .Samhita, Agni 
•'iininam, and many other treatises on Arts and Architecture very carefully, but 
nowhere have I come across any technical term for a pulley, or a winch, or a descrij)- 
thereof.” 

1 he follow'ing further extracts from Mr. (ianguly’s work (p. 463) appear to be 
"’’if more interesting The eastern doorway (of the Jagamohan or Audience 
CH.'unber of the Konarak temple) had over it a Navagraha architrave supported 
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has been bestowed on European buildings, well-lighted and lieated, 
and with many other luxuries. Modern enthusiasm raves over 
up-to-date European buildings, with electric light blinding the eyes of 
old Admirals and G.'iicral^ and central heating, causing dry throat. I 
have lived in the heated atmosphere of Public Works barracks in which 
one could neither breathe nor see, and have ap[)rcciated the cool 
temperature of a subterranean room in the Lahore Fort in the rnontli 
of August when my comrades were being struck down above with heat 
apoplexy. A sanitary engineer or graduate of C'ooper’s Mill when 
he wanders into the ancient [)alare of a JLajah, utterly unacquainted 
with native habits, such as sleeping outside or on the roof, is seized 
with a fit of denunciation when he contemplates small rooms and 
other arrangements. Then a feeling of indignation becomes intensified 
when he looks to the up-to-date palaces fitted with all modern con- 
venience. I am not speaking in condemnation of a Department, but 
some of its members who write in condemnation of Indian art, without 
studying its motive or its miwn d'etre, and in hope that it may W 
entirely superseded by Western ideas. I have also heard the 
lighting of Ilinrlu buildings found fault with, /v Plnlistine of a sub- 
ordinate in the “ Public Works” thought he might effect an improxcmciit 
by supplying the (Lvalior Palace with ICnglish panes of gdass foi 
windows, forgetting tliat the object of an Indian Architect in a warm 
country ought to be that of diminishing both the light and the heat. It 
was the practice of the Hindus full of the [)oeti\’ of the Ifast, to admit 
light into a palace or tomb through dcnible corridors of beautiliil 
])erforated screen-work, and its effect at the mystic hour of sunset, w'ith 
the light thrown in diminished (juantities into a tomb, is one that 
no one of appreciation can forget. The Great Karli, or Buddhist 


on two iron beams oi lintels resting on I wo foiwvard projections no loiv^ci 
existing. It was in its ori.ijinal position when visited by Dis. Rajendra L.ila 
Mitra and Hunter. It was dislodged and cut into tw'o [)arts in 1893 in okKm 
to reduce its weight for easy tr.insil to Calcutta ; one of the two parts is hini^ 
on the way from the dak-biini^alow' to the temple site, and the other containintj 
the figures of the planets is lying at a distance of about a quarter of a mile from llic 
temple. 'The idea of taking it to Calcutta had to be abandoned on acc/uint ol 
insufficiency of allotment, heavy weight and difficulty of mani})ulation ; and the 
piece w'as left behind to take care of itself. I am sorry to note that such thin;^' 
should happen in afi age in which the art of mechanical invention has alnic-t 
reached peifcction ; while, on the other hand, originally several centuries -ago, when 

there was apparently hardly any effiriemt means of conrmunication, the entire blod. 

weighing 26'5 tons had to be conveyed from a quarry many scores of miles distant 
from the temple site. A thatched shed has been built over the portion of tjie 
architrave meant to be brought to Calcutta.” 



cave temple, on the Poona road has not only been described as a fine 
illustration of lighting from the ceiling, but the parent of “ the dim 
religious light subsequently introduced into the Byzantine church 
and the Gothic cathedral of Kurope. The effect of introducing light 
from the ceiling was such that while it lighted up the Dagoba or shrine 
within the sanctuary, the remainder of the building was left in gloom. 

(C) 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I have no desire to defend Hindu 
architecture from some faults easily detected and I set out with assum- 
ing that it required improvement, but not on the lines of British 
Architects wholly unacquainted with the habits of the people governed 
by climate and heredity. I allow the Hindu construction to be 
faulty as seen in the insufficient support to the roof of the Sas Bahu 
Temple in Gwalior, and in several instances in the Hindu Palace archi- 
tecture. Then, decoration being their metier and a disease with them, 
they too often sacrificed construction to ornament. But it is unfair to 
judge of Hindu architecture by European canons. No fault could he 
found with the English Public Works had they confined themselves 
to improving the deficiencies of the Hindus, more especially in the 
matter of Roads* and Pridges, and this ought to have been the polity 
of Western Civilisation in general We, moderns, with our conceit 
laugh at .\nti(iuity and its Works, although a great deal of Progress is 
relative and sometimes adds no new principle. The future will honour 
the splendid bridges that pass over our estuaries ; but many were asto- 
nished and discredited some few years since, when it was discovered that 
many centuries ago the Hindus were acquainted with the cantilever 
principle in bridge-construction which Sir John Fowler appropriated 
and so aptly developed on the celebrated bridge that spans the Firth 
of Forth. Scsostris’ Egyptian canal, ll.C. 600, might be a pigmy com- 
pared to the effort of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps or that about to be 
launched and called the “ Panama ”, but the principle was there. But 
wej'arely hear of the fine canals of the Mahomedans in Northern India 
fand their Irrigation Works in Spain were celebrated). Rarer still 
is it to hear of Hindu canals^ although both the Punjab and Central India 
were honeycombed with them. One of these the writer discovered at 
Gwalior, ^ a fortress of which it is recorded that it was never destitute 
of an abundant supply of good water. And more singular still, the 
pipes formed conduits on the identical plan of a Roman canal the 
writer came across at Cherchel in Algeria, in the spring of 1884. ^ India’s 

7. The local annalist of (iwalior, Kharj Rai, had referred to this canal but many 
scouted its existence. The annalist story was that Rajah Man Sing, one of the 
* most popular of Hindu sovereigns, introduced water into the Gwjilior fortress in 

3 



Irrigation Works are a magnificent tribute to British zeal and enterprise 
and to Sir Arthur Cotton ; but our knowledge of Indian Rivers 
and the deflections of the streams has been entirely acquired from 
the natives of the country. The agricultural experts who have visited 
India, including the Secretary to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Mr. Voelcker, and Professor Robert Wallace of Edinburgh, have 
praised the well and irrigation works of the Hindus, so simple 
and inexpensive.'^ But it is convenient for many to forget tliem and 
this on the principle which induced many to refer to the ‘ Waste lands’ 
which our Irrigation had reclaimed ! As a matter of fact, in ancknt 
India, there was not a rood of land uncultivated and terrace cultivation 
was carried up to the very ridges of the Himalayas. It has been 
objected that the Hindus were indifferent engineers. Unaccustomed to 
use the true or pointed key arch which wc find in bridges, — not that 
they did not know it as alleged — their bridges were poor ; and yet, as has 
been pointed out, they knew the cantilever principle many centuries 
before Sir John Fowler appropriated it and embodied it on the Forth 
Bridge. The late Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra ® with whom the writer 
was acquainted most justly proved that the Hindus not only were 
acquainted with the ‘True Arch’ but avoided it owing to its tendency 

the 15th century, and by means of a canal, and from a place called rai, situated 
at some distance from Gwalior. It was the good fortune of the writer to continn 
the truth of Kharj Rai’s statement, 'and to re-discover the canal. More singular still, 
he found it made with cylindrical conduits, like a number of accentuated g-inger-bcci 
bottles joined together, and the complete duplicate of a Roman canal the writer found 
in Algeria, near Cherchel (ancient Caisanca”) in 1884.-“ ]. IJ Keith. 

8. All readers interested in agriculture would do well to lead the very valuable 
criticisms of Professor Robert Wallace of Edinburgh University, in a work of his 
dedicated to Indian agriculture, and supplemented by some very forcible criticisms by 
Mr. Voelcker, another English expert. I am not a specialist, but believing that there 
is a good deal to be said for indigenous methods, whether for agiiculture or horti- 
culture, I heartily commend Professor Wallace’s strictures. I can understand our 
efforts to improve agriculture frequently carried too far in the direction of high farm- 
ing, but I cannot believe that Hindu civilisation knew nothing about farming or rather 
agriculture, seeing that the people had lived on the land for many thousand years, 
and are intimately acquainted with the soil, with' the rotation of crops, while in- 
troducing some very valuable and economical methods in the matter of well irrigation. 
They worked with a plough well adapted to a light soil, whereas our attempt to" use 
a heavy European plough proved abortive. Further, as might be expected, they 
were more conversant with the temperament of Indian horses and cattle and their 
ailments than ourselves.— J. B. Keith. 

9. The reference here is to Chapter III, pp. 101-113 of “ Buddha-Gaya, the 
Hermitage of Sakyamuni,” by Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra, ll.d., c.i.e.., published 
under orders of the Government of Bengal : Calcutta ; Printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1878.--EDITOR, D.wvn 
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to thrust itself out on the haunches. Our old friend, ‘ Man Mandir,’ in 
Gwalior had many examples of arches, and had the writer received any 
encouragement from the British authorities, or the Maharaja Scindia, 
he would have wished to say a good deal about the Arch. But why 
blame the Hindus, seeing that the Greeks adhered to the horizontal ? 
Besides, our Hindu friends treated the Bracket Arch with such taste 
and with such enrichments that we may forgive them for not employing 
the form most generally used. If the Roads of the Public Works 

lo. The followin^^ extracts taken from Dr. James Kerj-usson’s great work, “ History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture (pp. 210-31 1, 1899 edition, John Murray) explain 
the position more fully : — 

Although wc cannot assert with absolute certainty that the lUiddhists never 
employed a true arch, this at least is certain — that no structural example has as yet 
been found in India, and that all the arched or circular forms found in the caves are 
without one single exception copies of wooden forms, and nowhere even simulate stone 
construction. With the Hindus and Jains the case is different ; they use stone arches 
and stone domes which are not copied from wooden forms at all ; but these are 
invariably horizontal arches, never formed or intended to be formed with radiating 
\oussoirs. 

“ It has already been explained how prevalent these forms were in ancient (ircece 
and Asia Minor, and how long they continued to be employed cve/t after the principles 
of the true arch lucre perfectly understood. In India, howex er, the adherence to 
this form of construction is even more remarkable. As the Hindus cpiaintly express 
It, “ an arch never sleeps ” ; and it is true that a true or radiating arch does 
contain in itself a vis viva which is always lending to thrust its haunches outwards, 
and goes far to ensure the ultimate destruction of every building where it is employed : 
'luhtle the horizontal forms employed by the flindus are in stable equilibrium.^ and^ 
unlesK disturbed by violence^ mi^ht remain so for ever. 

“ There can be no doubt that the Hindus carried their horror of the arch to an 
excess, which frequently led them to worse kuilts on the other side. In city walls, 
lor insUince, where there is a superabundant abutment on cither hand to counteract 
any thrust, the horizontal principle is entirely misplaced. What the Hindus feared 
was that if the wall were shatttered, as we now find it in the City Gateway, Bijainagar, 
the arch would have fallen, though the horizontal layers still remain in their places.” 

Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly H.E., m.u.a.s., in his “Orissa and Her Remains” 
(1912) explains at some length that the Orissan architects were not ignorant of the 
principles of the true arch, but prefcrr(‘d the horizontal form to the radiating 
one, for purposes of ensuring greater j)crmancncc and stability to their buildings. 
Thus, on pp. 108-109 wc read “ I do not think that the Uriya architects were 
ignorant of the principles of a radiating or true arch wdiich is an assemblage of 
wedge-.shaped voussoirs covering a space, and supported intermediately by their 
mutual pressure on each other caused by gravity, and ultimately their pressure against 
ibe abutment or pier. The pressure on the abutment which is inclined, necessi- 
tates the construction of the walls to a great width in order to keep the line of 
thrust within the central third of the base for ensuring the stability of the structure. 

•Thus, the Uriya architects were wise in preferring the horizontal arch to the radiat- 
ing one.” Mr. Cole has detected this instinctive distrust, or rather horror cherished 
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Department in India cannot compare to that of the Romans, a 
practical race with whom the Britisher has often been compared, nor 
of those of the French in Algeria, their Ikidges and Aqueducts, to 
say nothing of their Canals, will transmit the British" name to a 
distant posterity. I think it would have been possible for the Public 
Works to have immortalised themselves still more, if their attitude had 
not been one of injustice to the Indian Hereditary Industry and Indi- 
genous Power. I have always said that if we could unite the finer 
qualities of the Hindu and European we would have something very 
fine, but this will not be attained by a P2uropean Renaissance archi- 
tecture in India under some specious pretext of polity which in reality 
both equity and j)olity condemn. 

V 

I have been anxious in these notes taken from my J’ortfolio to 
defeitQ the claims of Indian Architecture and the just claims of the 
Indian Architect and Mason, for thc\^ are representative of the whole 
body of Indian craftsmen who in the presence of class ascondenc\’ 
have received but scant attention. But their claims are not to be put 
aside, so that warned by the Social War in luirope, it is to be hoped 
that we will take time by the forelock. These are not an ignorant 
body as not a few luiropeans imagine, but many of them are quite the 
equal of their Pmropean brethren, who at this hour are provided with 
every species of representation. The Indian craftsmen are not men 
with the low ideals you find in some of the socialistic and atheistical 
workmen on the European continent. The Indian (k)vernment at great 
expense has lately been appointing factory inspectors who are to contnil 
the operations of Bombay sweaters, and see that “ leather is sound and 
well-tanned, measures honest, flour immixcd with devil’s dust.” It 
strikes me that if we got back to the ideal of the mediaeval guild which 
cultivated real art and established communities of workers, we might far 
better trust to their vigilance than to expensive luiropean inspectors. 

by the Hindus for tho radiatinj^ arch, in the temple of Hardeo Jee at Govardhan. 
The follow inj; extract from his work, “ Buildings in the Neighbourhood* of Agra” will 
bear me out. “ The eastern entrance to the Maniapa or porch is peculiarly character- 

i'jlic of the horror which the Hindus had for the true arch.” “The sense ot 

effecting permanency w^as so deep-rooted in the minds of the LJriya architects as to makr 
them ignore the radiating arch altogether as an essential principle of construction 
This sense led the hlgyptians, acconling to Barry, to deliberately ‘ set it aside as a 
principle of construction.’ There is another fact, in this connection, w'hich is woiiH 
considering ; the radiating arch is usually employed as a constructive element, 
where the building material does hot admit of being used in large blocks ; this 
depends upon the geological formation of the country, and the skill of the architects 
in manipulating huge blocks. Professor Fletcher has laid stress on this point m 
his ‘ Influence of Material on Architecture.’ ’’—Editor, Dawn. 
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A venal police will not stop bribery or corruption ; and whatever ^ood 
may result from factory inspection on the part of Government, nothing 
outside a proper organisation of Labour, on a community or guild basis, 
wliere the individuals forming the community have a proper watch on 
each other, will prevent abuses. The work of the old Kharkhana again 
was a labour of love ; the soul of the craftsmen was in their art, and 
their reward was the toil . itself. What will either the State or the public 
gain by seeking to divorce this principle from Indian work and substi- 
tuting in its stead the scamping of the modern European factory ? 
Are Hie principles of popular education and agnosticism an improve- 
ment on the Indian Kharkhmia ^ In the old associations of India 
(trade-guilds), industry was rendered coincident with self-interest ; there 
was no necessity for costly overlookers or slave drivers. The com- 
munity members were partners in the association, and the economical 
results were varied. A sense of propert\- raised, so to speak, the whole 
lone, we may say, of both tlie (juality and quantity of work. It gave 
to industrial art a veiy different complexion to the fabrications of the 
hour. Lnuler the communities, craftsmen enjoyed far more individual 
liberty than they do at present. It has been well remarked that “ the 
greatest works of art have not been made to order at so much a da)'.” 
It would be a mockery of the hour if we uprooted the old communal 
associations which have survived for thousands of years in India, and 
which in ancient times naturally assisted both the legislator and the 
administrator and which were channels of protection and in.strumcnts 
of far-reaching charity and of contentment, — especially when European 
economists like I\'Tr. Charles Ik^oth in his “Life and Labour” are re- 
commending State interference, and when in view of the coming De- 
mocracy, the Catholic Church has been consolidating her internal 
organisation by Leagues, h'raternities and Guilds. A certain amount 
of modification in the wa)'s of Indian Indu.stry — not a radical transfor- 
niatian — is but a necessary sequel to the Industrial Revolution of Europe 
during the last century. Hut I would beg of our friends to remember one 
thing ; India is an old civilisation, not a new one like America. UNLESS 
the RELATIONS UK CAPITAL AND LABOUR ARE ( ONSIDERABLY 
altered, a Mechanical Develo|)mcnt on a large scale, with its competition 
and lust of gold, may be anything but a presage of increased content- 
ment! I am not likely to forget that a body of artisans, who were 

1 1. “'Phis great economic movement (Industrial Revoluiion) massed the proletariat 
t^rsether in gre.it centies under the autocratic go\ eminent of the factory system. Thei'e 
''as the sentiment of numbers. There was the enthusiasm of the crowd. The know'- 
of one was conveyed in the contact of daily labour to other men who worked 
'vith the same machinery. Then came a mighty upheaval of the spirit of the Fourth 
Estate (Working Classes). In Russia within the last few years there has been* a 
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the most submissive and loyal of workmen when I was associated 
with them, gentle and patient to a fault, not only threw stones and staves 
at their employers, but within the last few years were the chief among 
Bombay anarchists. What a parody this is on the remark of Mr. Baines, 
the Census Commissioner, only three censuses ago : ‘‘ Happily sucli 
questions as Capital and Labour have not arisen in India!” Noland 
there was no occasion that such should be the case but for the deter- 
mination of Government to transfer Western ideas en bloc to India, 
forgetting that the Eastern Peninsula is not luirope! I beg to be excused 
if I repeat myself in re-echoing an opinion, often voiced by retiring 
Proconsuls and Indian Commanders-in-chief: “ If the great body of 
Indian people, composed of agriculturists and workmen, became dis- 
affected to British rule in a conquered country like India, our people 
could not hold India for one hour” I Recent disaffection, therefore, 
demands that we modify our system of individual proprietors, take oiir 
cue from the past, and re-organise a system of labour adapted to the 
communal type of national character. We must get back to the ideal of 
the mediaeval guild. AND RELIGION MUST EE RESTORED TO INDUSTRV 
if we are to have honesty ; and we must take time by <hc forelock before 
we engraft the evils of iuiropean Labour on the Indian Workshop, 
and on a necessarily augmented scale. 

In addition to this, I think technical education ought to be con- 
ducted under guild auspices, for our Euroj3ean Education Department, 
who have no personal acejuaintance with Indian Workshops, could not 
imjirov^e on an Indian .system which .saw young men join an a.ssociation 
of their elders at a time when the vi.sion is most curious and bright, 
and when the ear is most attentive and receptive. Verbal and collective 
instruction was the soul of the Indian guild. The guild acted as a groat 
public school to which youngsters were admitted at an age when the 
mind is most receptive, when the eye is most curious, and the ear quick- 
est. All know the eager manner in which children devour fairy stories, 
and how their minds delight in images as realities. We can fancy, 
therefore, how an Oriental young.ster rapidly seized on the ideas whicli 

revolution that has failed ; and tlie failure is very larj'cly ascribed to the fact that in 
the empire of tlic Muscovites the Industrial Revolution has scarcely yet accomplished 
its perfect work. There only in a few j(reat industrial centres arc the workmen 
massed together in workshops, and isolated workers labouring here and there m 
the estates of the grejiLare hardly cohesive enough to do anything mighty or lasting 
in the world’s history .” — Vide pp. 82 and 14 of a very recent book in the People's Poifh 
entitled “ Syndicalism,” by J. H. Harley, M. A., who writes in a critical vein 
and while e.xplaining the Syndicalist attitude and position does not in any way support 
the Syndicalist conclusions : Ihiblished in 1912 by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, 6? 
I^ong Acre, London, W.C,— Editor, Dawn. 



he found in a workshop of Solons. One of the drawbacks to modern 
life in Kurope is the extinction or decline of the family spirit and trust. 
Much is done, as it were, in a corner, whereas the spirit of the Indian 
workshop was founded on paternal and fraternal veneration, and every- 
thing was submitted to the family. The spirit of the father descended 
to the son, and with it the experience. This constituted the record, and 
there was no need for hiding it up in bulky tomes. To all these 
factors *3 we may attribute the excellences of Indian art in former 

12. “ The important facts are these: the young craftsman is brought up and 

educated in the actual workshop and is the disciple of the father. In speaking of the 
Eastern system of craft education, I use the term disciple adx isedly ; for in the 
East there is traditionally a peculiar relation of devotion between master and pupil. 

1 he mastei need not be the boy s father ; he may be an elder brother, or even un- 
t elated ; but in any rase, once chosen, he is the ideal of the pupil, from which he 
never wavers. Devotion and respect for the teacher remain throughout life. I 
have seen a man of thirty receive wages in the presence of an elder brother, his 
KMcher, and hand them to him as the master with the gentlest possible respect and 
- 1 ace ; and as gently and delicately they were received, and handed back, waiving 
ilie right to retain. And this same elder brother had an aged father, a great crafts- 
man in his day, and he never returned home with wages without offering them to him 
in the same way. » 

“ I need not point out what a perfected instrument for the transmission of a living 
iiadition such an education fornm. ft is thought that the master’s secicl, his leal 
inward method, so to say, is best learnt by the pupil in devoted personal ser\ ice. 'I'hcre 
,11 e otten trade secrets, simple enough It may be, but valual>le as much in the idea 
in the fact ; these the master reveals to the failhfiil pii/nl only after many clays, 
uul wlien he has proved himself worthy. In the workshop, technique is learnt from 
ihe beginning, and in relation to real things and real problems, and primarily 
1 )) service,— personal attendance on the master. And it is not only technique 
th.ii is leaint,-— in the workshop there is life itself, that gives to the pupil both 
( ultLire and metaphysics, more essential to art than technique itself ; for wliat use is 
It to speak well if you have nothing wortli saying.^ 

“No technical education in the world can ever hope to compensate craftsmen for 
llie loss of these conditions. We get a beautiful and affectionate relation between the 
apprentic e and the master ; this is impossible in the case of tlie busy professor who 
aticMids a class at a Technical School for a few hours a week, - and at other times, 
when engaged on real work, and dealing with real problems, has no connection 
wiili the pupils at all. I have been struck, in contiast, by the inefficiency of the 
great Technical Schools in London, the pride of the County Council. Their watch- 
word indeed efficiency ; but this means that the professor is hauled up before a 
Committee if he is late in attendance, not that his personality is a first consider- 
ation. It means, too, that he is expected to be intensely practical, and to go through 
some curriculum leading to certificates and prizes ; w'oe betide him if he should 
time in giving to his pupils a metaphysic or teaching them mediieval romance, 
^niall wonder that the pupils of these schools have so little to say ; they cannot 
'Indeed put more into their work than there is in themselves.” 

• The above are extracts taken from Dr. A. K, Coomarasw'amy^s “ The Indian 



days, and the want of it, its degeneracy, at this hour. The argument 
that communal life would be contrary to the doctrine of evolution, 
which means going forward and not backward, is, I hold, out of place 
in India, amongst a people like the Hindus. A good deal of modern 
civilisation, with its barbarous weapons of destruction, may be des- 
cribed as retrograde ! hmropean civilisation cannot be termed such an 
unqualified success that we should be ready to subvert the tried systems 
of the East. Any attempt on the part of Europeans to ignore the 
natural and providential arrangement in India can only eventuate 
in isolation, poverty, discontent, and crime. I am aware what John 
Stuart Mill says in his Essay on “ Idberty ”, and liow England would 
be nowhere but for her individuality, hut India is not England, and 
the amount of ” communality ” in the world, in all professions, is much 
in excess of “individuality.” 

VI 

In all gravity, therefore, I say that Indian craftsmen are deservinij 
of the greatest solicitude. They are not a body of ignorant men as not .i 
few amongst us suppose. I have been acquainted in my time with the 

Indian “ Chamars,” or cobbliu's- shoe-makers — one of the few 

* 

('raftsm in ’■ ( Piob'.ihain Co., I.ondon, 1909), rliaptis- \i, wlieri* the subject dl 
the education of the hereditary ( raftsmen of the East is discussed at some length. 
By way of further elucidating the true rhaiacler of ])rcsent-day educational s)st('in 
(so as to throw into ^u'ater relief the merits of the ('raft system) our author (juotrs 
from an address by Ihof. F. L. Xicliolls to the American AsMuiation for the AdvamL 
meni of Science^ 1908, (V/V/c the I4tli January, 1909 issue of the well-known scienliln 
weekly of London, ‘‘Nature”). Professor Nicholls observes In this cuilfallon 
of administralivc ahiliiy over creafh'c .t/v/Av, which are much rarer and mow 
precious, our educational institutions share the w'caknoss which poivades 0111 
industrial establishments, wlierc the m.anager or superintendent usually gQts larj'ci 
pay and is regarded as more imjjcKtant than the most expert craftsmen. In both 
we see the same striving for a certain sort of efficiency and economy of operation, 
\\x\<\ for the attainment of a completely standardised product. This tends in both ca^C'' 
to the elimination of individuality and to sterility.” 

Dr. Coomaraswainy makes some important su^^gestions towards reformin^^ llif 
existing system of technical education as imparted in the technical schools ot toal.')' 
in England. They are equally, if not more, important in their relation to Imiian 
life and conditions. “Supposing the aim be,” observes Dr. Coomaraswamy, “tn 
train up a generation of skilled and capable craftsmen, it was better to appoint In injj 
master-craftsmen as the permanent servants of the Community ; endowed with an 
Inalienable salary, or better, a house, and demand of them that they should can) 
out the public works undertaken by the Community ; and that they themselves should 
keep apprentices choosing out of them one to be their successor in the position <^1 
Public Craftsman. Such a system would do more to produce skilled craftsmen, and 
to produce good work than would twice the money spent On Technical Schools, and 
on competitive designs for great undertakings,”-— Editor, Dawn. 



guilds of workmen in India who possess pre-historlc traditions, and 
from whom I learned something about leather tokens and a leather 
coinage. As you examine a Buddhist monument and notice the 
singular powers of observation that enabled a Hindu workman to note 
every insect and creeping thing, to depict plants in all stages of growth, 
from the chrysalis germ to the matured state, your natural remark is, 
What students of Nature, and how well qualified to be discoverers ! 
The Indian organs, more specially the dark lustrous eye, were most 
marvellously adapted to the most minute work, and it only illus- 
trates ignorance when some occidental who has never studied the 
matter tries to throw ridicule on the “ webs of woven wind ” or the 
poetry that envelopes Indian textiles. In showing an engraved Indian 
seal to a celebrated London firm, the work of a Delhi artist, I heard 
tlic remark : “ Oh ! that our people had eyes to carry out such minute 

work ! ” 

There is the strongest presumptive belief that the non-Aryan 
Indian Workmen originated most of the Indian arts. All that is 
intellectual in India may be Aryan ; all that is artistic originated with 
the non-Aryan, 'k’hc Ciwalior Rock had been quarried for countless 
ages, the (luarry-men being of non-Aryan race, and Gwalior un- 
mistakably being a non- Aryan fortress in its origin. The Indian 
workmen in by far the greatest number were non- Aryan, including 
miners who discovered nearly all the mineral wealth of India. It has 
alw.i\'s appeared to me that the glamour of the Aryan race in the West 
turning out the greatest minds, has caused a wrong view of Indian 
History, and so India has failed to see that what is called Aryan civili- 
sation was the joint work of non-Aryan and Aryan. The Aryans on 
arrival -in India were mere nomads, with no arts and a very restricted 
vocabulary, so that whatever be their share of honour, it was on Indian 
'ioil that the race evolved all that they acquired. Nor does it appear how 
they cjauld have by themselves acquired the knowledge with which they 
have been credited, unless in numbers they represented a considerable 
nice; but, bar the colonists, we hear little of their migrations. I may 

go so far as Professor Op[)ert, the Sanskrit scholar who was at 
Madias, who in his work on the “Original Inhabitants of India” avers 
that they evolved kingdoms and states, as ivell as arts, including com- 
'oicvce\ but assuredly I am not with those who believe that Indian 
history dates from the time of the Brahmana Rigveda, 1400 li.c.; or 
with certain assumed authorities who aver, like the late Sir W. W. 
^hinter, that until the arrival of the Aryans, the Indians, — i.e., the 

Aryans — were a poor, despised people, who erected nothing 
heyond a few rude, megalithic mounds. The glamour of Vedic story 
4 



has left the impression on many minds that the whole of Indian 
literature, as ivell as the arts and sciences^ was the work of the Aryan 
Brahmans; and until Aryan pretensions were challenged the opinion 
was long circulated that these wandering people arrived in India with 
a large assortment of well-developed arts. Injustice^ therefore^ of a 
grievous kind has been done to the Workmen of India, They were the 
people who planted the seeds of Hindu Civilisation, one of the first and 
most useful of arts being agriculture, and the subordinate arts depen- 
dent upon it. They were the people who first acclimatised, or rather 
first domesticated, plants and animals, and made them serviceable for 
the purposes of man. It was they who first irrigated the soil of India 
and first established the village community. Indian history is beyond 
doubt enormously indebted to the Aryan Brahmans for preserving a 
record of its arts and transmitting them to posterity. They are entitled 
to our highest respect for their philosophy and also as the custodians 
of art traditions. But Brahmanical records have so perverted Indian 
History, making out the non- Aryans to have been such a contemptible 
people, that the true proportion of Indian History has been lost. As the 
custodians of Indian work and authors of Indian Literature we have 
reason to be grateful to Aryan Brahmans ; but it is an error to suppose 
that they wore the discoverers in ancient times of that vegetable, 
animal, and mineral wealth of which a record is found in all Indian 
vernaculars. Non- Aryan tradition negatives this absurdity. 

The Indian Workmen, therefore, arc a great and important body 
whose ancestors erected the great fabric of Indian Civilisation. It would 
be a perversion of history to say that Buddha sought to raise the masses 
of India, although he restored to them a good deal of their original 
freedom. We can find no trace of slavery on Buddhist sculptures. 
The sage was too good a Hindu to disturb Hindu civilisation and its 
constitution ; he never interfered with the ' community.’ Guilds of 
workmen (carpenters) were as prominent in his day as they were in the 
mediaeval era. One thing Buddhism did in the person of its Priests 
and that was the excellent example they gave in the cause of Labour; 
for they were the authors of the great embankments or Irrigation 
Works. In this they were not unlike the Christian Monks so deserved- 
ly praised by Guizot and Montalembert. Puritanism has tried in 
Plngland and Scotland to discount our obligations to the Christian 
Monks, but the archives of Border Abbeys, which we have consulted, 
show many industries which owe them a great deal And they were 
on the side of the People, We doubt if the Lords who succeeded to 
their property on the confiscation of the Abbeys did more! A relij 
gious author. Professor Caird, senior, of Glasgow, points out that 
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Buddhism did nothing for the masses. Much more to our purpose I 
would ask, What has oiiy Government done for the hereditary workmen 
and craftsmen of India ? 

VII 

Throughout the world there are loud wails against the middleman, 
the parasite of a machine age, who lives on the brains and work of 
others, from those of the philosopher in his closet to the weaver at his 
loom. This essay does not admit of an examination of Free Trade 
further than asserting that it has not added to the prosperity of Indian 
hereditary craftsmen and workmen. It has poured money into the 
coffers of the Bania who is the Indian middleman, who, to use the 
words of the late Sir Richard Burton, “lives on the sweat of other 
people’s brow”; but it has not added to the comfort of the Indian 
hereditary workers. The Banias, not the workmen, are the class and a 
usurer class, our rule has propitiated ; for we must recollect that 
multiplied Trade Returns and Parsi Millionaires are no evidence as to 
the prosperity of the working classes of India. The competitive trade, 
or rather a system of unjust competition, was launched upon India 
with all its drawbacks. P'or, the advocates of this system which giivc a 
IVccliaud to the middleinaii and si^cciilator in luirope, could see no harm in the 
stranger farming the agriculturist or ryoPs land, or purchasing his crops 
months before it was harvested. I do not for a moment contest the 
great wealth that has been evolved, and is daily increasing under the 
restless energy of British Rule, but the great drawback to it is that com- 
paratively little of it goes into the hand of the producer, be he 
agricultural or artisan. I hold that the specious language of some 
Indian apologists of the Western system is liable to deceive. Their 
refrain is, “ with boundless riches, an increasing supply of coal, and 
cheap labour, what will not India do in the future?” That is the 
language of Western Individualism and Commercialism so helpful to 
the middleman ca[)italist and speculator, but ruinous to the hereditary 
Indian workmen. Under the guise of (Individual) Liberty, Saxon Civi- 
lisation encourages Individual and Private Enterprise, whenever she 
can, her present policy in ICngland leaning towards State collectivism ; 
while Communal collectivism is an exception to her rule. And she 
goes upon the principle that what is good for one country is good for 
another. But the Sociology of India, whether there are still tribal 
communities, is wholly different from that of Europe; and I wholly 
distrust Individualism in a country like India with a natural socialism 
(coinmunalism) and interdependency. My distrust is of the Indian as 
^individuaU, ( as distinguished from his communal membership) either 
as a landlord or as employer of labour ; he is an excellent man inside 
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his community^ but “ individualism” he does not understand, and so 
there will be the fear of his exploiting his countrymen under an 
individualistic system of Private Enterprise. On my part it may appear 
to savour of boldness, and yet I venture to assert that the policy o| 
the Indian Government is both a snare and a delusion, founded on 
pAiropean wants, i. e., Saxon Individualism, while ignoring that the 
pivot of Indian Civilisation is centred in the collective or communal 
principle — a natural collectivism and socialism, very different to that 
which the Liberal Government has been seeking to inaugurate in Saxon 
England. h'or, the Indian craftsman or workman lives in groups, 
thinks collectively, speaks collectively, and acts collectively. Iso- 
lation or individualism is as foreign and hateful to him as it is 
agreeable to the Anglo-Saxon on whom all the advantages of Parish 
Councils are often thrown away. The custom of the Hindus has been 
to live in groups, and this from the infanc)^ of their civilisation ; that 
of the Saxon was to live isolated and in detached hamlets. You meet 
the Hindus in the courtyard of the palace, in the temple, at the imme- 
morial fair, in the workshops^ but aiivays in groups. Put corporate i.e., 
communal work in the Hindu sense, the Anglo-Saxon “ individual ’’ 
does not understand, and Syndicates in industry are generally 
worked by “ bosses And when we think of the efforts made of 
recent years to confer autonomy on British villages, we may well deplore 
the mischief done to India by those who have deprived the people of 
India of their birthright, and all for the purpose of foisting on the 
country an incongruous individualism. Therefore, the fad of the Western 
schoolmaster (fed on Western individualism), Help yourself, aiul 
God will help you,” becomes in communal India the language of a 
veritable misnomer. Consequently, however commendable may be 
the refrain of the English schoolmaster, or of the Government 
Resolutions issued by a former Secretary of the Government (^f 

13. This abpect of the matter ib clearly applicable in the case of Joint-stuck 
Companies which are usually controlled and worked by a board of directors witliout 
much reference to die shareholders providing the capital, d'he following quotation 
from Mr. ]. Ramsay Macdonald’s recent book, The Socialist Movement (Home Dm- 
versity Library, Williams and Norgate, London, 1912), will illustrate the point “ Ik^ 
limited liability, or joint-stock, company arose to make a further stage in capitalist 
evolution. The constitution of these companies is quite familiar. Their capital is 
raised in the form of shares, it is controlled by a board of directors, generally by 
managing director, and those 7 oho have prennded it have practically no voice in 
management of the business. Shareholders’ meetings are held occasionally ; but apait 
from the fact that many shareholders never attend these meetings, the power 
the shareholder has does not amount to much more than to express gratitude 
grumble. Except at a crisis, the directors, working within the bounds of the Ai tides 
of the Association, hold m aMuie cHithorityi {Ibid., pp. 47-48.) 
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India in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, Sir Edward Buck, 
recommending self-help and private enterprise, we must take the 
Hindu nature and Hindu national character as wc find them, and 
must never think that the destruction of the natural collectivism 
of the Hindu, — his home, his community, and his guild — in an 
attempted assimilation of European and Indian ideas, — would be an 
advantage. I am convinced that in ignoring the natural collectivism 
(i.c.. communalism) of the Hindu and seeking to “ individualise” every 
[)Iiase of his life, the Saxon has overstepped his mission. Our whole 
political economy in India, whether it deals with land settlement, 
taxation, collection of revenue, fiscal policy, wages, capitalism, or the 
organisation of labour is based on the European, individualist system ; 
hut there is no analogy between the sociological systems obtaining in 
luirope and in India, ( — the individualistic and the communalistic) and 
so there is the danger of an exaggerated and incongruous occidentalism 
for the latter country. The manual of John Stuart Mill, which is simply 
a rehash and an inferior one of Adam Smith is simply out of place in 
India, nor do we think the more philosophical woiks of Mr. jevons 
and IVofessor Marshall suitable. The treatise of Professor Devas of 
Stoneyhurst College goes nearer to Indian wants and circumstances, 
and he has a proper appreciation of the collective or communal principle. 
India urgently requires a new economical manual 

The hereditary workmen and craftsmen of India feel the necessity 
of iMiglish protection ; but by an irony of fate the over-application 
of Western ideas is withdrawing that very protection which ought to 
be the mission of a strong race to confer on an inherently weaker one. 
Their lot is intimately bound up with the prosperity of India, and my 
theory is that Europeanism on a large scale is handicapping that 
prosperitv. Let it be remembered that they have no political repiesenta- 
tion, in other words, are not members of the body politic ; consequently 
in applying the INDIVIDUALISTIC THEORIES of the European economist, 
missionary, and schoolmaster to their case, we are involuntarily with- 
drawing that very protection which ought to be our piivilege to confer. 
England will lose nothing by fulfilling the role of a great protector. 

VIII 

In a deeply conservative country like India so much so that 
some parts of it are still in the stone or medieval periods of history— 
the laissezfaire doctrine of economic freedom founded upon principles 
of luiglish individualism is wholly misleading. People who advocate 
such freedom forget that liberty under some aspects is but another 
name for oppression. A sweating system among a physically far from 
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robust race, and unable to protect themselves, would amount to an 
abuse of power and horrible oppression. The temptation to abuse 
cheap labour is so great that Government, both in its own interest 
and that of its subjects, ought to intervene to protect India’s hereditary 
workmen, this being the duty of a paternal despotism where there is per- 
sonal rule, and so get rid of a platitude admirable in individualistic 
Europe, but often out of place in communal India, “ Help yourself, and 
God will help you.” The Indian workman is a non-selfreliant being, 
accustomed from the dawn of history to a protection and a lead, so 
that in applying the fiscal doctrines and usages of the West, we are 
withdrawing from him one of the first conditions of his being. The 
Government of India at this moment — aye the Fax Britannica, if noi 
quite patriarchal rule — is little better than a parental despotism, and 
the invariable concomitant or sequel to this form of government, 
logically speaking, is Protection. Indeed such protection is doubly neces- 
sary, seeing that the people have no proper representation. With the 
rise of European industry and the discovery of new countries and new 
sources of wealth, a great change took place in the fortunes of India; 
and coming down to our own times, the industrial revd'iution of Europe 
gave the Western Hemisphere a great advantage over our Indian 
Dependency. The balance of trade changed, and aided by the prin- 
ciples of Cobden’s vision of commercial freedom, the West was enabled 
for a time to flood India with products, many of which are not required,’* 
as that sagacious Indian statesman, Sir Thomas Munro, pointed out, 
and the Indian Workshop voas virtually closed. All this time India 
had no political representation in England. It is only within the last 
few years that there has been any native representation upon the Indian 
Secretary of State’s Council, and he is no representative of India’s 
hereditary craftsmen and workmen. Our Government, as I ha\c 
observed, is a class Government, and on a recent occasion I sought to 
point out that while the European merchant in India was fully re- 
presented at Whitehall with delegates from the European Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta, Indian craftsmen and workmen had no repre- 
sentative ! Happily the days arc gone by when a high official in 
answer to a remonstrance of mine could say, “ The workmen of India 
are of no political significance.” Moreover, I venture to insist that 

14. “No one can advance an argument in favour of cheap aniline dyes taking 
the place of the celebrated vegetable productions of India. Fabrics are subjeci to 
rapid destruction ; an insidious poison, almost as huitful as opium, is introduced 
unsanitary mischief, and the old tinctorial knowledge becomes gradually obliterated 
.Hindus do not want the introduction of mineral dyes to destroy clothes under th^^ 
pretence of Cobdenite cheajjiicss, in a land plentifully supplied with vegetable 
stances. In securing a beautiful white colour, it is much safer to rely on the bleach- 
ing virtues of an Indian stream than on appliances that destroy clothes, like those 
used in French laundries and susceptible of communicating disease.”—/. B. Keith. 
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you cannot separate the economical aspect of the Indian Problem 
from the political. I have been, however, more concerned in the transi- 
tion state of Indian industry to see the workman protected from the 
exploitation of his own countrymen. To me the most important 
phase of the new condition of affairs is the installation of Indian 
individual capitalists as employers of labour or owners of factories; 
for, as I have already e.>^ plained, my apprehension in the matter arises 
from my distrust of the Indian '‘individual”, either as a landlord or as 
an employer of labour, — for, “individualism” he does not understand,^® 
while he is excellent inside his avniunnityi' Of the Indian as 

15. Mr. Keith’s position is that the Hindu’s forte is not ‘ nvlividnalism ’ as under- 
stood in Europe, and that his ^'Tcatest achievements in the direction of charity and 
pliilanthropy hitherto have been made under the induonce of the collective i.e., the 
( Oinmunal spirit. To illustrate the point that the wealthy 1 limlu capitalist does not 
understand Western ‘ individualism ’, in the sense of cheerfully accepting'-, like the 
Western millionaire or the Western landlord, the duties, responsibilities and burdens 
of the possessor of wealth in reference to the public weal, the follou’ing' extracts 
taken from (i) Major Keith’s Brochure of 1894 and (2) Major W. Nassau Lees’s 
The Land and Labour of India are appended : — 

(i) “ In Ameri^'a, we continually sec wealthy citizens makinj^ bequests for the 

erection of Arts Institutes, Free Libraries, 8c c., but there is no sign of such >\calth 
in India, and Art is indigenous to the country. Bombay boasts of a large number 
of fine public buildings, but it i.-. essentially a European city, whose wealth is chiefly 
distributed among our countrymen and the Parsecs, Except a few hospitals and 
fiibilec buildings, 'lohicJi lacre not al'ivays the spontaneous }:^ifts of Indians,^\\\X\t dx 
nothing has been done in British territory. Neither Agra nor Allahabad has a single 
intive building which can be considered an acquisition to those towns. Benares 
Ins only the Government College, and it is built in European style, many of its ^trines 
being obtained by the destruction of the Sarnath Tope ! J. B. Keith. In contrast to 
this is to be noted the argument advocated by Mr. Keith in a picvious part cT this h.ssay 
that the Hindu, Buddhist and Jain public works were mainly “the outconu' of free 
hiboiir and free self-supporting communities.” This latter fact is abundantly borne out 
h\ the lithic records or the inscriptions. Thus, to give only one instance riiii of a con- 
siderable body of evidence that has been collected by the labours ot cpigraj)hists, — 
riic stupas at or near Sanchi in Central Indi.i not very far from I jjain are buildings 
of the time of Asoka, on various parts of which are numerous ime rijgions recording 
the names of the persons or coniniunitte'i who contribute 1 to the erection of any 
particular part. — Vbde Votive Inscriptions fom the Sanehi Stupas by G. Buhler, 
LE.D., C.I.K., in the Epiyraphia Indiea, vol. ii., j). There are also abundant 
evidences to show that it is the communal f)rganisations or guilds that have been 
responsible for the erection of temples, dharma.salas or rest-houses, cattle troughs, 
and water-sheds and the establishment of pinjrapolcs,, the ["planting of shade trees 
and the feeding of the poor~and all as part of communal duty. Major Keith else- 
where points out that “ until the family or communal spirit” (as contra-distinguished 
from individualism) was threatened in India — I may add vitiated India had no 
•need of European altruism ; for the spirit that erected hospitals thousands of years 
before the advent of Christianity took care to make provision that no grand-aunt 
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“ individual ” 1 have as wholesome a distrust as the Indian legislator who 
framed the Indian Constitution and formed the people into communities 
and classes. In so doing he understood his countrymen far better than 
we do and this in the interest of social tranquility. I admit 'that the 

should starve, and so was enabled to decline the charity of (jovernment.” 

(2) In the text Major Keith says that he distrusts the Hindu “ individuar^ as a 
landlord^ although he is “excellent inside the community ” i.e., excellent as long as 
he lives, moves and has his being as an organic member of the communal associa- 
tion to which he belongs. This subject of landlordism which in the West is intimately 
bound up with the principle of individualism throws some clear light upon the ideal 
of mdiid<luaUsm as understood and practised in the West ; for the ideal associates 
itself with certain duties and responsibilities (as well as privileges) which are in- 
separable from the conception of an English landlord. The contention is that the 
Hindu ‘ individual ’ landlord hardly understands the true individualistic position, 
which is altogether a Western ideal, — and, therefore, when Lord Cornwallis by his 
Hengal Permanent Settlement of 1793 raised a body of men who had been hitherto 
collectors of revenue to the position of landlords in the Western sense, he coinmitteil 
a great and irreparable error. For, again, the contention is that the Hindu individual 
whose whole life and traditions arc communal cawXd hardly be expected to laise himself 
to the level of understanding and realising the point of view of a sane individualism 
in its application to the problem of landlordism. Thus, a very al^lc writer who had 
spent eighteen years of his life in India and about half the period in Pengal itself 
“officially translating into the native languages for publication the returns of the 
public works annually executed ])y private individuals in Peng, d,'’— Major W. Nassau 
Lees, ia..D., — in his book on “ The L.and and Labour of India published (1867) by 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate of London, formulated certain (barges against the 
Ihmgal landlords (/(Miiindar^), the ( reation of the cnac tment of 1793, which are ultimate- 
ly traceable to his insistence upon the point of view of ‘individualism, such as is under 
stood and practised in England and in the West generally. 'I’he substance of the 
charges— which, as we have noted, arc wlmlly founded upon an application of the 
theory of Western individualism — may be given in Major Lees’s own words : — “ The 
Government of India, in making a perpetual settlement with the Zemindars of Hengal, 
doubtless considered that they have made over, vnt/i I he surplus profits aariting by 
the increase in culthiaiion and Ihe value of the produce^ the duties and responsibilities 
which it still retained in its owm hands in the North West, and it confidently expected 
that the Zemindars w^ould willingly accept the hii^h responsibility which attaches to 
ownership in the soil. It is admitted that they have increased their own wealth, and 
added to the value of their personal estates by the rcckimation of wastes, and I should 
be exticmcly sorry to deprive them of any credit which is their just due on this 
score. Hut have they aided'in improving the means of land or river inter-comntani- 
cation ; have they made roads, built bridges or canals ; have they established 
hospitals for the sick, alms-houses for the poor, caravansaries for the weary and 
exhausted ; have they assisted in the maintenance of an ancient police ; have they 
built colleges or schools, or attempted to improve the existing wretched village 
pafhsalas of the country, or expended any portion whatever of their accumulated 
s.avings in elevating morally or intellectually their less fortunate fellow-countrymen ; 
have they given long leases to their tenants on such terms as have enabled them 10 • 
improve their holdings and attain a small degree of prosperity ; have they biidt 
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outcome of Lord Cromer’s influence in India was to throw Indian 
industry entirely into the hands of Europeans and he did little to 
encourage native capital. Now the danger is quite in another direction, 
for industry is passing into the hands of Indian capitalists. As regards 

houses for tlieni, drained or funded tlicir lands, or in any way cared for iheir comfort 
or welfare ; finally, have they shown a particle of that enterprise, energy and activity 
of character, which in other countries tend to divert the surplus wealth of one 
section of the people into channels from whence all derive advantage and to which 
England owes her fine roads, her many railways, her mighty steam-companies, her 
mining, iron-working, and other companies ? They have done none of these things. 
But that is not all. 'fhe Zemindars have not only not discharged those duties and 
lesponsibilities in respect of jjublic works which in other countries landlords most 
cheerfully accept, but shielding themselves behind the letter of the enactment, they 
have refused all further aid to (Government in lieu of any extraordinary protection 
they may be afforded in times of extreme ticril, or for any public purpose whatever... 
Loid Cornwallis, no doubt, thought to make English landlords of the Zemindars of 
Bengal, but it is patent to the workl that he succeeded in making only Irish ones. ” 

(Ibid., pp. 173, 177, 

Major Lees, however, is not insensible to the fact that in finding fault with the 
Bengal landlord, he was arguing from the ‘‘ English standpoint”, i.e., arguing on the 
liasis of the ideal o.‘ landlordism as understood and practised in England, which was 
for long and still is the home of individualism per excellence. Thus, we find 
him explaining that — “ d'hough in clearly stating the case as between (Government 
and its subjects, the peculiaiity of the situation compels me to lay bare facts in all 
their nakedness, I do not desire to be understood as blaming the Zemindars of 
Bengal m th(‘ degree the unmeasured terms here used would imply. In viewing 
the case I have looked at it from an English standpoint, for the special benefit of 
luiglishmen tmac(|uainted with the circumstances of India and its people. I am 
fully aware that in their own small way, the Zemindars have always done something 
towards building wells, tanks, school houses, making village roads, &c. The Bengali 
Zemindar has acted in accordance with the dictates of his uneducated mind, and 
his narrowed intellect, and possibly, in a manner not very dissimilar to that in which 
other people, similarly situated and in a similar stage of social, moral and intellectual 
progress would act.” (Ibid., pp. 179-180). We would only like to add in this connec- 
tion, •that Major Lees’s concc])tion of “ progress, social, moral and intellectual ” is also 
drawn from the standpoint of “ progress ” achieved by the development and 
exercise of the princii)le of individualism ; whereas the whole history ol Hindu 
India wdth its glorious records of achievements in the various fields of human life 
and activity is the direct product and outcome of the w^orking of another and no 
less powerful principle of human conduct — namely, that of communaltsm., a prin- 
ciple which has stamped upon the national character an impress wdiich distinguishes 
it for all times from the civilised peoples of the West. 

In view of the inapplicability of the ideal of English landlordism (founded on 
Western individualism) to the characters of the Hindu (fed, as we hold, on a 
different ideal of life), Major Lees conceived that the anticipated benefits of English 
landlordism might have been achieved by another method— by substituting, for 
instance, the method of “bargain” in the place of the method actually adopted by 
Lord Cornw^allis, namely, that of recording His Excellency’s “anxious wishes” 

s 
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ourselves, I am quite satisfied that whatever may be the outcome of 
Western ideas, our countrymen, an inherently strong race, will see the 
justice of protecting an inherently weak one. 

1 think it a misfortune that Lord Morley’s scheme gives no real 
representation to the hereditary craftsmen and workmen of India, 
while it enables the men or masters translated to the Supreme Council, 
to exercise unequal power. An agricultural landlord, like a talukdar 
in Oudh, has of course a vote in the Provincial Council, but not so 
his tenant. We are told that the Indian delegates to the Supreme 
Council, are men of higher culture ; but it is not generally known, as 
I have already pointed out, that the Native Architect in the Guild is 
also a man of high intelligence. All men will applaud Lord Morley 
for seeking to pacify troubled spirits, but in his Council Bills, if he 
will forgive me for saying so, he aims at eiifriiiicliisiiig a iniiiority at the expense 
of the lar greater majority, consisting of the hereditary craftsmen and work- 
men of India — the great masses agricultural and artisan. Now, 
whatever evils the caste system may have had in preventing a 
workman from rising in the social scale — evils compensated in more 

and “ confident expectations ” such ns have been formal!/ embodied in iho 
enactment of 1793. Thus, he remarks,— •“ Were the transactions presented 
in the form of an agreement or bargain, that is to say, were (iovcrnmenl to s.iy 
to the landlords— ‘ we will fix your land assessments for ever, giving you not 
only all the surplus profits and fruits of your own industry and outlay of 
capital, but such security of title, such properly in the soil, as by enabling you to 
raise money, will place you in a position’ so to improve your land, that in a ft \\ 
years to come, instead of returning you as at present Jo per cent, on your outlay 01 
purchase money, it will yield you 30 or 40 per cent., provided that when that 
day comes, instead of giving us, as now, 5 per cent., or half your profits, you 
will give us 10 per cent., or one-third or one-fourth of your profits, in whatever foiiii 
may be most convenient or most agreeable to yourselves.’ Were the Govern- 
ment to say this, the arrangement would he a very desirable one for all parties.’’ 
(Ibid., pp. 171-172).— KniTOR, Dawn. 

16. The Hon’ble E. S. Montagu, m.p., Under-Secretary of State for India in his 
Budget Speech in the House of Commons, July 26, 1911 referred to this absence 
of representation of the w'orking classes of India on the Legislative Councils of 
India, and to the fact that the Indian members represented the landlord and 
capitalist classes. Thus — “The leaders of Indian opinion must set their ^aces 
against the degradation of labour, and they need to be specially vigilant, 
because India’s w^orking classes, besides being themselves unorganised^ arc not 
directly represented on the Legislative Councils^ whose Indian members cowc 

exclusively from the landlord and capitalist classes The development of 

capitalisation is sure to bring forward in India, as everywhere, certain 
who in the hurry to grow rich will take advantage of the necessities of the poor and 
the want of organisation among the Indian labourers. A Factory Act was passed^ 
last year, after a long and exhaustive enquiry by a Committee and a Commission) 
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ways than one — it did not go in for “ class” in our sense. Lord Ciirzon 
in criticising the Indian Councils Bill asked the pertinent question, 
‘What representation have the masses of India? ’ and in a subsequent 
speech at Oldham on quite another problem, referred to the advantages 

^nving increased protection to the worker and greater inspecting and controlling 
powers to the Government. But the Government cannot advance beyond that... 
All the greater reason that public-spirited Indians should take care that these un- 
represented interests are carefully considered.” 

Mr. Montagu’s explanation for the non-representation of Indian Lal)our on the 
Legislative Councils is as follows “ It is not due to any defect in the law but to 
the condition of Indian Society. Labour, long accustomed to silent drudgery, has not 
^•et found a voice, and it will probably be long before it makes itself heard in the 
Legislative Councils." Major Keith’s contention is that if the Government did not 
go in for individualism, but supported and fostered the Indian communal associations 
like the guilds and the village communities, which were the natural products of the 
soil ; — in other words, if the (lovernment did not adopt a policy of “ an exaggerated 
and incongruous occidentalism m the administration of the country, they would 
find ample means of securing a measure of popular repiescntation for the Indian 
masses, agricultural and artisan. 'I’he whole governmental scheme being founded on 
ideals and theories of political representation which have their application to societies 
oiganised on the iiicjividualistic principle, we cUn understand Mr. Montagu’s point of 
\icw when he declares that “it will probably be a long time before the voice of Indian 
Labour makes itself directly heard on the Legislative Councils.” And so long as this 
IS so, there is no doubt that the Government of the country would be liable to be des- 
cribed by men interested like Major Keith in the piotcction of Indian workmen and 
craftsmen as a class-government, whose highe.st officials would have to remain 
content only with preaching counsels of perfection to the representatives of the 
landlord and capitalist classes on the Government’s Councils. 

At the close of the last .session of the Baroda Legislative Council, (May i, 1913), 
His Highness the (lackwar made an interesting reference to this question of the 
political representation of the different “ communities ” and “ castes ”. It would appear 
that His Highness puts a very high estimate on the value of representation of other 
than “ the literary classes who could easily make their \ie\\s heard by the Govern- 
ment”. His Highness said; — “lie could not favour one community or caste, 
however “high" it might be considered, at the expense of another, however “ low”. 
He wanted rti// 677 to be equally well represented. His Highness wished 
m particular that the agiicultur.il cl.isses and the depressed classes should be well 
leprcsented. The agricultural classes prepondciated in Baroda and they were the 
pillars of the .State. T/uy also ought to be enabled to make their voices heard 
01 ilic Councils of the State. Graduates, \’akils and other educated classes could 
easily make their views heard by the Government. By this His Highness did not 
^iiean to put a low estimate on the v.alue of representation by the literary classes. 
Rut His Highness wanted to know also the needs and aspirations of the common 
man. He wished to hear the voice of not one class only but of all classes of his 
subjects. His Highness exhorted the Councillors to be always bioad-mindcd and 
sympathetic, to discard narrow clannish views and to look on all classes of people 
'vith a fraternal eye. If, unfortunately, some classes of people occupied a lower 
P^>sition than themselves, let them not treat these lower classes with contempt," 
(Vide The Panjabeeoi Lahore, May 6, i913)~-Editor, Dawn 
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of hereditary industry in that country. Our liberal statesmen may 
deny it, but their policy in India is an attempted assimilation of Indian 
and European ideas ; and if men like John Stuart Mill and Lord Morley 
have repudiated English representative institutions, with an eventual 
assembly in India like the British Parliament, they cannot deny that 
they have tentatively been giving the people a political education with 
this goal in view. The Indian Problem is an extremely complex 
one, full of side lights and obstacles, as well as opposite racial 
interests, and a statesman under the existing political control has 
to look to the claims of our own people, the need of our own opera- 
tives, as well as those of India, and, above all, to the necessity of 
safeguarding the Paramount Power, so that it is not easy to hold the 
scales. With the disintegration of Hindu indigenous institutions, 
the Village Community in many portions of India is assuming a 
most attenuated form, and the old guild being cither almost crushed 
out or in a progressive state of decline, it is very difficult to suggest 

17. The inlluencc of guilds in Incli.i which arc now confined to a diminishing 
number of localities, has been steadily undcrimncd through the prcmatuic 
introduction of a foreign fiscal systcTn resulting in the application of methods 
and ideals of modern commercialism in the industrial affairs of India, methods and 
ideals which afford to the spirit of unregulated competition in the pursuit of personal, 
individual gain, which is destructive of all ideals of Standard m industrial production, 
an unrestrained field for development,-— methods and ideals which oppose themselves 
also to the conservation of the interest of the community, which the guild sets itself 
specially to serve. It is a significant fact that the owners of modern mills and factories 

a body which have come into existence with (to quote Sir (leorgc Birdwood) “the 

unrestricted development of the competitive impulse particularly in the pursuit of 
individual gain ”, and who cannot be called to book by any other machinery tlian 
that of the (iovernment, have not enrolled themselves in any guild even in localities 
where guilds still possess considerable influence. At present ' guilds are most 
prominent in (lujarat and specially at Ahmedabad, which may be said to be 
the centre of guild-life in modern India. In 1879 account of the trade- 
guilds at Ahmedabad compiled by Mr. F. S. P. Lely of the Indian Civil Service 
was published in the Bombay Cazettecr (vol. iv., pp. 106-116) and about that time 
accounts of guilds in other districts of the Presidenc y were also furnished in their 
respective volumes : Craft-Guilds of Surat in vol. ii., p. 321 : ^ mde-Giiilds of Broach 
in vol. ii., pp. 441-447 : Guilds in Gujarat in vol. ix., part i., sections iii. and 
iv. pp. 69-122; Guilds in ranch Mahals, in vol. lii., p 251: Guilds in 
Kathiawar in vol. viii., pp. 265-266: Guilds in Baroda in vol. vii., pp. 160-162: 
Guilds in Poona in Vol. xviii., part ii., p. 173 , etc. 'fhere is also a brief 
account of the Ahmedabad Cuilds in the recent official publication, the 
^Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. v. (p. 101), which appears to have -been con- 
densed from previous official reports. Sir Ceorge Birdwood’s The hniustrial Arts oj 
India was published in 1880, and the author, while drawing for his materials upon 
his own independent knowledge of facts, was also clearly indebted for information 
to the above-mentioned official accounts. About twenty years later, Dr. E.^ H. 
Hopkins, M.A., ph.d.. Professor of Sanskrit at the Yale University in the U, S. A., 
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how a popular vote ought to be secured to Indian craftsmen 
and workmen, or what representation they should have in the 
legislative assemblies' of the Provincial and Supreme Governments. 
Nevertheless, in the case of an old civilisation like' that of the 

in his “ India, Old and New” (pp. 169-205) j^avc a study of Indian trade-guilds, record- 
ing the results of his own personal inquiries made in 1896 spcdally at Ahimxlabad, 
liis enquiries having extended to various places in Gujarat and Rajputana as 
well as to other Indian towns. In 1909, Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, D.sr., that talented 
,ind indefatigable worken* in the cause of Indian National Idealism, gave to the public 
Xm The Indian Crajtsman (Ihobsthain cS: Co., London), a small \oluine which gives 
111 the course of about 125 pages a most reliable picture of the indigenous methods 
of wealth-productio c in India and which must be consulted by every student of 
Indian ait industry and Indian sociology. 

We have seen on p. 101 of this essay Major Keith’s testimony to the existence 
ot competent arcliitectural Guilds, of which there are admirable ones in Mathura, 
.\gra, Gwalior, and other parts of India”, and his comment that “Government would 
li.ive taken a right step, if it had placed the erection of its Universities, Colleges, and 
hdiools m their hands”. We note also that in a letter to The 77 /^^ of London, 
17th December, 1912, over the joint signatures of Mr. ' 1 '. \\ . Rhys Davids, the 
Tiesident, Mr. \\ . Rothenstem, the Chairman, and Mr. Fo.x Strangvvays, the 
Seiretary, of the India Society of London, there is the statement recorded that 
“ Indians have r, vised within recent times many domestic buildings (such <is at Muttra 
iind in Orissa), a Railway Station (at Alvvar), Palaces (along the Ghats at Renares 
and other sacred places), and Royal Palaces (as now at Bikaneer)”. T'hcre is no 
doubt that architectural guilds, or other kinds of craft-guilds still form part of the 
polity of Native Indian States like Jaipore, Bhavnagar, Bikaneer and Mysore, for 
instance ; and in great centres of indigenous art, lil^e Benares, Agra, Dacca, Madura, 
'I'anjorc, and indeed. in almost all the great ancient cities of India. In the absence of a 
pi Opel* Industrial Survey undertaken under official auspices, it is not safe to postulate 
that the guild methods of wealth production have almost wholly died out ; at any rate 
there are grounds for holding that if the Government are inclined to give the indi- 
genous communal system a fair chance, instead of neglecting it, or allowing it to die 
out through the premature introduction and encouragement of the methods of mdivi- 
ilualistic commercialism and through the enforcement of a fiscal policy suited to 
such nTfethods, there is enough of the traditional indigenous system still surviving to 
give the authorities an opportunity of retracing their steps. 

At many places in Bengal, especially among people who carry on trade or 
urmutacture on indigenous lines, the guild spirit is still operative. In Dainhat near 
l\.itwa^(District Burdwan, Bengal) which is an old trading and manufacturing centre, 

traders (especially those who deal in brass-articles) keep apart a poition of 
ilieir sale-proceeds for a common Barwaii fund, the greater part of which is utilised 
‘‘1 celebrating a communal trade festival, the Barwari, during a Puja, say once in 
tuelve years. It is celebrated with great ccldt for about a month,— with Jatnis 
(indigenous dramatic performances), — the holding ol niclas (fairs), — the feasting of the 
poor,— processions, &c.,— which are modelled on communal lines and the communal 
'dea. These manufacturers and traders enforce several guild rules ; they prevent 
under-selling and unfair competition by enforcing fixed prices— a list of such prices 
hung up in every shop. The same practice is also noticeable among the brass- 
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Hindus, mutilated but not extinct, and which owes its vitality 
to the family spirit, /. e,, the communal, collective principle, the aim of the 
Government ought to be to improve the indigenous ground-plan with 
a due admixture of the principle of individualism, but not to subvert 
it. The village community and the guild are the offspring of the same 
family or the communal principle, and if obsolete, or partly so, in 
another Hemisphere, such as Europe, it ought not to be regarded in 

dealers of Barrabazar, the grctit native eentre of trade in Calcutta, who are Brahmans 
mostly hailing from the Burdwan and Moorshidabad districts of Bengal. These 
also occupy an important position in the bazaars of other towns, e.g., Dinajpur in 
North Bengal, where they occupy what is known as the Basania-patti i.e., the ward 
of the town occupi(;d by the guild of manuhicturcrs and dealers in metal utensih. 
Not only guild wards (technically known as but also caste wards (technically 

known as fiia/ial/as) are still the outstanding features of the old towns of Indid. 
and testify to the j/f// subsisting forces of communalism operating in Hindu Society, 
which may be yet utilised to further the ends of a civic reconstruction on indigenous 
lines, Thys, in all the old towns of modern India, the people livci n difterent wards 
accoiding to their castes (e.g., Bania-pani, &c.), and the shops arc always arranged 
according to pattis — manufacturers and traders dealing in different classes of goods 
having their workshops or shops in different pattis (or P<a'a'{\ e.g., Kaina-/^i’///, 
Basania-/<r//^ ; and also Sankhari-//m?, Kansari-/rtr<?, 'ranti-/<?w, tlicc. 

The modern Western world of ( orporate municipal life is based on the assump- 
tion that the civic corporation is a homogeneous body, since it consists of a numbei 
of individuals ( — not communities) — regarded only in their capacity as citizens, apait 
from the special circumstances surrounding their li\cs and occupations, apart from 
the special Junctions they discharge in the life of the civic organism. The unity that is 
thus sought to be attained is, in our opinion, necessarily more or less of .111 
abstract character, while the corporate force generated is not available for use c\icpt 
within a very narrow and restricted held. Whereas in the Indian civic scheme, associalai 
with and regulated by the communal idea, the unity of the caste or the guild unit 
is of a more far-reaching character, influencing the whole life of its members, religi- 
ous, social, economic and professional; while at the same time, as has been sho\Mi 
in an article entitled, The Indian City : City- Planning in an Indian Scheme of Naiioiui 
Af/i’,— appearing in the February, 1913 issue of this Magazine,— the guild or cable- 
units, representing different functions of the civic organism, arc capable of a fuiilier 
integration, — capable of a higher form of (organised life than is possible for a nicie ag 
gregation of wdiat are supj)()sed to be homogeneous units on an abstract basis of common 
I'lti/.enship. To adopt the words of Mr. A. K. ('onnel, M.A., the author of “ Tlic 
Economic Revolution of India and the Public Works Policy,” [Kegan Paul,,Trcndi 
lS: Co., London, 1883] — “the villages” [and the communally organised cities] —“bliH 
include all that w'c mean by church, community, and country. If the life ol llic 
village [and the communal city] be destroyed, Indian Society is in a state of spinw^^* 
_ dissolution, and is only held together by the external force of an omnipotent Covein* 
ment, which jDrotects the mdividual rights it has itself bestowed, but paralyses the 
sense of social obligations which have been handed down from the past ana 
crushes the creative powers of the present.” (Ibid., pp. 169-170) Int his connec* 
lion, as a true characterisation of the ancient guild, the following short extract hun’ 
Mr. Arthur J. Penty’s The Restoration of the Guild System (Swan SonnesLlicin 
& Co., London, 1906) seems to be most illuminating “Being social, religious, 
political, as well as industrial institutions , Guilds postulated in their organis<ih<l^ 
the essential unity of lifeP i^lbtd,, p. 64 ;— Editor, Dawn. 
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that light in India/** which lies in a different physical and mental zone 
to that of Europe, travels at a different rate, so that what tends to create 
activity m Europe (sec Dr. Draper’s “Intellectual Europe”) te^ids to 
(reate repose in India, According to the authority of Sir flcnry Maine, 
the “ village community ” has been the unit of government for all 
those who have administered the affairs of India, but we have allowed 

18. It is a remarkable confirmation of the truth of the position taken up by Major 
]. li. Keith, namely, as to the supreme value of the village community to the Indian 
people that even in individualistic England, a group of earnest sociological thinkers 
who are also highly cultured craftsmen, men, for instance, like Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., the founder of “the Guild of Handicraft should have turned 
their attention to the forces of communallsm still subsisting ip India, and found in 
them exactly the conditions which they are demanding for the better reconstruction 
of socio-economic life in the West. In Section IX (B) of tins essay, Major Keith 
points out that “ the feature of Indian life has been village industries in the village 
(ommunity”. Mr. Ashbcc’s confession of faith — and Mr. Ashbee is the representative 
of a growing and infiuential class of thinkers — is as follows : — 

“The English craftsman and the English village are passing or have passed 
.'iw.iy ; and it is only in quite recent times that loe have discovered that they, too^ are 
the counterparty one of the other. Industrial machinery, blindly misdirected, has 
destroyed them boll'/, and recent English land legislation has been trying, with 
.Allotment and Small Holdings Acts to le-cstabhsh the broken village life. Those 
of us, however, that have studied the Arts and Crafts in their town and country 
(onditions, are convinced that the Small Holding Problem is possible of solution 
only by some system of co-opeiation, and if some fn ms of craftsmanship afe 
dmultancousty revived and added to //....It is probable that in this effort of 
Western artists, workmen and reformers h)r the reconstruction of society, the 
k.ist can help us even more than we shall help the East.. ..The spiritual re-awaken- 
iiig in the West is ap[)caling for a social condition in which each man shall have 
not only an economic but a spiritual status in the .society in which he lives, or as 
some of -us would prefer to call it, he should have a stable economic status in order 
th.it he may have a spiritual status as well. It is such a condition that still exists 
in India....U is a curious and suggestive thought that spiritual rc-awakening in 
England which goes now by the name of the higher culture, now by the name of Socia- 
ViMii, which has been voiced in our time by Ruskin and Morris, which has expressed 
Itself in n^ovemcnls like the Arts and Crafts, or is revealed in the inspired paintings 
of die Pre-Raphaelites, demands such a condition as in India our commercialism is 
ilcshoyingy (Vhde Mr. C. R. Ashbee’s “Foreword” to Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s 
the Indian Craftsman ; pp. xiv, xii, \.) 

And again : “ The five hundred years that have passed between our Middle Ages 
Hnd the growth of the great cities of machine industry may have proved that the 
tlestriiction of the Western village community was inevitable, but it has not proved 
tiiat where the village community still exists, it need necessarily be destroyed. 
Indeed, wc are finding out in the West that if the villay^e tradition were still living 

t-ouid still be utilized; we are even seeking to set up something like it in its place, 
would we not give in England for a little of that “workshop service” which 

Coomaraswamy describes, in place of our half-baked evening classes in County 
l^oiincil schools ? What, in an effort at the revival of handicrafts in the decaying 
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Ijoth it and the guild to fall into decay. Through them, on a revived 
remodelled, and more perfected form, I would seek the basis of secur- 
ing to the hereditary craftsmen and workmen of India a measure of 
po^mlar representation’". We might even go furtlier, as I have hinte d, 

roimtryside, for soi^e ofThose “religious tiadc union villages,” of whi. li Sir CeotKe 

Hi idwood speaks? (Ibid., pp. viii, ix, xii.) 

“ Kor the great city of mechanical industry has come to a point when its dis- 
integration is inevital^le. There arc signs that the devolution has already begun, 
both in England and A.netica. The cry of “ back to the land”, the plea for a “ n.oic 
reasonable life”, the revival of the handicrafts, the ediu ation of hand and eye, the 
acrirultural revival, the German “atkerbau”, the English small holding, our technir;,! 
sdiools, .all these things are indications of a need for fuuUnii somethin^:, if not 
hike the fihuc of the viUngc (ommunity, at least to hrviy once oj^ain into hfe those 

direct, simpler,' human and out-of-dooi things of which methanical industry has dc 
prived our working population. These things are necossa.y to .)ur life as a people, 
.and we sh.all have to iind them somehow. Dr. Coom.araswainy does well to sin™ 
how still they exist in great measure in the ICast, and it may be that the h.iol 
in her wisdotn.and with her profound conservtitive instinct, will not allow them to be 
destroyed. .She has, as Sir George Birdwood puts it, let the races and the people, 
for 3,000 years come and pass by ; she nitty hare taken this fta.m one and that fmm 

.another, but the fundament.1l democratic order of her society has remained, and 1! 
appears improb.abic, on the face of it, that we English shall materially change it when 

so many others befoie ns have left it undistuibed Eien if we admit that tlif 

change in the Aryan of the We.-t fiom the one basis (peison.al responsibility ami 
co-operation) to the other (contract .and competition) has been necessary in order w 
produce the conditions of modern progress, it may yet he that the spiritual re-aw.aUeniip 
that is beginning to stir the dry hones of our Western materialism may yet leave llm 
.ancient East fundamentally unchanged, and brint; ns once a^ain into some km, ii.l 
eomtition through our eontaef with her.” (Ibid., pp. ix, \, xi) Euitou, 1 ) \WN. 

rg. On the eptestion of popular representation, we have to remember th.it m 
.ancient India ;r//'c.fiv/A<//;vr of the Vaisya and Sudra castes, corresponding' acco'.i- 
ing to modern modes of classification— to the following divisions of the iieoples, n.aiiieK. 
merchants, traders, agriculturists, craftsmen and lal.)Ourers- -formed component p.iH' 
of the highest executive machinery of the reahn— namely, the Council of Ainaivih 
(Ministers) of the .Sovereign. Thus, in the Mahabh.ar.ata (Sanli I'arv.a, chapter Sj. 
verses 7-12) we notice the rule l.aid down that the king while remaining the head of die 
Executive was to work in co-operation with a Council of Amatyas (Mmr.teid 
which should be representtitive of all classes of the people ■ a Ministry composed I'l 
four Brahmanas, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, three Sudras, and on« h'""' 

[The Sutas were a mixed caste begotten of Bnahman mothers and Kshatriya falbeiS' 
and were generally the Court Chroniclers of ancient India.] Further, we le.arn fi<w> 
the verses referred to above that out of this body of thirty-seven members, J 
committee of Eight was to be appointed to specially .'issist the Sovereign m 
framing of Rules and Regulations. The Sanskrit-knowing reader will do well 
look up the original texts for himself ; but for our present purposes a general rendeimi 


of the same should be enough. ‘ 

Thus, we find th.at according to the Mahabharata, the Council of Amaty’’ 
or the Ministry should be, thus constituted Four Brftbmatias of 1’““' 
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an d see that the workmen of Indi a are provided with a representative 

conduct, and of high intelligence— well-read in the Vedas ; eight Kshatriyas 
,)ossesscd of great strength of body and capable of wielding weapons; 
twenty-one Vaisyas who should have acquired great wealth ; and three Sudras, 
who should be humble, of pure conduct and devoted to their duties, and one 
member of the Suta community, well-read in the Puranas and possessed of the 
eight cardinal virtues. The Ministers should all be of the age of fifty years, 
possessed of intelligence, and well-read in the scriptures, skilled in arriving at 
decisions amidst conflict of contending parties, and humble, and not liable to deviate 
from the path of impartiality, wanting in greed and free from vices like gambling, &c. 
(lilt of these thirty-seven, a Committee of Eight should be formed to specially 
assist the Sovereign in framing Rules and Regulations, which should be then pro- 
< laimed through the realm and communicated to the King’s subjects. [Santi Parva, 
' verses 7 to 12]. 

In the same fhraptcr, vimscs 3^ 3^) declared also the j^eneral characteristics 
of an appiov'ed yttfid/ya or ATinisier. Tims, it is there laid down tliat among 
the qualifications of such an Amd/ya (Minister) are that he should possess a true 
insii^lit into the Dhainia vSastras ; that he should be capable of understanding’ 
ihoioughly the intricacies of Peace and War ; that he should be capable also of 
lealously ^uardin^ State secrets ; and that he should ‘be well-born, possessed of 
iniclhgence, modesty, and dignity of soul. 

I rom the above, one remarkable fiict stands out, namely, that although in 
the ancient sciipturcs, as well as in the Mahabharata, the Ilrahmanical class is 
dcsciibcd as the law-makin.q community, yet in the actual enforcement or adminis- 
liation ot the Code, they were in a minority of four to thirty-seven, while the re- 
|)i(-‘sentati\'cs of trade, commerce, agriculture, the crafts, and labour generally,— com- 
jiichcndcd under the more general designation of Vaisyii^ and Sutiras ^ — formed a 
in.ijonty of twenty-four to thiitcen. It must be remembered also that the enforcement 
ot the Law or the Code involved no small amount of constructive legislation. For, in 
in.iny matters the Hralnnanical Code could only lay dowm general princijilcs, the 
woik of the formulation of Rules and Regulations for purposes of administration 
having , had to be delegated, as in much of tlu' present-day legislation, 
to tlic Executive Body, the C'ouncil or the Committee. Thus, the settlement 
of all details of taxation, the imposition of fresh taxes in cases of emergency, 
and the collection of the public revenue, all fell under the province of tlie 
lepiesentativc body of Amatyas (Ministers). Fintbcr, on all questions of war, 
peace anfl defence of the country, the Code could not ))ossil)ly make any extensive 
lH()\isir)n except in a general way, and there could he no doubt, that a considerable 
iiLiigin of discretionary power was left to tlie Council or the Committee. The 
^ving was surrounded by the most able representatives of all castes and communities 
the kingdom, who w'ere well acquainted with their w^ants and aspirations ; 
hy men w^ho represented the best intelligence, ability and culture of the realm, and 
vho also by reason of tlieir high cliaracter enjoyed the confidence of the 
''hole population. Thus, the people enjoyed a measure of popular representation 

pow'cr in conducting the affairs of tlic central (Government in this land of castes 
■''id communities, which should make clear that communalism was not found to 
oe inconsistent with the idea of some measure of popular representation in the 
government of the country. 

We desire to explain further that, as pointed out in the other verses of chapter 
^5 nf the Santi Parva, the representative Council of Ministers was also associated 

6 
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on the Secretary of State’s Council in Whitehall, not some more 
Government nominee, but one capable of voicing the interests of a great 
and important body, whose ancestors erected the great fabric of Hindu 
Civilisation. 

with the Sovereij^n in the dispensation of Justice in respect of those causes which 
were specially taken up by himself for decision. It is one remarkable feature of 
Hindu Polity that the Sovereign should personally lake part in dispensing Justice 
to those who sought it from his august hands ; and the King sat in his Court almost 
every day for the hearing of causes, assisted by his Council of Amatyas. This 
system of the Sovereign dispensing personal justice to suitors was wholly distinct 
from the regular administration of justice throughout the realm through the machinery 
of the village communities and the guilds. In ancient India, the action of decentra- 
lised institutions was paramount, and, therefore, when we speak of the King 
administering justice with the assistance of his Council, it must not be presumed that 
the machinery corresponded in any sense to that of a modern Privy Council to which 
the highest causes were sent up in appeal, after they had formed the subject of adju- 
dication by the subordinate courts of the land The Hindu King presiding over his 
Privy Council of Amatyas and dispensing justice was exercising a personal preroga- 
tive ; and from this point of viqw, the personal dispensation of justice by the 
.Sovereign and his exercise of power as the supreme executive authority in 
the Realm — all tell under one common category, namely, as •.ip])ertaining to the 
duties of the Hindu Sovereign, who, in respect of every matter in which he had 
to take a direct part, was associated with his leprcscntative Council of Ministers. 

We have been speaking of the working of the princijdc of popular representa- 
tion in ancient India in the ajpiirs of the Central Govenvneni, We have alrcxuK 
hinted, however, that the machinery of decentralised instilulions in the shape of village 
communities and guilds was in ceas(“less operation in respect of many vital matters 
connected with the daily life of the general body of the population. We have no 
space here to enter more largely into this (piestion of the institution of popular re- 
presentation in matters of local selfyenfcrnment in the ancient Hindu polity ; but 
we desire to note that such representation was a fact and that there is an. ample 
body of evidence to substantiate the position. That learned scholar, .Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal lihandarkar, LL.n., in his Eaify History of the Deccan (printed at tlie 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1884) makes some reference to this aspect of the 
matter: — “There were in those days guilds of trades, such as those of weavers, 
druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers, &c. Their organisation seems to ha\e 
been complete and effective, since as already mentioned, they received permanent 
deposits of money and paid interest on them for generation to generation. Self- 
government by means of such guilds and village communities has always formed 
an important factor in the political administration of the country." (Ibid., p. 34) 
—Editor, Dawn. 

20. Mr. Arthur J. Penty in his “The Restoration of the Guild System”, a most 
valuable book to which we have already made reference at the end of footnote 17 
(p. 126), discusses this question of the political representation of ^tnlds as guilds 
(after they have been restored or revived in England) as part of the English legislative 
machinery. He observes, — “ As to the form which the Government of the future will 
take, it is not improbable that the division of function between the Upper and Lower 
Chambers will continue, with this difference that whereas the Lower Chamber would , 
be elected by the people in their private capacity, the members of the Upper Chamber 
would be nominated by the (restored) guilds ” (Ibid. p. 70).— Editor, Dawn 



Question : I tow cun Indian Students increase llieii Love of Country ? 

Answer : They could do so by— 

i. Increasing the knowledge of India and of Indian Civilisation, csp. Hindu and Islamic ; 

ii. Working together for something useful to their district, town or village ; 

iii. Supporting indigenous industries and enterprises, even at a sacrifice ; 

iv. Supporting Indian Kducational and Allied Movements which aim primal ily at fostering 
the unselfish instincts and developing the constructive faculties of the Indian mind, 
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That which is ever-permanent in one mode of Being is the TRUTH. —Sankara 
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PART I : INDIANA 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN RELATION TO INDIAN ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE— Second Part 

By MAJOR J. B. KEITH 

FOKMKRLY OF THE INDIAN ArCIEEOLOCICAL SUKVEV 

^Continued from pp, cVy — ijo of the April-May^ ipij issue \ 

IX 

(A) 

In gauging the prosperity of India, or rather the comparative 
prosperity on which the welfare of Indian workmen depends, I think 
it right to point out that a wrong basis of comparison has been insti- 
tuted .by Material rros[)erity Reports. No sane man will dispute that 
we hhve enormously ameliorated the condition of the Hindus since the 
country tay bleeding under a decaying Moghul Empire, or was the 
victim of organised plunder by the Mahrattas. In the opinion of all 
competent officers, including those of the East India Company, with 
whom* I have conversed, India is vastly improved. The difference 
between our rule and that of native alien rule, the most unpo- 
pular of all, has been immense. I have lived both in British and 
Native India for years, and observed the difference. Both justice and 
wages were in arrears ; dacoity, a sure sign of scarcity, was rampant ; 
Ihe population was sparse and badly fed ; artisans had no work, and 
were starving ; Brahman idlers crowded round every village ; and 
the country was subject to oppressive transit duties. In addition 
,to this, the revenue was systematically buried underneath the ground, 
^nd the noble monuments of a better native rule were neglected. 
All this I have seen changed like the transformation scene of a 
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panorama: the jungle converted into a garden, education stimulated, 
industries promoted, and a better feeling generated among all classes. 
I witnessed this before I left India in 1888. Since my departure, stately 
buildings, colleges, and schools have been erected, and reflect the lustre 
of the old architecture. In the light of this testimony, Government 
may be well justified in saying ‘‘ that workmen are better fed, better 
clothed, and eat more salt than in a former decade.” 

But what I contend is that a wrong basis of comparison has been 
instituted. Why not look at historic India, and to a period prior to 
Mahomedan rule ? I doubt whether, even with the aid of the Machine, 
the Indian Industry of to-day can be compared to the industry of that 
marvellous period of activity known as the tenth century A.D. Every one 
in those days contributed to it, for the spirit of offering, while a religious 
obligation, permeated the highest and the humblest classes. Irrigation 
was carried out in bunds, canals, and stately reservoirs, and at one time 
the mineral wealth of India was quite on a par with Phoenician, and 
wooden temples in the Deccan were covered with an entire sheet of 
copper ; these I have inspected. Iron was largely worked in Central 
India, Mysore and Orissa, while diamond and gold yielded a large 
revenue. A partial revival has taken place, but the efforts have been 
paralysed by home syndicates. I must confess to a misgiving as to 
whether the predictions of many people may be realised in connection 
with the mineral wealth of the future, coal and Iron excepted. 

Then, let it be remembered that the old Indian Trade to which the 
prophet Ezekiel refers, with its miles of caravans, was prosecuted after 
the wants of the people had been satisfied. So valuable was this Trade 
that Gibbon declares that one pound of silk was equal to one pound of 
gold. Roman P^mperors had to resort to Imperial edicts to proscribe 
Roman luxury, and Roman satirists complained of the vast sums with- 
drawn from the Empire. It was this external “ Indian Trade”, the 
result of India’s excellent fiscal system in ancient times, which gave 
birth to the phrase “ The Wealth of Ormuz and of Ind,” out of which 
were erected the great cities of Baalbeck and Palmyra in the desert. 
Of the many satrapies of Darius, India was the only one which could 
afford to pay her tribute in gold to him. • 

21. India was known as Dariiis’s twentieth satrapy which, writes Mr. Vincent 
Smith, “was considered the richest and most populous province of the Empire." 
“ It paid,” continues the same writer, “the enormous tribute of 360 Euboic talenb 
of gold dust or 185 hundredweights worth fully a million sterling and constituting 
about one-third of the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic provinces of Darius.” 
(Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, 2nd. edn., p. 34). The time to^ 
which the above refers was the fifth century before the Christian era. Coming 
down to later times, to the first and second centuries a.d., we read of gokl 
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India’s prosperity in those far off times was indeed and 

amply borne out by the existence of great and popular cities and by 

(oins and a gold currency in India, as evident sign of India’s prosperity under 
licr own system of trade and industry, which ought to set all educated Indians 
atliinking as to the true character and methods of India’s own institutions and 
her system of economics of which such prosperity was the outcome. Says 
iMr. Vincent Smith:— “In the first century a.d., when Roman j^old of the caily 
Roman Emperors began to pour into India in payment for the silks, spices, 
gems, and dye-stuffs of the East, Kadphiscs II (the Kushan King of Northern 
India) perceived the advantage of a gold currency and struck an abundant issue of 
orientalised atirci (the Roman gold coin), agreeing in weight with their prototypes and 
not much inferior in purity.” (/^V/., p. 238). The above has special reference to the 
slate of things in Northern India about the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era. Again, says the same authority with reference to the same period of Indian 
history, — “ In Southern India, the Roman aureus circulated as freely as the English 
sovcieign now passes on the continent of Europe, and Roman bronze small change 
partly imported and })artly minted at Madura, was coming m the bazaar.” ilhid.^ 
p. 400). In the Deccan also we note that in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era, trade and commerce was also in a flourishing condition. Thus, in his 
Early History of the Deccan (p. 34) the great oiientalist. Sir R. C. Rhandakar, 
.M.A,, PH. I)., writes: — Rersons engaged in trade and commerce seem to have 
atquired large fortunes. 'I'here were in those days guilds of trade such as those 
of weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers, etc. Their organisation 
seems to have been complete and effective, since as already mentioned, they received 
permanent deposits of money and paid interest on them from s^cneration to generation^ 
We have glimpses also of the great manufacturing and commercial prosperity of 
the great Indian towns in the records of the Travels of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa- 
llian (5th century A.D.) and Hiuen-Tsang (7th century A.D.). We note also the 
strength of the Indian System in the continued maintenance of commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity in the later and medixwal times, notwithstanding the 
gieat and enormous political convulsions through which the country had to pass. 
Croat I ffdian cities, called c/V/V.)' by Sir George Hirdw-ood, in his monu- 

mental w'ork, The Industrial Arts af India (vol. i.. Chapman and Hall, London, 1880. 
pp. 1 37- 1 40*) had “ sprung up round the centres of Government and of the foreign 
(-oinmerce of the country” and were in the hands of the great trading and industrial 
organisations technically knowii as merchant guilds who w'ere the controllers of the 
wealth of mighty cities and once of the markets of the world. Observes Sir George 
Ilirdwood : “The trade guilds of the great polytcchniral cities of India are not 
always coincident with the sectarian or ethnical caste of a particular class of 
artisaiis. Sometimes the same trade is pursued by men of different castes and 
Its guild generally includes every member of the trade without strict reference to 
caste. Each separate guild is managed by a court of aldermen or mahajans (lit. 
“great gentlemen”). Nominally it is composed of all the freemen of the caste, but a 
special position is allow^ed to the Seths ^ lords or chiefs of the guild who hold their 

position by hereditary right The Nagar-Seth or City- Lord, of Ahmedabad is the 

titular head of all the guilds and is the highest personage in the city and is treated as 
'is representative by the Government. In ordinary times he does not interfere in the 
ritcrnal affairs of the guilds, their management being left to the chief alderman of each 
separate guild, called the Chautano Seth, or Lord of the Market.”— E ditor, Dawn. 
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the lithic record. Let it be remembered, moreover, that these monu- 
ments were not the outcome of royal munificence, but the thrift of the 
communities. For a basis of comparison with the present. Central India 
is useful, because unlike British territory, it has preserved the monu- 
mental record, and this through the configuration of the ground, which 
enabled it to resist Mahomedan iconoclasm in part. Prone to exag- 
geration as the Hindu bards are, they have not exaggerated the 
prosperity of the Hindus during this period. It is written on the well- 
nurtured, happy and contented faces of Hindus seen on the Sanchi 
and Bharhut monuments, li. r. 500 — 200. We sec it in the remains 
of enormous cities, whose walls were twenty miles in circumference ; in 
religious capitals during the mediicval period, like Khajraha, which 
boasted of sixty costly temples, the work of one decade. Ferishta sajs 
that when Mahmud approached Kanauj in A. d., ioi6, “ he there saw a 
city which raised its head to the skies, and which in strength and 
structure might justly boast to have no equal.” The lithic record of 
those days was only compatible with an enormous population. Speak- 
ing of the temple of Nagarcot on the Himalayas, which Mahmud 
sacked, the author I have just quoted declares it to have contained a 
greater quantity of gold and silver than was ever collected in the 
treasury of a royal [3rincc on earth. Mahmud took possession uf 
700,000 gold dinars, 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 maunds 
of pure gold and ingots, 2,000 maunds of unwrought silver, and 
20 maunds of various jewels. Similar details are given by Sir A. 
Cunningham regarding the wealth of Mathura, and Flphinstone de- 
clares that the offerings of Somnath were estimated at 00,000 ster- 
ling. Colonel Tod adds that the splendour of Native Indian Courts wa^ 
unprecedented. ^ ^ 

(B) 

To overlook India’s prosperity in the period prior to Mahomedan 
rule as the part outcome of India’s political economy or the wisdom uf 
its interior institutions would be a grave error. As already stated great 
wealth has been evolved and is daily increasing under the British re- 
gime ; but my contention has throughout been that comparatively little 
of it goes into the hand of the producer, be he agricultural or artisan. 

'* Free trade has poured money,” to repeat myself, “ into the coffers of 
the Bania, who is the Indian middleman, but it has not added to the 
comfort of cither artisan or agriculturist.” To many the nostrums of 
the Liberal party exercise an unusual fascination, for, as they apply 
India^ they have never been properly studied, and in a deeply conserva- 
tive country like India, our radical reforms and precipitancy arS 
attended with great danger. India us a COUNTRY WHERE NATUKi^ 
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and the genius of the HINDUS ADAPT THEMSELVES TO ART AND 
CRAFT-LABOUR 22 in the same way as the genius of the American 

22. It is necessary to explain that the regime of machine production does 
not correspond to a superior stage of evolution in tlie life of a community, but 
distinctly marks an inferior level of communal life. The modern age which prides 
Itself on its large-scale production of wealth by the aid of Machinery and Finance 
must, on a proper and adecpuite consideration of the phenomena of machine 
production, be pronounced to be distinctly inferior to an age when the worker 
worked for the production of art products, and the consumer delighted in the 
possession of such products. This proposition may seem somewhat heterodox, 
but it is nevertheless true. The need for giving some thought to this aspect 
of the matter when India is being sought to be hustled, both by our legislators and 
the western-educated public generally, to enter on the arena of a commercialised 
industry to the detriment, neglect and even suppression, of higher forms of indige- 
nous industrial life which ha\'C hitherto struggled on to preserve the individuality 
of both the community of producers, and the community of consumers, —the need 
for entering on a discussion of this aspect of the matter with the clnimpions of a 
one-sided Commercial Individualism (one-sided because of its seeking to suppress 
the individuality of the producer and the consumer) — seems to be apparent. 
'ihe relative claims^ from the Social Point of View, of Machine Labour and Art 
or Craft Labour to lie inquired into and pioperly weighed by the controlling 

.uUliorities, before they should feel justified in accelerating b\ all the powers of 
legislation and administration w'hich arc vested in theii hands, the progress of that 
sdieine of Industrial Life which Western Europe has adopted and which is begin- 
ning to be found to be a great disintegrating and unsettling force. 'I’lie Age of 
Macliine Production and the Age of Art and Craft Labour are differentiated one from 
the other by great and vital differences ; and it is supremel)’ needful that nothing 
diould be done in the way of facilitating the rise of the Machine Age in India, 
unless a clear and unhesitating conviction has been arrived at with regard to the 
ilainis of the system t)f ('ommercialised Production,— for that is what it is -and its 
.idaptabjjity to the needs, wants and circumstances of India. 

Anc?, first of all, in order to understand things propcrl}', vagueness in our con- 
‘cplions about the machmc-prodiitt and the —about machine and 

</c/, has to be dispelled. As pointed out by that distinguished thinker and 
C(()noinist, Mr. John A. Hobson, m.v., in his Evolution of Modern Caj^italism^ 
a work which should be in the h.inds of every student of ec'onornics — “ the ‘ art ’ 
ia machine-work has been exhausted in the single supreme effort of planning 
the mac hine ; the more perfect the machine, the smaller the proportion of individual 
'’Ivill or art embodied in the machine product. A machine is in the nature of its 
work largely independent of Individual control of the worker, because it is in its 
construction the expression of the individual control and skill of the inventor, 
'^ome of the directing or mental effort, skill, art, thought must be taken over, 
that is to say, some of the processes must be guided not directly by man^ but by 
other (mechanical) processes which are relatively fixed, — in order to constitute a 
Joachine. The growth of machine industry may be measured by a shrinkage of the 
^iependence of the product upon the skill and volition of the h uman being who 
t^nds or co-operates with the machine. of 

nmchinery ; for the essence of art in this wide 

((2( L"^"- v 
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dovetails in with the incarnate machine, which is utterly unable to supply 
an art product with the love and devotion that formerly, in days of 
old, inspired the creations of art and communicated to them a soul. 
The modern factory, however excellent and requisite for utilitarian 
and indispensable industries, cannot give the excellence to art, or 
give the same moral aspiration as of old. All the loom power in exis- 
tence aided by the most perfect machinery can never reproduce a 
Chanderi OK Arni mw^Ww, These ‘webs of woven wind’, as the poetic 
oriental called them, are delights of the past, and what are schools of 
design, a most expensive auxiliary, cannot impart to them the beauty 
and individuality of a past day ; the most they can do is to reproduce 
some stereotyped and lifeless machine-copy. The machine cannot 
turn out real artistic products, such as wood and stone-carving, or works 
of beauty in iron, copper, brass or silver ware, in fact the machine ought 

spontaneous effort. Each art-product is the repository of individual thought, feelinj,^, 
effort ; each machine product /s not, J'eifection of routine ivork is the special faeulh 
of machine production. Machine products arc exactly similar to one another.” 

Following upon the above clear differentiation of tlie functions of machine- 
labour and craft or art-laboui, may be given Mr. Hobson’s observations on the 
causes or circumstances affecting the relative development of machine producliuii 
and of craft or art production in a given community of consumers : Thus — “ in so far 
as individuals apply their growing ability to consume, in order to demand im reaped 
quantities of the same articles— i.c., machine-'goods of the same pattern — they con- 
sumed before ; or Hash variety of fashionable goods in no wise adjusted to then 
need or tastCi they extend the dominion oi machinery. In so far, however, 
as they develo]j individual taste, delicacy, rather than quantity of satiskiction, they 
give wider scope to work which embodies conscious human skill and deserves the n.iin»“ 
of art. High skill in manipulation or treatment of material, the element of ml 
infused into handicraft, gives the latter an advantage over the most skilful ma^Jiinciy, 
or over such machinery as can economically be brought into competition Svilli il 
In some of the metal trades, in pottery and glass-making, there are many processCb 
which have not been able to dispense with human skill. On the other hand, llit 
progressive utilisation of machinery depends upon the continuance of an indiscriminate 
consumption — i.c., on the willingness of consumers to employ every increase of income 
in demanding larger and larger quantity of goods of exactly the same pattern mnl 
character. So long as consumers consent to sink tlicir individuality to consume 
articles of precisely the same shape, sisc, colour, material, —ia assimilate their coi'^ump- 
tion to one another, — machinciy will supply them. As the dominance of machinery 
over the worker tends to the destruction of individuality in the work (and the 
workers), obliging different workers to do the same work in the same way, 
premium upon the mere capacity of rapid repetition , — in the same way it tends to 
crush the individuality of consumers by imposing a common character upon then 
consumption. The spirit of machinery, its vast rapid power of multiplying quantities 
of material goods of the same pattern has so overawed the industrial world that ih( 
craise for quantitative consumption has seized possession of many whose taste ttt’ | 
education might have enabled them to offer resistance, But once suppose that 
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to be reserved for what is strictly utilitarian. It has been found 
possible to keep some hand industries, such as wood, stone, and ivory 
carving, as well as seal engraving, outside the factory ; and if Hindu 
Urinces and men in position would unite, there might still be a market 
for the productions of the hand. But I am afraid that the hint is in 
many cases thrown away, and it is perhaps futile to expect Viccro)/s 
()!• Governors and Lieutenant-governors, any more than Indian Princes, to 
give assistance in the matter by making their palaces or houses typical of 
the arts of the neighbourhood. M. Le Play, the great French econo- 
mist, has pointed out the benefit of the Jicrediiai y [)rinciple to industry 
and art ; and it is the sapping of this principle together with the 
absorption of the industrial arts into our factory system that has 
been their veritable [and irreparable destruction. In India’s industrial 

(onsLimers refuse to confoiin to a common standard, and insist more and more upon 
:i ('onsiimption adjn^^^ted to their individual needs .and tastes, and likewise strive to 
f)llo\v and to satisfy tlic changing phases of their individual taste, such individuality 
in consumption must impose a corresponding indi\ idualily in production, and 
machinery will be dethroned from industry. Let us take the example of the clothing 
iiade. Provided the# wearing public will consent to wear clothes conforming to 
f ei lam patterns and shapes which arc only approximate “ fils ”, machinery 

ran be used to make these clothes ; but if every ])erson rctpiired his own taste to be 
(()nsn1tedi, and insisti'd upon an exactitude of fit and a conf)rnnty to his own s])ecial 
ideas of f omfort, the woik would no longer be done by ma<diincr\’, and would napiire 
ii -• slJll of an “ artist. ’ It is precisely upon this issue that the conflict of machine 
versus hand labour is still fought out. The mo-rl highly finished article in the cloth- 
ing and boot trades arc still hand-made ; the best golf-clubs, fishing-rods, cricket 
b.ils, embody a large anuiunt of high manual skill, though ai tides of fair average 
make arc turned out chiefly by machinery in large quantities. These hand-made 
i»oods ^rc produced for a small portion of the consuming public, whose education 
and rcfi'hemcnt of taste indiu'C them to prefer spending their money upon a smaller 
quantity of commodities adjusted in character to thcii in<li\i(lual needs, than upon 
a laiger quantity of common commodities.” 

The above view' relative to the need, in any sound system of industrial ]n*oduc- 
tion, for j he maintenance and development of \\\i' indiinduality of the producer as 
"c/V/ as of the consumer^ and thus subordinating the individualism of the Financier, 
l—which is an irresponsible, disintegrating force, being concerned only w ith the making 
of profits regardless of all consequences]— to the higher interests of the Community, 
also Tmcls expression in the chapter on '/'he Kdiuation of the Consumer in Mr. 

K. Ashbec’s “ An Endeavour Tow'ards the Teaching of John Ruskin and William 
Morris” (1901). Thus wc read, — “ If then the indnnduality of the producer one end 
'’afeguarded, and the individuality of the consumer iii the other taken into account, 
and these are both brought into contact, we have at least something produced that 
in it what John Ruskin would have called Intrinsic as distinguished from 
^^onomic ” (market, commercial) “ value, something that makes for the wealth of 
community. For, the purpose from the consumers point of view is not the 
^^f'Ciiinuiation of many inutilities, but the possession of a few good and useful 

7 
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education, there are many things to note, the first and primary one being 
that the steam factory is already killing those beautiful hand and art 
industries which were once the glory of India and a joy and contentment 
of every village. These renowned art industrial fabrics” which 
constituted the chief items of export in days not long ago. are being 
destroyed or are falling under the dominion of the machine. 

But TO BE Indian industry, it must flow in natural and 
NATIONAL CHANNELS, and the Operations of mechanical development 
are perplexing in a country like India where Nature and the Hindu 
Genius adapt themselves to hand or art industry. The Government 
of India must not persuade themselves that the natioiu^ character can 
be very much altered by an exotic Western system. Many of the 
Indian Ryots put so little faith in the doctrine of Manchester cheapness 
that they continue to purchase handmade gootls. The peasantry in 
all countries are the best judges and I have known the Swiss act in 
the spirit of these Ryots. Free trade has been greatly abused in 

things ; of things that have a direct relation to man’s own life, and by becoming liis, 
help to shape both him and his surroundini^s. They prove him to be “a man of taste , 
that is to say, a man who buys with an understanding and defd^erately expresses Ins 
individuality object of his choice; for however simple, however cheap, the 

object he becomes possessor of, he will esteem it for the priie hr fays for il than 
for its relation to his own individuality” {fbut pp. 28, 27). 

Mr. Hobson is of opinion that, in future, industrial evolution will take the form of :i 
progressive development of art industry, accompanied by a leslnction of the prov imc 
of machinery to the satisfaction of certain ‘‘common”, “ piimitive ”, “routine” wants 
of consumers; so that the question of quahlativr ( onsumption such as could onl\ 
be provided for by craft and art labour will loom more and more largely in 
the economics of the future. Thus we read, — “ the study of the qualitative develop- 
ment of consumption in modern society is only just beginning to be recognised as 
the true staiting point of economic science, for although many of the oldeV econo- 
mists did verbal homage to this branch of study, it has been reserved for rcccMil 
thinkers to set about the work. To future generations of highly evolved humanity, 
the peculiar barbarism of the age will consist in the fact that the major part of it^ 
intelligence, enterprise, genius, has been devoted to the perfection of the arts ot 
material production through mechanical means. But in proportion as consumer 
add a higher appreciation of those adaptations of matter which are due to human 
skill, and which we call Art ; in proportion as a community comes to subst|tute a 
qualitative for a quantitative standard of consumption or living, it escapes the limi- 
tations imposed by matter upon man ; in proportion, in fact, as we attain the art ot 
living, we shall be free. The infinite variety which the forms of artistic expression 
may assume fraught with the individuality of the artist will prevent them from evei 
passing into “ routine ”, “ common ”, or machine industries.” 

With reference to the evils brought about by modern industrial methods 
which give the fullest play to the individualism of Capital and Finance in the 
race for large-scale production and large profits, while, at the same limti, 
crushing out the individuality of Labour and the Community,— of the workman and 
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India and has not added to the prosperity of the Indian craftsmen. 
It has multiplied production on a large scale and has helped to swell 
the export trade ; it has encouraged for years a system of carrying 
coals to Newcastle, thus depleting the Indian workshop of 
millions for textiles, metals, oils, and dyes, — all indigenous products 
tjf the country. But it is a matter of regret that it has not 
clone 1/iore to raise the material welfare of the masses, or give increascid 
cin[)loyment. The Banias whose encroachments are doubly felt by the 
Indian intligenous workshop— -not the workmen— are the class whom 
British Rule has propitiated. Call it what you will, it was not fair 
trade which induced us to shut out Indian manufactures from lingland 
by the imposition of a duty, and which took off the Indian duty for the 
benefit of Manchester. In huge tomes we published and paraded, for 
the benefit of Manchester, books of ornamental patterns, and jubilant 
Knglish newspapers proclaimed a market to England of 250 millions 
of people. We filched, as it were, their trade-secrets.®’* Was this 
(.^luity ? Sir Burdon Clarke, Art Director at South Kensington, tried to 
do good service to Indian art in securing a fine collection from luigland 
at South Kensin^fton ; but it has done not a little towards the repro- 
duction of Indian art in ICngland, which is not a gain to India.-’* For 
the effect of London mu.seums has been to facilitate the reproduction of 
a debased native art in England,®^ and to such an extent that much of 

ihc consumer, by imposing upon l^oth a uniform quantitative standard, in respect of 
production and consumption, — Mr Hobson’s view is, as could be gathered from the 
j>rcccding exposition, — that a remedy must be found, firstly^ m a revised social 
estimate of machine-products, or in other words, in the education of whole body of 
consumers in the ait of consumption ; and seamc/y, in an adetiuate social control over 
iiuichidje production. Thus we read, So far as these (economic and industrial) 
cviK are in form or in magnitude the peculiar products of these last two centuries, they 
•lie in a large measure tiaceable to methods of production controlled by machinery ; 
.iiid to the social estimate of machine products, which gives machinery this con- 
trolling power. If this is so, such progress as shall ab.ite these evils and secure 
for huni^inity the use of machinery without the abuses will be in two directions, each of 
which deserves consideration : (1) an (xdcijii(xlc social lontyol ovei machine produc- 

tion ; (2) an cditcalion in the art of consumption such as may assign proper limits to 
the .sjihere of machine production — Ei)i roR, 1) \wn. 

[N. B. Th. extracts given above arc from Mr. J. A. Hobson's \'aluable work on 
“'I’he Evolution of Modern Capitalism: A Study of Machine Production”: in the 
Contemporary Science Series, London, Walter Scott, Ltd., 1894- Ifide, in order, 

pp. 36S, 47, 49, 369, 373 » 375 ) 37 ^) 3 ^’ '> 355 -— t Ok]. 

23. This “filching of trade-secrets ”, th'io “stealing of designs ’, as Mr. Ashbee 
would call it, with a view to the reproduction of “a debased native art in England” 
ifor purposes of export to India, this trade in cheap imitations of genuine Indian 
•Icbigns -all this is explicable on the basis of a system of Trade known as Free 
Tuideand Commercialism -which seeks its jusliticalioii in the total volume of its 
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the Benares ware now found in India can be traced to Birmingham. 
The feature of Indian life has been ‘ village (hereditary) art industries in 
the village community ’ ; but the premature introduction of Free Trade, 
stimulated by railways, ha.s tended to extirpate such industry ; for, as a 
set-off to the benefits railways confer, they symbolise a rate of pro- 
gression which is comparatively innocuous on English and x^merican 
workmen, who change their callings frequently in a fe v years, while 
hurtful to the slower Indian workman. He cannot suddenly change 

exports, irrespective of their quality, excellence or standard (as determined by tin; 
application of individual skill in the manipulation or treatment of material,— of 
the element of art) ; — whirl) has gradually established itself throughout the world of 
consumers, liy destroying tlic individual character of their tastes, wliile teaching them 
that quantity is of more value than quality, that the possession of a vast store of 
inferior goods of “ j)reciscly the same shape, size, colour, material ”, if ofifered at cheap 
rates is more desirable than the possession of a lesser (|uant:ty of superior goods 
offered to them at Ics'^ cheap rales : — and which having thus cfifeclcd a deteriora- 
tion in their taste, having “ciushed their individuality by imposing a common charac tei 
upon their consumption ”, — parades bcfoie the world a theoiy of its moral justifica- 
tion which is that such Free Tiade is all for the beueftt of fbc consumer^ becauMj 
although the taste of the lattci, his individuality, is destq^yed or undcrmiiud 
and he is able to put up w'ith, and even delight in the possession of, inferior goods 
of “exactly the same pattern and character ”, the articles arc offered to him cheaply, 
and he could thus find his comi>ensation, or even a sense of gratification, by pur- 
chasing such articles in larger and larger quantities, wdiile the process would go 
also to swell th^ volume of the exports and the profits of the expoitcr, and of the 
Financier who is at the back of the Trade. (Vide also Footnote 22, pp. 135-139.) 

As Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy puts it in his The Indian Cyaflsman (1909 ; pp. fq 
65)-—“ Modern Industrialism, whether w e call it Lais^e:: Fairc in Manchester, or tlic 
“ Introduction of Free Western Institutions” into India, licsitatcs to interfere with 
a man’s sacred individual liberty to make things as badly as he likes and to - undci 
mine the trade of his fellows on that basis — a basis of competition in cheapness, 
not in excellence. The “Protection” which is here advocated is the protection of 
Standard ; this must be carried out in most cases not by the taxation of imports^ Inti 
by the absolute prohibition of the importation of any Qoods <:ohos'e quality fat’s beio'>e 
the standard established. For the Stale to merely tax and profit by the importation 
of the inferior goods — “ ITotection ” as ordinarily understood, would be quite futile 
from the present point of view. Equally foolish would be the taxation of goods 
wdiich for one reason or another can be better made in another country than one’s 
own. Each country should excel in its own special jiroductions and protect* their 
standard ruthlessly.’’ 

Mr. C. R. Ashbcc, m.a,, 1'.k.li’..a. , in Ins Craftsman'^hip in Competitive Indusi}}' 
(1908) explains how this cheap imitation of genuine designs is abh' to drive out from the 
market the genuine design itself. Obser\es this authority : We arc so accustomed 

to the comfortable theory that in competitive industry the good will prevail, that tlicie 
is always a market for tiie best because there has usually been a margin of wealth in 
some section of the community to provide the market,— that we have never questioned 
this seeming truth. But it is not true, or rather it is a half truth, for its qualification 
lies in modern competitive conditions, There is a certain famous economic law kno\''n 
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his calling (3r his residence ; and the communal system as well as the 
system of hereditary callings are against his doing so. The destruc- 
tion of an art centre like Mirzapur, and the substitution of Cawnpore, 
industrially organised on modern lines, implies an amount of suffering 

,is (frcshain’s Law, by which the bad coin, if shot upon the market, drives out the good ; 
ihc same law prevails in many forms of Industry and in most of tlio Arts and Crafts. 

[ 'iiless protected in some way, the standard of certain productions tends under modern 
cronomic conditions to sink ; the ^(^ooti does not necessarily preiiail clieap uncon- 
trolled product destroys the craft ; the absence of standard in the bad shop brint^s down 

the standard m the y^ood It is the sweated shoj), the cheap shop that is making the 

life of the good shop impossible.. What I deduce from it is the need for the 

protection of Standard. It is not that I mind having my designs stolen ; I know I can 
always make fresh ones. What I object to is that under existing conditions, the theft 
should make it impossible for me to produce, or for the ])ubli(' to possess, good 
silver-work and jewellery any more : that any Jack distiibutor, with a little capital 
behind him, can get mechanical or undcrp.aid imitations made of these,- that is 
what I object to ; and the public like an overfed child swallows good and bad 
woik alike till it was glutted.” {Ibui. pp. 93, 96, 9(S, 95). 

It would appear from the above that the idea of Protection of Standard in Trade 
does not mean the abolition of all competition ; it only means the abolition 
of competition bct\\ften producer and producer on any other basis than that of 
quality, excellence or standard. As Mr. Arthur j. Penty observes in his The 
Restoration of the Guild Competition as it existed under the guild 

system, when hours and conditions and labour, pricc.s, etc., were fixed, was 
necessarily a matter of quality ; for when no producer 7 vas alloioed to compete 
on the lower plane of cheapness^ competition took the form of a rivalry in icspecl 
lo the greater usefulness or beauty of the thinys produced.,., evil to be ('ombated 
IS not competition ; it is not necessarily an evil thing. .....With the passing of 

fontrol of industry from the hands of the craft-mastcrs ” (producers) “ into those of 
the financier, and the abolition of the regulations of the guilds, the era of commercial 
iompeti^ion was inaugurated, and what was formerly a healthy and stimulating factor 
became a dangcrou.s and disintegrating reactionary force. For, competition between 
financiers *” (commercial competition) “ means a competition for cheapness to which, 
all other considerations” (e.g., .StandaixP ‘‘must be sacrificed, for the sake of 
clearness, therefore, we will define the terras competition and commercialism as 
follows ^—Commercialism ” [popularly, commercial competitionj “ means the control 
of industry by the financier” (as oj)poscd to the producer), “while compeltfwn^^ 
[i.c., the producers’ competition] “ means the rivalry of producers.” {Ibtd. p. 3). 
In this connection the following ob.scrvations of Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.i’., 
are wortli reproducing — “ Industrial capital used to be owned by those who used it. 

1 be employer was the capitalist. One of the first results of tbc concentiation of 
capital in industrial undertakings has been the supplanting of the individual 
and responsible capitalist by the official agent who represents many capitalists. 
1 lie captain of industry is thus no more a man working with his own capital, but an 
'igent w'orking with other people’s capital, and th© capitalist himsolf is C6asill|I 
be a businessman and is becoming a mere financier. {Vuie pp. 47, 48 of Mr. 
R. xMacdonald’s The Socialist Movement, Home University Library Series, 
191 2)— Editor, Dawn. 
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which we cannot appreciate, but which would not be felt in a country 
like America. Formerly, towns like Ikindaban and Benares were 
great centres of commerce, and, as we all know, religion and commerce 
have gone hand in hand there, as they did at Olympia and Delphi. Pil- 
grims flocked to them in great numbers, as they did to country markets 
on the Saints’ Days of mediieval Europe. Rajas had their own houses 
there. I am far from denying that their destruction was inevitable ; 
but what I wish to postulate is that Indian industry should be flowing 
in natural and national channels ^ — and should not be saddled with a 
foreign economical system which is as little suited to the artistic genius of 
Indian workmen as to their national communal life and the hereditary 
modes of Indian industry. The Westerner rushes over Europe with a 
velocity which surprises all, seldom remaining any length of time in a 
particular place. The Hindu, on the contrary, adheres to old sites, old 
residences, and old cities in a manner which puzzles the European. 
The typical Westerner —and the xAmcrican is the typical Westerner— 
believes that the more expetlitiously a work is executed the better it 
will be, and his country has become the land of the incarnate machine. 
Mechanical development is in accordance with the la4v that keeps hi^ 
mind and body in perpetual motion and a limited labour supply makes it 
a necessity : while the Indian climate and the Hindu national character 
have adapted themselves to hand or craft labour. In this, as in all 
* other matters, the Hindu shows his deep-rooted attachment to the 
family spirit, which is at bottom the collective or the communal spirit,— 
and the Westerner, his individualism. So opposite is the flow or current 
of their respective civilisations that the one may be compared to the 
Niagara rapids, and the other to the waters of the Jumna. About the 
one there is the brilliancy of the meteor ; the other, in its long vitality, 
has something of the enduring lustre of the planet. 

Frotcction, therefore, is written on every feature of Indian Civilisa- 
tion ; and it is rendered doubly necessary seeing that the great masses - 
agriculturists and craftsmen — have no proper or direct political repre- 
sentation. Hitherto, India’s internal institutions were sufficiently strong 
— in other words, her economic system was a wise adaptation to the 
Hindu’s national character ; but Indian craftsmen who believe in 
English rule and justice, feel that we have not given them that pro- 
tection which is their due. But with such protection granted to them, 
— suited alike to^heir national communal character and their artistic 
genius, — there is no reason why they should remain poor. Their simple 
lives expose them to no unusual expenditure ; they have no expen- 
sive dress, no expensive food, no extravagant furniture in their houses,* 
and, outside marriage feasts which do not come to much, or the 
expenses incidental to death ceremonies, they have no outlay 
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encounter, so that it becomes the veriest paradox on the part of officials 
at Simla and Whitehall to characterise their poverty as a natural one ! 

X 

The time seems opportune for the Government undertaking an In- 
dustrial Survey. I shall assume that community life, or retention of 
the guild system, forms the basis of that Survey, adapted and modified 
of course to suit modern requirements. So little have the Hindus 
changed in thousands of years, that at this hour, with few and isolated 
exceptions, hereditary trade is the feature of Hindustan, and to them 
the advantages of this system are apparent. “It gives the father help 
at a cheap rate. It is the easiest introduction to life for the son, and 
(he custom or reputation of the father as a craftsman is often the most 
iinj)ortant legacy he has to leave." The great hVench economist, 
Al. Le Play, was absolutely right in declaring that the Pamily was the 
best vehicle,— and by family is meant the Guild, for transmitting the art 
of a people. In proof of this the present writer has often alluded to Indian 
stone-carving and to the fact that the “ Gwalior Gateway " prepared 
by himself was executed in part by boys from 12 to 14 years of age, 
members of the Guild which Sir Theodore Morison would destroy. Now 
I want to know whether this was due to Heredity or iCnvironment, or 
whether the one is synonymous with the other. ‘ To establish a distinc- 

24. Dr. Anaiul.i K. Cuomar.isw.iiiiy in Ills The Indian Craftsman (diaptcr • 
\ i.ulist usscs this (.juesiion of Duiredily or environment with reference to the well- 
known phenomcMion of the undoubted liij^h in craftsmanship possessed l)y 

t!io mdi^ciiKis ‘heiediiary craftsmen' of India. His obseiwations are: — “I have 
more than once of the “heiedit.iry craftsman’*, a phrase justified by the 
hereditary fixity of social function under the caste system. Jiut it is w’orth while to 
'<nisidc 4 ’ the point in greater detail. It is often assumed that the skill of the “ here- 
dit.iry craft-pnan ” depends upon the tlirect inheritance of his father’s individual skill, 
but this skill is an acquired character, and it is almost universally agreed by 
^MciUists that there is no such thing a^ the inheritance of an acquired character ; 
a man w'ho loses one leg does not have one-legged children ; a man who learns 
tu play w^ell on the piano does not transmit that skill ; nor can the craftsman transmit 
Ills acquired capacity for carving wood or chasing metal. On the other hand, of 
‘ULiise, if it be supposed that large groups of craftsmen are descended from a common 
■nues^or who originally possessed innate artistic genius (a different thing from 
tual skill in handicraft), it may be argued that this capacity is inherited, and this 
'^ould be the case. Personally, I should be inclined to attach little value to the likeli- 
liood of the actual existence of such an ethnically superior race of craftsmen. One 
Would think, indeed, that the absence of selection and elimination in a heredi- 
tary caste might lead rather to degradation than to a preservation of standard. 
A.S a matter of fact, all these considerations are of small weight beside the 
question of education and environment, conditions of supreme importance and 
implict in the expression, hereditary craftsman, as ordinarily used " The reader 
here requested to look up the whole of Footnote 12 (pp. iii and 1 12 of this 
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tion seems to m? to be arguing in a circle. Obviously, I cannot enter 
upon the question here, for it opens up a large controversy in which 
Herbert Spencer, Weismann, G.ilton, Ribot, Bain, and many others have 
taken part.®* One remark, however, 1 must make. It is the hereditary 
principle (as well as the Hindu architectural monuments) that have 
helped to transmit much that was valuable in Indian industry and art. 
Among the very few pleasures I have had in life, one is that I have pro- 
tested continuously against the destruction of Hindu hereditary art, 
whether in the lithic record, or in the traditions of the family, community, 

article), wliere these conditions of cducatitni and environment as applicable in the case 
of the hereditary craftsmen of India arc described at considerable len^Uh.— K ditou, 
Dawn. 

25. The followinj^ extract from a very recent work (m ‘‘ Heredity ” by J. A. S. 
Watson, n. sc., f.u.s.k., ([912) sums up the net results of the present state of biolo- 
.t;ical knowledge on the subject of ‘ Heredity or Environment’, in their bearing on the 
question of the transmission of what are called “ acquired cliaracters”, i.o., chanicteis, 
which arc acquired by the uidividual during the individual's life-time and which aje 
not ultimately racial in origin, fin this connection we have to note that the term 
modification has been adopted to represent “ vari<itions *’ (or ac(j»red characters) ‘‘ in- 
duced by changes in the factors of the environment ” : F/r/c p. 3 j. of The Evolution 
of Livini> OrL^anivn^i by Edwin S. (ioodiich, : L.)ndon, ' 1 '. ('. and E 

Jack, 19 1 2.] 

“ How difficult of .solution this (|uestion is may be judged from the opposite 
conclusions of different biologists. Delage, an extrennOy acute and common-sense 
French writer, concludes that — “It is by no means proved that modilications acquire! 
under the infiuence of conditions of life, arc generally hereditary, but it seems faiih 
certain that they are sometimes so. 'I'liis depends without doubt on their natnrr.' 
Professor Arthur Thompson (omes to the opposite ('onclusivin ; he says: “'Hw 
question resolves itself into a matter of fact : have we any concrete evidence t>) 
warrant us in believing that different modifications are ever, as such or^ in any 
representative degree, transmitted? It appears tons that we ha\e not. Put to say 
dogmatically that such transmission is impossible, is unscientific.” It seems tn ih 
that the latter attitude, the attitude which rogirds the ca.se for the affirmative 
7 ioi proven^ is the most reasonable under the circumstances. It seems impossible 
to deny that this negative opinion is spreading and that the position of Delagc i> 
becoming less widely held ; and if no strong concrete evidence is forthcoming in 
the near future, it appears to be probable that the negative position will beconu* 
genenilly accepted. As before stated, the question is one of much practical import- 
ance. Put even if modifications be not inherited, the Environment is still, fin 
practical purposes, a matter of c.xtrcmc significance. It is unnecessary to emphasise 
the great influence of Environment on man. Education in its wide sense i^ of 
well-nigh supreme importance both for the individual and for the State. And it 
should make us but more hopeful of the results of schemes of social reform, if 
believe that the slum child is none the worse for the sordid conditions under which 
its parents have lived.” ( Vide p. 43, Watson’s Heredity \ T. C. h E. C. Jack, London 
and Edinburgh, 1912)— Editor, Dawn. 
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and guild ; and this with others, unhappily now no more, such as 
Mr. P. S. Growse, C.I.E., I.C.S., the Hindi Scholar. I have to confess with 
great regret that what is called the *Law of Progress* has been destruc- 

26. This “ Law of Progress” has been a potent principle directing and con- 
trolling the individual conduct of civilised people of the West and also their State 
(legislative) activity during the whole, but specially the second and third quarters, 
of the nineteenth century. With the growth of the biological idea of Progress — 
namely, that all Progress proceeds by way of evolution and assimilation, and not 
by way of destruction, the glamour which had hitherto surrounded the doctrine 
embodied in the “ Law of Progress” has faded considerably, but still the old idea of 
Progress that it proceeded by way of destruction — h.as not been driven out of the 
field. Tlefore biology had succeeded in making its influence felt among the sociologi- 
cal thinkers of the West, — the theory that you must destroy before you can construct, — 
was accepted almost implicitly and as a matter of course. It is only during recent 
yeais that we note a growing appreciation of the other view that the true principle 
of progress is through a ]wocess of development, — i.e., ])y the process which allows 
the organism to absorb or assimilate what it can, ;ind reject or leave alone what it 
must. For, as Major Keith points out in a subsequent part of ibis essay, — “When 
progress is no longer a work of natural evolution, it ceases to be progress." We 
may sum up by saying that social “ Progress^’ which proceeds primarily by des- 
truction is essentially inorganic and unstable ; while “ Progres.s” effected through the 
working of the “ Law of Assimilation and Rejection” is organic and stable. 

If in the place of the doctrine of (inorganic) progress, the principle of (organic 
or evolutionary) progress bad been sought to be applied by the statesmen who had 
the making' of India in their hands during the last hundred years or so of her eventful 
history, there could be no doubt that the attempt by way of legislation to Introduce and 
enforce Western ideals of Individualism in a counliy whose whole civilisation was 
formed on communal ideals of life would never have been made. The argument has 
throughout been that the West has been “ progressing ”, because it has ordered its whole 
life on the ideal of indh'idiialisvt (not of communalism). India musf^ therefore, work 
out her pVogress along Western lines, and her whole communal system must sooner 
or later have to give way, if she should ever aspire to enter on the path of progressive 
advance. Thus, — “The indirect effect of English Government was, from the first, 
enormously to quicken the springs of social activity, principally by breaking up 
that common life of families and communities by which they had been retarded. 
(Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.c.s.l., ll.d., f.r.s., Law Member of the Government of 
India— in an article in the Fortfughtly Revieio, January, 1873 ; subsequently included 
in the volume on “ Village Communities ” : John Murray, London, 1890 ; p. 300) 
And Sst- H. S. Maine in his Zee/wre for 1876 delivered before the University of 
Cambridge declares that the “ Principle of Progress”,— of movement onwards and 
not backwards, is one of destruction tendiftg to construction. And he further declared,— 

“ It is this principle of Progress which we Englishmen are communicating to India. 
There is no reason why if it has time to work it should not develop in India effects as 
wonderful as in any of the other societies of mankind. There is a double current of 
influences playing upon this remarkable dominion (India). One of these currents 
its origin in the country beginning in the strong moral and political convictions of 

people. The other arises in India itself, engendered among a dense and dark 
fetation of primitive opinion, of prejudice, if you please, stubbornly rooted in the 
8 
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tive to the hereditary arts of the Hindus. The modern world is so full 

debris of the Past Though it be virtually impossible to reconcile the great majority 

of the natives of India to the triumph of Western ideas, maxims, and practices, which 
is nevertheless inevitable, we may at all events say to the best and most intelligent 
of them that we do not innovate or destroy in mere arrogance. We rather change 
because we cannot help it. (Ibid., pp. 238, 239, 236, 237.) 

An acceptance of the inorganic theory of Social Progress, (which works not 
by evolution but by destruction) is naturally connected with tlie view that the 
Past is a hindrance and a snare. Thus, in an Address delivered in March, 1866 at 
the Annual Convocation of the University of Calcutta, we find Sir Henry Maine 
making the following observations ; — “ They may be safely persuaded that their real 
affinities are with Europe and the Future, not with India and the Past. They would 
do well to acquiesce in it. On the educated native of India, the Past presses with 
too awful and terrible a power for it to be safe for him to play or palter with it. The 
clouds which overshadow his household, the doubts which beset his mind, the 
impotence of progressive advance which he struggles against, are all part of an 
inheritance of nearly unmix'ed evil which he has received from the Past. It is true 
that even with us too much of the sloughed skin of the Past hangs about us, and 
impedes and disorders our movements.” (Ibid., pp. 294, 291). 

The inorganic theory of progress, however, concedes that while it must proreed 
by way of destruction and not by way of evolution— so far partaking of a revolutionary 
character,— the process of destruction should nevertheless be gra-dual, and not con- 
ducted with revolutionary abruptness. In chapter ix of vol. i of his Asiatic Studm 
(new edition, John Murray, 1899), we find the late Sir Alfred Lyall, k.c.b.,T).(' 1,., 
G.C.I.K., formerly Lieutenants iovernor of the North-West (now United) Provinces, and 
a Member of the Secretary of State’s Council for India, making the following observa- 
tions : — “ The general tendencies of modern thought arc towards doubt and negation ; 
the sum total of what we call civilisation is to such a society as that in India a 
so/vino force ; it is the cutting away of anchors instead of hauling them up, so that m 
the next emergency there are none to throw out. Conquest and civilisation together 
must sweep away the old civilisation and prejudices ; and unless some great enthu- 
siasm rushes in to fill the vacancy thus created, we may find ourselves} called to 

preside over some sort of spiritual interregnum It is hardly our interest to bring 

them down with a crash. We have ourselves to overcome the rather superficial 
contempt which a European naturally conceives for societies and habits of thoughts 
different from those within the range of his own ordinary -experience ; and 
also to avoid insiilliny^ too much of the destructive spirit into the mind of young 
India.” (Ibid., pp. 322, 323). 

The fundamental defect of all “ progress ” which is inorganic or non-evolutionary 
in its character is that it cannot be stable ; and further, that such “ progress ” nviy even 
be the precursor of the ultimate dissolution of the whole social organism. We have 
already noted that the inorganic theory of progress is a theory of an unrestrained apph* 
cation of the Individualistic principle in the affairs of society, and consequently, 
inorganic Individualism does not solidarity^ but is a disintegrating force whid' 

if not properly brought under control is bound ultimately to lead to social disruption- 
Thus, Monsieur C. H. Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthropological Society 
of Paris and Professor in the School of Anthropology, in his well-known work^fl 
“ Property "1 after an exhaustive survey of facts, is able to securely establish thJ 
theorem that the communal system (which gives solidarity)^ requires not to be 
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of what is termed ‘ Progress and Reform ’ that it would like to uproot 

lishedi but only that it should be so controlled that “ it may not impose too many fetters 
on the individual”; and further, he is able to demonstrate that the destruction of the 
communal system by the inroads of individualism has been the prime cause of the 
decadence and death of all the vanished civilisations. (Ibid., p. 381). Thus we read : 
— “This is the general formula of the evolution of property. The communal system is 
destroyed by the individualistic instinU \ the yreat eat up the small; whence 
laiigour, sickness and death of the social body. It has been thus with the nations 
which have run through all the phases of their historic c\istence....The long investi- 
gation carried out in the preceding chapters proves abundantly that societies, even 
if not very intelligent, advance in strength and in number, so long as they accei)t 
a system of solidarity^ that they languish and decline through excess of mdividual- 
ism. The contemporary world is suffering from an excess of individualism ; it 

must return to a system of greater solidarity The Roman world perished through 

large properties, slavery and colonage : will ours succumb to the wage-system ? The 
barbarians did not destroy Rome ; they only dismembered its corpse. The division 
of soil into large properties, monopolised by an egoistic minority, the replacement 
of independent citizens by slaves and servile colo/u\ had previously dried up the 
source of Roman vitality. Now in our modern States, a social retrogression of the 
same kind is at work ; it differs only in method ; at bottom it is almost identical. 
Among all contemporary nations civilised in the European way, an ever-increasing 
minibcr of individuals have no right whatever to the native soil except that of 
walking on the public roads. If nothing happens to amend this state of things, or at 
all events, to impede its progress, it is very possible that European civilisation will 
have the lamentable end of all those civilisations that have preceded it. There 
seems to be a moral contradiction between the forward march of civilisations and 
the gradual metamorphosis of the right of property, since this right begins in codec- 
li\Isin ” (communal solidarity) “and tends towards individualism. A more enlightened 
humanity, having at last succeeded in creating sociological science may, we would 
believe, avoid the rock whereon Athens and Rome were shipwrecked. It will be 
understood that the war of each against all and all against each cannot be a suffi- 
ciently s^lid social foundation. The debate or rather conflict has already begun ; 
the new world is striving against the old. What would be the issue of the conflict t 
I <un amongst those who have faith in the future.” (Vide, in order, pages 371, 377, 

37 5 > 378, and also the Preface, of Mons. Letourneau’s “ Property : Its Origin and 
Development^ in the Contemporary Science Series ; London, Walter Scott, Ltd., 1892). 

The Vorld of India has a peculiar interest in the development of this conflict 
to which Mons. Letourncau refers ; for her whole civilisation has been attacked 
under the inspiration of a so-called “ Law of Progress” which works not by evolution, 
but bji destruction under the guidance of an inorganic and therefore disinte- 
grating individualism. Now is the time to recognise and establish the fact that 
uulu'idualism which is wholly unrestrained by, and is not organically connected 
communalism^ works only for the ultimate destruction of society, never for 
permanence or stability :~and that further, man has the communal as well as the 
hldividualist personality, so that when Kant proclaimed the theory that every man 
^boiild be regarded as an end in himself and not as a means to another man’s cnd,-“a 
theory the wide acceptance of which has led necessarily to the disengagement of 
Ibc individual from the group or community, — hepieachcd only a half-truth, because 
the other part of the truth is that the indmdual must never be regarded except as 
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the Family and everything on which the foundations of Society 

forming an organic part of the community. The treatment to which India 
and her institutions and indeed the whole of her civilisation have been subjected 
during tlie entire range of the nineteenth century and onwards, is primarily based on 
this false, delusive and mischievous conception of a one-sided individualism which 
ignores or affects to ignore the, primary sociological hictor that the community 
(which includes the individual) is an organic unity. In the West, the individualism 
of the nineteenth century was in truth a reaction from feudalism; in India no such feud- 
alism existed, and tlie wholesale importation of an ideal, which arose in the We^l 
under the stress of special historical conditions and circumstances which followed in 
the wake of the dissolution of the Roman Empire, might have been w'isely avoided, but 
the so-called “ Law of Vrogress”, inherently destructive because inorganic, stood in the 
w'ay, and much of the difficulty and complexity of some of the more urgent problems 
of modern India may be traced to this misapplication of the Western formula of 
Individualism, to India, wdiose communal system was a genuine product of the 
Soil, and not the outcome, as in Europe, of a scheme of feudal life forming part 
of a gigantic military regime. For, indeed, as pointed out by Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in his “ Socialist Movement : “'fhe individualism of the nineteenth centuiy 
was only a reaction from feudalism.” ( Ibid., p. 27). And again The last centmy 
in England is known as the century of individualism, because during its two middle 
quarters in particular, the ixmduhnn sw'ung far towairds the^ extreme of individu.il 
liberty of the atomic or mechanical kind. The community as an organic unil)\ 
as the medium throui>h 'lohich individual liberty has to be expre^sed^ beeamc 
a shadow, 'fhe oscillation passed from the hampering oiganisation of feudalism 
to the desolating anarchy of laissez-faire I' ( Ibid., p. 26). 

While the statements and propositions given in the preceding paragraphs tc* 
main true, the fact must be admitted that of late years, the Government of this country, 
while not wholly prepared to abjure their hitherto accepted theory of “Progress” 
which works by destruction (not evolution) — have been apparently feeling that 
the destructive effects in India of that Individualism upon which their theory of Pro* 
gross is founded, have been giving rise to a state of things not easily brought undci 
control : that the disintegration of the old communal civilisation of India (which, how- 
ever, has many points to give to the newer individualistic civilisation of the West) h 
fraught with political and other dangers; and that, consequently, a new |)oluy 
should have to be inaugurated which would not be, like its predecessor, a “ dissolving 
force ”, to use Sir Alfred Lyall’s phrase, but which, on the contrary, w'ould unite the 
two civilisations into a new Unity. The principles of this new form of Unit) 

( — whether it should proceed by the w'ay of evolution — or in a haphazard 
sort of w ay, which may be eclectic or merely mechanical)-— do not yet seem U) 
have been quite comprehended. On the one hand, there is a clear determination 
that the current of Progress which originated under the old inspiration of the 
Nineteenth Century Individualism, must not be and cannot be wholly checked by 
a new' policy ; on the other, there is a clear apprehension that the Government of 
the country must after all make up its mind to inaugurate a new era which should 
be an era partly of conservation, — conservation, that is, of the old * indigenoib 
ideals, which for the last hundred years or so have felt the full force of the dc^)- 
tructive violence of the Nineteenth Century Individualism. An inkling of tlit 
altered policy was first given to the Indian World by His Majesty tb^ 
King-Emperor, when in the course of His Reply to the Calcutta University 
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depend. Dr. James Geikie’s work, “ Fragments of Earth Lore ” is a 

Deputation who waited upon His Imperial Majesty on the 6th of January, 
1912, His Majesty declared that the key-note of the future policy and of Higher 
liducation in the country would be (i) “a cordial union and fusion of the cultuie 
and aspiration of India on which the future vveltare of India so greatly depends,” 
and (2) to “conserve the ancient learning and simultaneously push forward 
Western Science.” Then, we find that in July, 1912 in the course of his Budget 
Speech in the House of Commons, the Hon’ble E. S. Montagu, the present Under- 
secretary of State for India followed up the lead given by His Imperial Majesty 
ill Calcutta, by declaring that the future of India would be determined by a policy 
of co-operation between the East and the West. Thus : “ East and West are 
meeting not with clash or discord, but in harmony and amity. The forces are not 
mutually destructive, they are mutually complementary. Each has learnt much 
and has to learn much from the religion, the art, and the philosophy of the other. 
In India, East and West together, uniting and co-operating, are building up, let us 
hope, successfully, a lasting temple on their joint ideals.’* It does appear that this 
leprescnts a distinct departure from the time-honoured policy of attempting to bring 
about a thorough going assimilation of the conquered by the conquering race by 
imposing upon the former wholesale the ideals of the latter as being ip consonance 
with that “ Law of Progress” which has Iniilt up the fabric of Western civilisation, 
riie policy of undermining the old civilisation of India by swearing by this Nineteenth 
Century “ Law of Progress” appears to ha\e been weighed in the balance and 
lound w'anting, and a new policy, — that of building up the future of India on the basis 
of joint ideals, is being embarked upon. We must note, however, that the only 
safe road to such joint pn\qress is that India would be along the lines of evolu- 
lion, along lines of development, along lines of organic growth ; and that British 
Indian Statesmanship would assuredly fail of its purpose if it mainly relied upon 
a policy of mechanical eclecticism in the proposed building up of India. We may 
not at our ])eril accept any other standard of “ moving forward.” No doubt, the 
Uoirble E. S. Montagu laid down an indisputable proposition .\n hen he declared in his 
Budget Speech of last year that “ If we are to do our duty by the enormous responsi- 
bility :which we have undertaken w^c must move forward, liowever cautiously, 
accepting ihc results of our owm acts and inspirations, keeping ourselves informed, as 
iiUimately as we possibly can, of modern and i hanging aspects of the problem 
^Mth which we are to deal.” In other words, the future of India under British 
adminis^tration, while recognising and taking account of “ the modern and the changing 
.ispects”, must nevertheless not proceed on lines of a complete severance of policy 
liitherto pursued. While agreeing generally with the jirinciple laid down here, w'c 
must, however, e.xplain that if it is once admitted and accepted, as Mr. xMontagu 
admits and accepts, that the future of India should not be moulded by any theories of 
‘ destruction tending to construction ”, to quote Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s words 
already given, British Statesmen are bound to put less and less store by the ideals of 
diat Nineteenth Century Individualism which has hitherto furnished them their working 
iuinciple, in their efforts to initiate a progressive policy for this country. And we beg 
lu submit further that if a real “ move forward” which should be stable, has to be made 
'a India, you must definitely seek to find out the natural lines of India’s evolution, 
‘and help her accordingly.— Editor, Dawn. 

27. The definite bearing of the so-called “ Law of Progress ” on the subject of 
the Family, i.e., on the relations which should subsist between parents and their children, 
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powerful argument as to the necessity of studying Environment, 
which is about the last thing an Anglo-Indian would resort to, with his 
insular, and above all racial, prejudice. I have no hesitation in saying 
that half the fallacies we have met would never have been uttered, had 
more attention been paid to a study of geographical charts ; to the 

and between the husband and the wife, will be understood by remembering, as we have 
shewn in Footnote 26 (pp. 145-146), that the “ Law” exalts the principle of unrestrained 
Individualism above the principle of communal association, not even excepting that of 
the Family, which one would have expected should remain outside the onslaughts 
of Individualism. Consequently we find, as has been clearly brought out by Professor 
Charles II. Pearson in the chapter on “The Decay of the Family” of his great work, 
“National Life and Character”, — that “the English husband can no longer compel 
his wife to return to him, or squander her estate, or deprive her of her children, 
or inflict on her the moderate correction of Dr. Marmadukc, Coghill approved of, 
or the restraint of her liberty which Blackstonc expressly allows. On the other 
hand, he can more or less divest himself of all responsibility for her debts or mis 
conduct, and in great part of this civilised world finds it reasonably easy to obtain 
a divorce. The result, good or bad, is to give man and woman immensely increased 
freedom of action, the power to dmw thick from a contract that roas once irrcvoi - 
ablc^ and that was one of the most noticeable conservative forces^ and the right to 
make a fresh start in life. It may be noted that where the State Thus limits conjugal 
rights or parental authority, it give» as much to individualism as it takes from the 
head of the family. The one point seems evident that individualism is bound to 
gain as family obligations are weakened.” (Ibid., pp. 266, 265, 267). And again, 
observes the same authority on the question of the loosening of the parental tic 
through the inroads of the Individualistic, upon the Family, principle: — “The 
child m an old society knew that his father had not cast him into the streets as <i 
foundling, had not sold him as a slave or given him away, and had provided him 
with food, clothing and education out of parental tenderness. 'Fhe child in .i 
modern society knows that the parent has done little more for him than the law 
and public opinion exact., and draws the conclusion, often not unreasonably, tluii 
he has no great cause to be grateful . . . The instinct of parental love is sq intimately 
associated with our nature that we cannot imagine that it will e\er die out. Still 
it is conceivable that, as parents lose their proprietory and administrative riglih 
over ehildren, an increasing number will be inclined to shift all responsibility upon 
the State. We may imagine the State creche, and the State doctor, and the Stale 
school, supplemented it may be by State meals, and the child already drilled by the 
State, passing out from school into the State workshop. To whatsoever extent 
all this takes place it will increase the parents’ freedom, will relieve the mother Jrom 
the incessant watchfulness which a household now entails, and will let the father 
free to work less, or to choose more, congenial work,” (Ibid., pp. 264, 267). 

The above statement explains the tendencies and forces now brought to bear upon 
that most sacred of human institutions— the Family ; and it is clear that exag- 
gerated estimates of the value or efficacy of the Individualistic principle- dissociated 
from the communal, in securing social advance may be held to account for the develop- 
ments that are in progress in modern civilised societies towards the steady undcrniin-^ 
ing and the ultimate uprooting of that primary communal unit, the Family. 'Ihe 
extreme logical limits to which the doctrine of an inorganic Individualism may be and 
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position occupied by India in the Old World ; to its climate at various 
times, to its valuable assortment of vegetable, animal, and mineral 
productions ; and if, further, we did not blind ourselves to the fact 
that the Indian Environment gave a special character to Indian 
psychology and educated it ; and if also we took account of the fact 
that the Hindus have been a singularly original people, never a copyist ; 
not merely capable of elevated thoughts, but who do everything in a 
manner different from the European, and who look at everything from 

is being’ pushed in relation to the question we are discussing, will be understood 
by a reference to the following extracts from an essay by Cicely Hamilton on “Women 
in the Great State ” in the volume of essays issued by Messrs. Harper and Brothers 
(London and New York, 1912), under the title of “The Great State. ” 

“ The entire question now at issue, not only between Woman and the State, 
but between Woman and Society in general, can be narrowed down to this : Has 
she, like the other half of the race, a primary, individual, and responsible existence ? 
Or, is she what may be called a secondary being — such value to the community as 
she possesses being derivative only and arising out of her family relations to other 
persons? Is she, in short, a personality, or merely the reproductive faculty personi- 
lied ? . . . So far — roughly speaking and allowing for a certain number of exceptions 
—she has counted in, the world’s history and progress in the secondary sense only ; 
as the personification of the reproductive faculty, as wife, as mistress, and as mother 
of sons. It remains to be seen whether she is able to establish and maintain a 
right to count as an actual personality, an individual and direct member of the 
social organism. That right, once established, would bring with it inevitably the 
fiiilher right to select her own manner of living as freely as a man does ; and to 
resent legislative or other attempts to induce her to support herself or serve the State 
in one particular fashion, legislative or other attempts to make the sacrifice of 
motherhood anything but a purely voluntary sacrifice.” (Ibid., pp. 226-227). And 
again, on another page : “ Once admit such a principle into the conduct of any 

State, however great, — the principle that women in general can deserve well of the 
socialArganism not directly as individuals, as workers and citizens, but only indirectly 
through their husbands and the children they bear them — and you reopen the door 
to all the abuses of the Past . , . The woman must be recognised as an individual 
with capacities apart from domesticity, love-making, and child-bearing ; with an 
existence independent of husband, lover, or son . . . Having recognised womeVi as 
citizens and individuals — with a primary instead of secondary existence, — the State 
must insure, so far as it is humanly possible to insure, that marriage should not be 
niade by women, and children brought into the world by them, because there is 
notlisng else for women to do but make marriages and bear children.” (Ibid., pp. 223- 
^34, 222, 233-234). 

No wonder that in view of the extreme tendencies thus exhibited, to extend to its 
furthest limits the individualistic principle, — namely, to the concerns of the Home and 
tfie Family, thus striking at the base of all Society, a National Movement under the 
“ National Council of Public Morals (for Great and Greater Britain) ” should have been 
started in England with the following pronouncement of His Majesty King George V 
' Jts their motto, namely, that “ the foundations of National glory are set in the homes of 
the people : They will remain unshaken while the family life of our race and nation is 
'strong, simple and pure And in one of the various tracts issued by the Society we 
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a different standpoint or aspect, so that when the European psycho, 
legist refers to the human mind, “ the same under every age and clime," 
he is thinking of the universal aspect, “ not of the diversified ” one, 
with which he has perhaps little acquaintance. 

find the following eloquent exhortation to British Womanhood. “ It is the mother wlio 
ought to be able to impress on the children and young people of the family the right 
idea of the nobility of home and the dignity of family life. She herself should recognm, 
and should teach them, that the home is necessary as the unit of civilised society : 
should impress on them its dignity ; and point them to the fact that the father and the 
mother are the earthly representatives of the Creat Creator, they are the vicegerents of 
Him who created all the world out of nothing, and who rules it by the word of fiis 
power. To the father and mother He has confided the sacred task of handing on the 
t(;rch of life, and He has left in their hands the formation of the family, the prototype 

of the Kingdom of God It is impossible to exaggerate the importance to the race 

of mothcrs'’tIiemselse5 performing the really important, although apparently trui.1I, 
duties of llie nursery, nor can one overstate the loss to all concerned when the niothe, 
lefiises or neglects to discharge these primary duties. ' f Vide |). .J 4 ‘‘f “ " omanliond 
.and R.ire-Regeneralion by Mary S( harlicb, ,M.I>., M.s,: l.ondon, Cassel and Gompanv, 
Ltd., 1912). 

If the doctrine of a onc-.sided Individualism whicli takes no jiote of the primaiy 
sociological factor that the individual has the communal as well as the indivulualisi 
personality — and not an absolute individualist existence, all other relationships and 
associations being regarded and treated as merely contractual, if this false docti mu 
of an “ anarchist”, “atomic’', individualism has led to much that is slninge and feaiful 
in the domain of thought and opinion and is partly reflected in legislative enactments 
which have weakened the hold of Family life upon Western civilised peoples it is 
nothing to be \\ondere(l at that the methods of modern commercialised industii.il- 
ism which are rooted in the very principles of such one-sided individualism 
should similarly have brought about a steady deterioration and decline of the Homo 
and Family among an ever expanding area of the indiistiial populations of llio 
civilised West. Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., the distinguished leader ipl tho 
Independent Labour Party in the Hou.se of Ccnimions, hears testimony to the fad 
that “ under Commercialism the Family has been steadily decaying ”, and as .m 
argument in favour of Socialism which he advocates as against Capitalism, 
he puts forward the pica that under the socialistic regime — “the system of 
family organisation will be far stronger than what can ever be experienced under 
Capitalism ; th.at the Family will enjoy an influence which it could not acquiie 
under Commercialism”. (Vide pp. 187 and Ji8of the Socialist Movement : London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1912). The truth of the proposition laid down above^ that 
the regime of machine production necessarily brings about the decay of the faimly 
spirit is borne out by the following considerations advanced by Mr. John Arthiu 
Hobson, M.A., in the chapter on “ Women in Modern Industry ” in his well-known 
work on “ The Evolution of Modern Capitalism” (2nd edn., 1894) — “When industiy 
was chiefly confined to domestic handicrafts, the claims of home life constantly 
pressed in and tempered the domestic life. The direct economic tendency of machine 
industr)^ is to take women and children away from home work and must be looked* 
upon as a tendency antagonistic to civilisation. The exigencies of factory life aie 
inconsistent . with the position of a good mother, a good wife or the maker of a home. 
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XI 

An Industrial Survey in India is far more important than a Tem- 
perance or an Opium Commission. We must never forget, as I have 
already pointed out, that we are alongside a race, the possessors of a 
living, not of a dead art and industry, whose roots lie deep in the system 

The narrowing of the home into a place of hurried meals and sleep is on the whole 
the worst injury modern industry has inflicted on our lives, anrf it is difflciilt to see 
Jiow it can be compensated by any increase of material products. Save in extreme 
('ii( umstanccs, no increase of the family wage can balance those losses whose 
v.iliit'S stand upon a higher qualitative level” (Ibid., p. 3:>()). To be able to 
adciiuately weigh and estimate the forces that are being brought to bear upon the 
Home and Family Life under the modern regime of machine production, the 
following further extracts should be read with interest ; “ It sceins evident that modern 
improvements in machinery under normal circumstances fax our the employment 
of women rather than of men. There is some reason to suppose that machinery 
aNo favours employment of children as compared with adults, where the economic 
forces ” (of a one-sided selfish individualism, i.c., the spirit of unchecked personal 
i;am) are allowed full play. Had full or continued license been allowed by the 
State to the purely “ economic ” tendencies of the factory system in this country 
and in America, there^ran be little doubt but that .almost the whole of the textile 
industry and many other large departments of manufacture would be administered 
by the chcLip labour of women and young children. The profits attending this free 
explo'talion of cheap labour would have been so great that invention would have 
l)('eii concentrated, even more than has been the case, upon spreading out the 
miis(.ular exertion and narrowing the technical skill so as to suit the cliaracter of the 
(heapcM- labour. If we may judge by the progress made in the employment of 
xxcaker l.diour where it has had free scope, it seems reasonable to believe that, had 
no F.ictory Act been passed, and had public feeling furnished no opposition, the 
;^rcat mass of the textile factories would have been almost entirely worked by women 
and children.” (Ibid., pp. 296, 297-298). 

in further and detailed illustration of the forces that are actively operating 
under tlie regime of factory production to destroy or undermine the Home and 
I’.imily Life, we may place before the uninitiated Indian reader the following 
extracts from an article by the well-known author of “ The Kflects of the Factory 
hystein”, Mr. Allen Clarke, in the “Vineyard” Magazine for May, 1913 (London : 
A. (’. Fifield, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.) : “Those xx^omen xvho xvork in the factory 
du not xvish to have the trouble of a confinement, xvith consecpient loss of wages 
und the addition of another mouth to fill. ..Scientific prexentives {)f conception are 
'i<>t 111 Much use among the factory operatix’cs ; they resort to the clumsy expedients for 
•'ihoition I hax’e just mentioned. But this is a chapter not to be xvritten here. I have 
UKicly mentioned it in passing toshoxv that among the majority of factory mothers, the 
^^uth (T a child is not looked foixvard to xvith the longing love of pure maternity, 
but regarded as a disagreeable necessity incident to sexual commerce. Indeed 
is little sxveet and , clean idea of fatherhood and motherhood amongst the 
f^rtoiy \vorkers. The babe is generally an unwelcome encumbrance, the result of 
fl^lshly accident, and, “to make the most of a bad job”, as the Lancashire saying 
is invested in some employment as soon as possible in order to make some 
towards the expenses of his so-called .“bringing-up”. lam glad to say, 
9 
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Western statesmen seek to eradicate. An Industrial Survey would 
have to give due weight to the prejudices and predilections of the 
craftsmen and workmen, and keep continually in view that we are deal- 
ing with a class altogether different to European workmen, and accus- 
tomed to a different rate of progression. It is hopeless to imagine 
that tliese men can be driven in grooves different to those which nature 
has assigned, or that training in Western individualistic methods will 
ever change their habits, formed and crystallised as they liave been, 
through the ages, under conditions of communal life and activity.* As 

however, that there are many exceptions to this type of parents. This last twenty 
years the sentiment that parents have a holy duty towards their offspring has grown 
beautifully, and 1 pray that it may spread far and rapidly ; for these self-denying 
and true parents are only a small minority, often snubbed and reviled by their 
neighbours for their brave endeavours to make the world brighter for their children 
than it has been for them.” (Vide Vbieyant for May, 1913 ; pp. 515*516). 

The factory regulations restricting and protecting women that have been imposed 
upon the employers of Labour by the State may be regarded in the light of a pro- 
tection of the Home and the Family against the encroachments of the Machine ; 
but evidently the fault in the case lies on the “nation that persists in permitting the 
unfortunate economic conditions under which the Western woinen of the labouring 
classes live. The necessity that they he under of being bread-winners as well as 
mothers is undoubtedly a great blot on Western economic arrangements.” (Vide 
pp. 28, 30 of Womanhood and Race-Regeneration by Mary Scharlieb, M.i)., M.s., 
London : Cassel & Co : 1912). Under the Factoiy Act of 1891 (which came into forre 
on January i, 1893), “the State has made certain efforts in impioving matters, by 
regulating the hours of industrial labour of women, by paying for medical aul 
during confinement, by securing the early notification of births, »S:c. More recently 
the State, in the National Insurance Bill of 1911, has proposed to contribute towaids 
the maternity expenses of insured women and the wives of insured men. ” (Vide p. 63 
of “The Declining Birth-Rate” by Arthur Newsholmc, M.i)., m.r.a.s., Principal 
Medical Officer of the Local (Government Board : Cassel and Company, Ltd., 191 1'. 
—Editor, Dawn 

28. The success of the factory system requires that there must be large aggre- 
gations of the proletariat massed in single centres. Therefore, if this system is to 
take root in India, Indian workmen in factories must have to make up their miiub 
that all connection with their homes and families in the remote villages should 
cease and be discarded ; and machine cities or towns will have to arise where the whole 
of the factory population must find all their interest centred. We have already 
seen in footnote 27 (pp. 152-154) that in the machine city the home and family intei- 
ests do continually give way before the demands of the factory. As Mr. Hobson 
points out — in the great machine cities of the West “ the home has suffered whnt 
the factory has gained*. Home work is consciously slighted as secondary in import- 
ance and inferior, because it brings no wages ; and if not neglected, is performed m 
a perfunctory manner, which robs it of its grace and value. Even the shortening 
of the factory day, accompanied as it has been by the intensification of labour duiuit, 
the shorter hours, does not leave the women competent and free for the proper order- 
ing of home life.” ( “ Modern Capitalism ”, 2nd edn., 1894, p. 320 ). 

Thus, if the factory system is to tak^ root in India, there must be a complel® 
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I have pointed out in an earlier part of this essay, they live in groups, 
never isolated, speak collectively and act collectively. No amount of 
Western education will ever freight this people with the physical and 
mental energy of the West, which is rooted in the principles of indivi- 
dualism on which the national character of the Western peoples is 
founded. Private, i.e., individualistic, enterprise, which in the West is 
associated with the unrestrained and irresponsible pursuit of personal 
gain, and which would convert a community into a set of private jobbers, 
is a condition no one would recommend who knows Hindu hereditary 
craftsmen and workmen. I have accordingly assumed that community 
life forms the basis of the Industrial Survey. 

The first duty of the Survey would be, therefore, to ascertain the 
aspiration of the hereditary craftsmen and workmen of India. They 
are necessarily the best judges of the system most adapted to their 

transformation of the character of the Indian villaj^er. His f.iinily instinct, his love of 
home and his community, which has .i^iven him all that is sweet, pure, simple and 
sustaining in his character and life, will have to be discarded ; and in its place will 
have to be substituted the dreary monotony of factory lalDour and the thousand 
demoralising interest* that arise in a community of workers, the major portion of 
whose time is taken up in work in which they could not find or take any real joy 
or pleasure. As .Mr. Alfred Chatterton, H. sc. (a Madras Government official, 
now in the service of the Mysore Government as Director of Industries),— points 
out in an article on The Indian Industrial Problem appearing in the April, 1910 
issue of “ .Science Progress in the Twentieth Century” (London: John Murray) 
—“We have introduced the Western .system into India, but it has not yet 
taken root. It has not yet accepted the factory system, nor will it do so will- 
ingly ; the undivided family has to be reckoned with.” (Ibid., pp. 567, 568). 
Read along with this the following oteiVatioris ITiafb.fiy N. (iupta (iormerly 
Editor of the leader newspaper of Allahabad), in the course of a speech 
delivered at a session of the Fourth Industrial Conference of the United Provinces 
at Benares on 26th M.trch, 1910:— “An attempt to graft the principles 
of the Western Labour Union on Indi.an workmen has met with very indififerent 
success, because the units are essentially different. Let us take a concrete 
instances. The Mill industry in Bombay more than any other Indian industry 
approximates closely to the industrialism of the West. There is a vast number 
of mill hands drawn from the provinces and swarming in the mills. This mill 
population of Bombay are wage-earners, but not residents of the city. 
'Iheif earnings aie bound up with the mills, but the city as a whole is no 
concern of theirs. Outside the hours of work all their thoughts are of the village 
left behind and to which they return whenever an opportunity olTcrs. The 
agricultural and the rural population of India has two sections, those who live 
the land., and those who live by the land. Those who find their way to the 
Juills belong to the second class. The change so far as they are concerned 
•s very beneficial, but is not a permanent change, for the village retains all the 
•social and family ties, while the mill claims only the labour of the workmen 
(Vide pp. 39 j 40 of the Report of the U. P. Industrial Conference, 1910, printed at 
the Tara Printing Works, Benares, 1910)— Editor, Dawn. 
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needs, of the evils that hinder their own welfare, and of many questions 
that can only be solved by their traditional experience. One of the 
first duties of the Survey would be to obtain a complete list of 
the traditional callings ”, and to place on record all that could be 
gleaned of their written and unwritten law bearing on the rights of 
members, the amassing and disposal of corporate property, and the 
judicial functions of the guild. It would be able to learn the capacity 
of the men, the system of instruction, and the extent to which a guild 
on an improved method might be entrusted with the imparting of 
educational knowledge,*® and this without resort to external colleges, 
technical institutes, and art schools of design.^® A glance at the splendid 
buildings and works erected by simple workmen will demonstrate that 
technical instruction is to a great extent superfluous in India. Through 
the beneficial operation of the communal system, there never was a 
time when intelligent Indian workmen were in the position of our own 
labouring classes. A certain instruction giving a knowledge of machinery 
will be necessary, but even this must be limited. 

29. Detailed information concerning the following pai ticulars should also ])e 
obtained in connection with the proposed enquiry into the conditions ot present- 
day guilds. “History of the guild: its constitution with full titles and duties ul 
all officers : what meetings arc held, and for what purposes ; how trade is regulated 
by the guild, — hours of labour, maintenance of standard of workmanship, ink's 
of apprenticeship : how disputes are settled within the guilds: what suppoit is 
given to poor or unfortunate members: what charities, or religious or social cndo\\- 
ments are supported : if any religious ceremonies are observed at any time . m 
what festivals, if any, the members of the guild jointly take part : whether the 
guild nov' .nViirdoms its former authority, and if not, why not : and of what value 
may the guild orgaiiisatibn Be in the future/” v^V’de the Pinun for Dccemlioi, 
1910, Part III, pp. 109-1 10; and also Sj. Mukandi Lai’s essay on “ Ahr 
Silk-Weavers’ Guild”, published in the Modern Revinv for March, IQH : 

also footnote 17 to this article, p. 124, dealing with the subject of trade-guilds m 
India)— Editor, Dawn, 

30. Contrast with this present advantage here in India the great leeway that ha^ 
to be mad*e up by the promoters of the Arts and Crafts Movement in England . 
Here, as Major Keith points out, the guilds themselves may be most advantagcoiidy 
utilised to further educational ends towards the promotion of the Arts and Cralts, 
for they reciuire only to be a little helped, guided and encouraged by the (a^vein' 
ment for them to yield their best educational results without the (loveinment (• 
they but appreciated their present opportunity) needing to embark on any c,\pen 
sive scheme for the creation and maintenance of fresh Arts and Crafts schook. 
Whereas in England, as Mr. C. R. Ashbee M.A., K.R.i.n.A., the present leada 
of the Arts and Crafts Movement in England, points out in his “Craftsmanship '*^ 
Competitive Industry” (1908), for the revival or promotion of the Arts and Ciab 
there is need for almost beginning from the beginning. Thus: “We must 
proper schools of craftsmanship both in town and country, but more specially i*^ 
country, where the craftsman shall receive the necessary training, and if need e, 
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A more communal organisation is the demand of the hereditary 
workmen of India. You must re-establish a brotherhood of co- 
proprietors, composed chiefly of workmen, with Labour coincident with 
Capital ) an aimy of itititvidudl pvopTietoys^ or those anomalous 

his certificate or hall-mark of skill. Such schools as the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, the Birmingham and Manchester Schools of Art, and the Leicester School 
i,li()uld be our models, or such a school as we have at Campden.” (Ibid., pp. 171- 
173}— tlDiTOR, Dawn. ■ 

31. One of the issues in the problem of modern Industrialism is — Could the 
producers (who under the regime are mere wage-earners) be provided with Capital, 
bo that Labour and Capital may be united in the same individual or body of indivi- 
duals .? Now it is almost taken for granted that the present system, namely, one 
iiiulcr which the producers must be employees with no capital, and the non-producers 
iiuist be einployeis (i.c., masters, the owners ol Capital); — it is almost taken for granted 
that a system like this in which one class (the employers) are always non-workers 
(but prolit-earners), and tlic other class (the employed) always a working class (but 
never employers and profit-earners) represents a state ol things which is incapable 
uf being replaced by anything better and is bound to endure so long as production 
has to be carried on on«a large scale. This however means — and there could be no 
jicttmg out of the position-that under the modern industrial regime, the relation 
between the class representing Labour and the class representing Capital— both of 
\dii(h factors are so necessary to production on a large scale— must ever remain 
tmnganic. In other words, the existing system under which industry is carried on 
IS no true system at all, but a haphazard combination of antagonistic elements with 
no piotencc to a real unity ; for, in any true sysfenuixW the parts or elements or factors 
must be unified into a single harmonious luholc^ a harmonious unity. When, how- 
cvei, the different parts or factors in the work of industrial production are so related 
that they are ranged in two classes or groups, whb;R IvrVXJ'ver njjres«;i^”,.‘u each 
either. fronts, it is cletir that the whole combination 

beuiines no. stable system, but a mechanical arrangement of opposing but inter- 
tlependent groups ( — not an organic entity) — whose interdependence brings them 
together but which must from time to time separate to fight it out amongst them- 
i>clvcs with a view to test mutual strength. That is what has been ha[)pcning for 
bonic time. In ancient times, as in Rome, when industry was carried on by the 
piivilegcd landlord class with the help of a multitude of slaves, there was a sort 
d byhiein in the sense, that the two classes, the producers and the non-producing 
C‘inplo\^rs, were not placed in two warring camps, were not in a perpetual state of 
L'liMon and friction or conliict and collision. In other words, the equilibrium that 
established was established by the complete degradation of Labour to the 
PeMtum of a demoralised, servile class. We cannot call the unity that was thus 
ptoduced in the industrial order in any sense an organic unity ; for there, we do not 
with two parties by whose mutual aid and agreement industry was carried 
but only one party, the employer landlord, for the other party was no better 
goods and chattels or domestic animals. In other words, the harmony 
cquiiibrim^ or unity in the old industrial order of Rome was the harmony, equili- 
* ‘^*11 or unity that could only be effected by the absolute domination and complete 
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European and American Syndicates of labour, with “ bosses ” to mani- 
pulate them. You may have paid individual agency to supply hints, 

exploitation, by the Igindlord (employer) class, of the actual workers and producers. 
Similarly also in modern times there might be effected an equilibrium and harmony 
in the working of the industrial system, if Labour or the wage-earning (employee) 
class could be completely brought under control and subjection by the capitalist or 
the employer class. If the earlier history of Trade Legislation in England 
were continued down to the present day and the working classes were not granted 
the right of Combination and Association as against these employer Capitalist class, a 
right which has increased the bargaining Ftrcngth of the former, there could be no 
doubt that a unity, harmony or equilibrium similar to that which the ancient industrial 
order of Rome attained by reducing the working classes to the position of domestic 
animals, owned and exploited — could have been accomplished by this time by the 
capitalist employer classes of the modern West. But since that sort of solution of the 
Industrial Question is altogether out of the range of practical politics, the pioblein 
before us arises in this fashion, — Must Labour and Capital continue to be ranged in 
opposing camps in modern industry, or could the two be never united not merely 
brought together as at present — but united in such a uay that they may foim one 
whfllc^ the two elements, while dependent each upon the other, also co-operating 
with each other in a spirit of unity and concord ? In other wM’)rds— Is it possdde to 
promote an organic system of industry in which Labour shall not be dominated 
by Capital, nor Capital by Labour, but both shall be so co-ordinated and energised as to 
subserve a common purpose, namely, the w-ork of production of National Wealth. At 
present it is true, there is already present one important and essential element necessaiy 
to a right solution of the problem, namely, the interdependence of Labour and Capital, 
in other words, the recognition that each is necessary to the other, but the goal of an 
organic synthesis of Labour and Capital, that is to say, of a condition of things 
under which each would find its highest satisfaction and interest in co-opcration 
with the other— is as far distant as ever. 

To under.stand the real situation— to imflcrstand, that is to say, why Laboui 
and Capital have hitherto refused to meet each othei except as opponents, uc 
require to note that under the existing system (or no-systcin) the “unit of 
industry,” as it is called,— that is to say, the business or the V\rm which is engagoJ 
in production— is not a true or complete association of Labour and Capital, since as 
it excludes Labour from all corporate rights in it. “ If the Firm were a complete 
association”, Mr. D. H. Maegregor, M.\., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Leeds, points out in his “The Evolution of Industry” (Williams and 
Norgate, London ; 1912),— -“if the Firm were a complete association, all the parties 
engaged in production would share the profit or loss, and also the governi^ent of 
the firm ; all of them would have part in the risks, in the owaiership of the accumulated 
stocks of goods, in the initiative which a firm has to lake, and in the credit wdiuii 
a firm can obtain because it is an enterprise. Bufthe firm has developed on another 
basis, that of wage relationship, which means that the risk, the legal right to the 
accumulated stocks, the initiative, the government, and the credit of the firm belong 
to those w^ho supply share capital, while those who supply the labour have their n^k 

discounted for a fixed weekly amount and are paid off in this way.” (Ibid., pp. 122-123^ 
And this exclusion from risks of capital and exclusion from the government of the Firm, 
from which various results follow to the detriment and prejudice of Labour, had the^ 
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but the organisation of labour must be on a Community or Guild basis y 
in every sense a co-operative body with co-operative rights, not 

origin, Professor Macgregor points out, in the development of the Firm almost from 
the beginning of the great industrial change of the last century, under certain 
accidental circumstances, along Hna of wage-cmploy/ficnf,—wi:ii along lines of a 
true corporation or association in which Labour as well as Capital had each corporate 
rights. Thus, observes Professor Macgregor, “when the great industrial change 
look place, the relation of employer and employed seems to have developed as a 
matter of course. The working clashes ‘locre at that time without any organisation 
which might have enabled them to bargain for any other system^ or to support claims 
of their owHy in which the capitalist employer might have been dispensed with.” 
(Ibid., p. i2o). And it was owing to the above initial and special circumstances, 
Professor Macgregor explains, that “the employment relation, in other words, the 
system of capitalism, gained a long start, which forced a defensive movement in 
the direction of Trade Unionism, so that the struggle for working class control 
over business has mainly been through the method of imposing conditions of bargain- 
ing.” (Ibid., p. 151). Thus, under the circumstances mentioned above, “11 the great 
industries of the country, the individual producer as a craftsman or a domestic 
woiker lost his status.” (Ibid., p. 120). It appears, therefore, that the “employment 
relation” is not a sine qua non in industrial production ; that that 1 elation lent 
Itself so easily at flic beginning of the last century of the great industrial change 
because of the circumstance, as pointed out by Professor Macgregor, that “the 
working classes were at tliat time without any organisation,” such as would have 
enabled them from the very beginning of the industrial change to inaugurate a 
system in which Labour was to hold rights and piivileges coincident with those of 
('ajiital. The result has been that the employment relation, that is the Capitalistic 
system, having got a start -a long start, it has been left to present-day thinkers and 
uformers lo devise means to enable Labour to overtake Capital; and so has arisen 
what is known as the Copartnership Movement — “which stands for an attempt to 
make workpeople shareholders (either by creating a business whose capital is held by 
workingmen, or by obtaining hold of the capital of a private business), and to over- 
take, by *a gradual building up of the system, the long start which capitalism has 
obiainedP (Ibid., pp. 128, 145). In Professor Maegregor’s opinion, “it is probable 
that if the idea of Co-partnership had been mpre to tlie front at the beginning of the 
great industrial change of the last century, there might by now have developed, by 
the accumulated force of profit and interest, a widely distributed working class 
holding in the capital of the country. Even if the Movement had begun on a 
small scale with something approaching a coincidence of workers and shareholders 
in certain businesses, by the end of a hundred years, the capital thus growing would 
liave ramified throughout the industrial system, so that the usual Firm of modern 
tunes might, through its working class shareholders, liave had a management in close 
sympathy not simply with its own Labour, but with Labour as a whole.” (Ibid., 
pp. 1 50- 1 51). 

It is clear from the above that the ideal of combining the ownership of Labour and 
Lapital in the same body of individuals is the ideal of wealth -production which is 
•^Located by a section of Western thinkers and economic reformers. Put the 
difficulty in the way of the rapid consummation of this ideal of co-partnership, 
it is called, is, as we have seen, that Capitalism has already got a long start and 
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those we find in European stores. The most important phase of the 
new conditions is, as I have already shown in my earlier observations, 

that consequently the process of acquiring sufficient Capital by the working class, 
which would enable them to combine Labour and Capital in their own concerns, so as 
to successfully compete with enterprises run by capitalists under a system of wage- 
labour, must be sufficiently long and arduous. Under the present system of wealth-’ 
production with the help of up-to-date machinery, capital— and capital in sufficiently 
large quantity— is an absolute necessity ; and therefore the working classes, if 
they should aspire to transfer the control of industry from the hands of the financier 
to their own hands, must own capital. But in the course ol the last century or more, 
under the system of wage-employment for workpeople and profit-efirning for the 
capitalist-employer, capital has already gravitated into the hands of a limited 
Tnonied class,— the body of financiers, who have succeeded in achieving a 
position of almost absolute supremacy in all matters connected with the direction and 
regulation of wealth-production and wealth-distribution. It is thus, — when Labour has 
been awakening to the real needs and issues of the existing situation and has become 
eager and anxious to set about acquiring capital with a view to combine in them- 
selves the ownership of Labour and Capital, so as to create greater working class 
control over industry, — it is when the awakening of Labour has come, that it has 
l>egun to realise how heavily its hands are tied up, liow handicappcil it is in its 
effort to piomote the growth of capital among its own people in ♦.he face of competi- 
tion with the existing body of capitalists and financiers who have almost monopolised 
all control over modern industry,— Labour, indeed, has begun to realise that “the 
real difficulty is to overtake the long start’’ that has been gained by the formci. 
And faced by the difficulty, Labour has been advised that the proper way for it 
to go about would be not to “disperse working class earnings in the general capital of 
the country,” but to obtain “ a strong hold of the government of a limited numliei 
of concerns by the working classes.” (Maegregor’s Evolution of Industry, pp. 15:, 
151). In the pre-machinery age, the proportion of fixed capital to labour in the 
industrial unit, i.e., the business firm, was small ; and the union in the owncrsluu 
of labour and capital was accordingly easy of accomplishment. The improvements 
in the mechanical arts, however, by continually increasing the proportion of capitJiI 
to labour in a business, have placed capital more and more beyond the possesbioii 
of the individual producer as a craftsman or domestic worker. But while the need 
for the ownership of increased and increasing capital for production with the aid 
of the machine may be readily admitted, the contention put forward is that the 
divorcement in the ownership of capital and labour, which is the most outstanding 
and the most sinister feature of the existing economic arrangements, could ha\e 
been prevented or at any rate arrested, if the responsible authorities or the geneial 
community had betimes seen their way to take the necessary steps, by way of State 
aid or by encouraging the formation of producers’ organisations, or by other adminis- 
trative measures,— to facilitate and organise the flow and supply of capital to the 
producers to enable them to meet the new conditions of wealth-production with the 
help of machinery. The contention is put forward that it does not at all seem to 
be a sort of axiomatic truth which it would be mere* folly to resist, that an age 
of machine-production must necessarily be an age of wage-employment and capita- 
list finance ; — an age, that is, of divorcement in the ownership of Labour and Capital. 
That such divorcement has taken place in the West is, it is contended, no argument 
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the installation of Indian individual capitalists as employers of labour 
or owners of factories. But the wants and circumstances of India 

that machine*production must necessarily bring about a system of wage-employment 
in industry. For, such divorcement in the West is explicable by the presence of parti- 
cular conditions and circumstances which were allowed to have their way, but which 
could have been obviated and regulated by the application of human forethought and 
skill. On the other hand, the truth appears to us to be that the association in the 
ownership of Capital and Labour represents a natural or normal order ; while 
the opposite, the divorcement, l)espeaks a permanent malady in the social body politic. 

For, indeed, under the rule of Finance as the dictator of Industry, Industry is 
not being allbwed to run along channels which aie healthful to general Society. We 
call all production healthy when It is intended to meet a renl demand ; Imt under 
the existing system -a system of divorcement in the ownership of Labour and 
Capital — under the present rule of Finance and the regime of wage-employment, 
wealth-production is carried on more or less on a speculative basis — in a spirit of 
gamble, occasioning alternate periods of over-production and under-production, alter- 
nate periods of inflation and depression, almost every decenniurn. It is pointed out 
that “ modern industrial nations are able to produce consumables far fister than 
those who have the power to consume them are willing to exercise it. Hence there 
is an ever-increasing margin of productive power redundant so far as the production 
of present consum(hive gO(Kls are concerned.” (Hobson’s Evolution of Modern 
CopitaH’iin^ 1894 : p. too), 'rims, the control and regulation of Production by 
parlies who are not the actual producers but who are able to employ and exploit 
labour by the power of finance —this divorcement, as we have said, in the owner- 
sin p of Labour and Capital -has resulted in the production of goods under the three 
following- heads:— (i) Production of goods by way of supplying the real needs 
(jf consumption, present and immediately future: (2) Production q{ surplus snoods 
by way of utilising the extra productive power of the existing^ plant and machinery ; 
—which is speculative commercial production : (3) Further surplus production of 
j-oods with the help of surplus plant and machinery, i.e., machinery and plant 
which, though not needed to meet a real demand for current or immediately future 
ronsumption, are nevertheless purchased and put up to compete with (and if possible 
to oust) the existing ones, and which thus go to absorb a portion of the surplus capital 
of the financier which is also speculative commcn ial production, because such pro- 
ductimi does not go to meet any existing demand for consumption either in the 
present or in the immediate future, but nevertheless makes its way into the market 
in a spirit of speculative and cut-throat competition. 

The divorcement in the ownership of Labour and Capital has thus resulted in 
the exploitation and degradation of Labour for the speculative purposes of com- 
mercialism, — and not for purposes dictated by the real needs of the community, 
^ow this process of speculative production is the immediate outcome of the power 
of commercial Finance to control ntarket and output. Hut if Labour and Capital 
were coincident, i.e., if the divorcement in the ownership of Capital and Labour 
f'eased,-~Labour would be able to control both market and output ; with the result 
that the rage for speculative production (under the different heads aforementioned) in 
•flic interest of irresponsible Finance, but to the detriment and degradation of Labour, 
““Would either cease or be considerably arrested. And, further, there would be hope 
the Arts and Crafts. For, under the new condition we are considering, if the 
IQ 
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demand that we modify our system of individual proprietors, take our 
cue from the past of India, and re-organise a system of labour adapted 
to the communal genius and character of the people. It was the practice 
of the ancient Sovereigns of India, during Hindu Supremacy, to set 
apart a portion of their revenue for the benefit of the communal 
industrial associations, so that Labour** and Capital were treated as 

quantity of machine-work is kept down to the social requirements of the community's 
consumption of machine-products^ the question of Standard would sooner or later 
come up for solution at the hands of the community. Under the rule of Finance 
— i.e., the rule of commercialism and speculative production, — the only standard is 
that of Quantity : “ To standardise ” means to make a pattern or type to which 

any subsequent quantity can be made. It does not postulate goodness ; nor does 
it imply badness ; it iy^nores i^uality^ but it necessitates Quantity. ” (Ashbee’s Crafts- 
manship in Competitive Industry 1908, p. 91). At the present moment the mainten- 
ance of a Qualitative Standard of production, such as is essential to the Arts and 
Crafts, is not possible in the face of the competition of Speculative Production of 
cheap and inferior machine-products widely advertised and popularised by Capital- 
istic Finance with the aid of machinery and plant. But when speculative pro- 
duction ceases by the transfer of the control of industry from the hands of the 
Financier to those of the Producer, the question of a Qualitati»/c Standard of pro- 
duction would inevitably arise. When the relation between Capital and Babour is that 
of the employer and the employee, Labour organised in Trade Unions has necessarily 
no voice in the determination of the Standard, nor in the determination of the volume 
of output, or of the market, — functions which were the charficteristics of the old 
(luild organisations, in which Labour and Capital were combined, although like the 
latter, the Unions regulate wages and hours of labour in addition to the more social 
duty of giving timely help to the sick and the unfortunate, &c. 

Modern industry is thus completely in the hands of the Financier and Speculator ; 
but we have shewn that the ariangement is unnatural, and has been the result of a 
course of circumstances which might have been obviated if the vital issues of the 
problem had been adequately understood from the beginning. Now, with a clearei 
comprehension of the realities and essentials of the case — the Government, the 
Community, as well as the classes affected, must make up their minds to retrace their 
steps to return to a normal condition of affairs, and with that view take the initiative 
in the work of freeing industry from the grip of the speculator and financier, and 
effect a unity in the ownership of Labour and Capital, which would arrest speculative 
production and bring up the questions of qualitative consumption and qualitative 
production at the bar of an enfranchised community. “ The standard in every 
industry is best determined by those that labour in it ; theirs should be the authority” 
— not of the financier and speculator whose eye is always on more and more sales, with 
a view to larger and larger profits, irrespective of the character of the goods produced. 
“ This is but another way of saying again that production must be controlled by the 
producer, and to this refrain we must continually be returning.” (Vide p. 91, Ashbee’s 
Craftsmanship in Competitive Industry.^ 1908) : The subject-matter of the present 
Footnote is further developed in Footnote 34 and in special relation to the question ^ 
pf the Arts and Cra//j.— E ditor, Dawn. 

32, Consult Footnotes 31 and 34 — Editor, 
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identical and never came into collision. 1 am indebted for this information 
to an abje writer on Capitalism by the Marquis de Pareto,®* the able 
Professor of Political Fxonomy in Lausanne. I see no reason why the 
Indian Government ought not to see its way to eventually advance 
money to Indian industrial communities®^ as native Governments 
(lid under Hindu Civilisation ; or why the interests of investors should 

33. Marquis de Pareto is the author of Conn (VEconomie Politique: 
Reference to this book is made by Mr. S. J. Chapman, M. A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Manchester, in his “ Political Economy ” (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1912 ; p. 23). — Editor, Dawn. 

34. [N. R. This Footnote is directly related to the previous Footnote 31, being 
a continuation and development of the latter.] 

The industrial communities to which the advance of capital by Government is 
advocated by Major Keith must be true guilds, — that is industrial associations who 
have the control over the production of wares in their hands and are not mere wage- 
earners. The existing Trade Uniofts are not such industrial communities and do not 
come within the scope of Major Keith’s observations. For, it would appear that the 
Trade Unionism of the present day has not and cannot have for its object the produc- 
tion of wares by Labour ; for such production, both in respect of quality and quantity, 
lb wholly in the hands of the Capitalistic Firm, and would remain so until the 
transfer of industry into the hands of Labour through accumulation of capital by 
Labour, which must be an extremely arduous process seeing that the financier class 
has already obtained a great start through the development of the wage-employment 
system during the last one hundred years or more. The present-day Trade Unionism, 
indeed, has for its objective the development of the harjraininir power of Labour in 
its contest with organised Capital. Consequently masters (i.c., the capitalist em- 
ployers) are not members of these organisations ; for, as Mr. A. J. Penty points out 
in his The Restoration of the Guild System (p. 75), “ the circumstance that modern 
industry is so completely in the grip of the financier and speculator is alone sufficient 
to prevent » any speedy transformation of the Trade Unions into Guilds, since so 
Ion- as it exists it is difficult to see how masters and men could belong to the same 
oiganisation.” If, therefore, in the future industrial order, “ Labour and Capital 
ha\e to Jpe treated as identical and never to come into collision,” as Major Keith 
rightly observes, the object could only be accomplished by enabling Labour to be the 
owner of capital, leading ultimately to the organisation of Labour on a Guild basis. 
In the case of the Arts and Crafts in India, there are already existing such guild 
organisations — although in a somewhat neglected and depressed condition ; but the 
development of a public policy grounded on an appreciation of the fundamental truth 
that the real hope of a permanent solution of the industrial problem lies m the 
union, and not in the divorcement, in the ownership of Labour and Capital, would 
lestorc to the neglected and declining guild organisations in India a part of their old 
prestige and importance, which would result in the promotion of their general well- 
being. Accordingly the plea advanced by Major Keith that “ there is no reason why 
tbe Indian Government ought not to see its way to eventually advance money 
to Indian industrial communities as Native Governments did under Hindu Civili- 
i>aiion ” would appear to us to be neither extravagant nor chimerical, in the light of the 
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not be as safe in their hands as in those of a body of individual employers 
of labour, c)r mock European Syndicates. For, as regards Indian 

altered and improved understanding of the real issues underlying the industrial 
problem. 

Furthermore, when publie policy is grounded on a real appreciation of tlic 
sociological factor that in the union and not in tlie divorcement in the ownership of 
Capital and Labour lies the hope of the future w ell-being of the ivhole community ~ 
and not merely of the industrial community, the fact will be more and more 
understood and brought out that a great part of the capital invested in 
modern industry is wholly superfluous and is wasted or mischievously employed, 
being needed only for speculative production ;--the fact, indeed, will be more and more 
brought out that the amount of true industrial capital^ i.e., industiial capital really 
needed for purposes of social needs, is far less than what is actually employed at the 
present day under the wage-employment sy^stem of production. It would then appeal 
that the disposal of surplus machine-products in the sense that they rcpresenl 

production which cannot be absorbed by consumption, whether current or immediatel) 
future), and the disposal also of surplus capital in the way of purchase and putting 
up of plant and machinery for further surplus production — both of which factors keep 
going the wheels of present-day speculative Finance and Commerce — re])resent a 
phase of activity which has been eating into the very vitals of fhe body politic and 
must be realised as a disease of which society has got to be cured. For, indeed, as 
has already been noted — the needed amount of industrial capital for purposes 
of social well-being is considerably less than that which is now actually employed. 
And if this be so, it does appear that the present problem before the (Government lu 
help in the accumulation of capital in the hands of the producers (with a vicu in 
eftecting a union in the ownership of Capital and Labour) by necessary legislati\c 
and administrative encouragement of industrial communities formed on the guild 
basis (for the guild alone represents such combination of Labour and Capital in tlie 
same hands), — it docs appear that this problem before the (Government would fe 
neither so vast nor so complex, as it would have been, if the finding of cajiiul 
for industrial communities had for its objective their financing with a view to piucliu- 
tion for both real and speculative purposes. Thus, three essential factors in the 
case emerge : (i) the need for promoting the union in the ownership of Capital 
and Labour ; (2) the need for recognising that the elimination of capital employed 
in modern industry for purposes and in the interests of speculative production hy 
the financier class with a view to employ and absorb their surplus capital, is 
necessary in the interests of social well-being ; and (3) as a necessary corolluiy 
to the previous argument— the need for recognising that the true industrial capital 
required for really social purposes is but a fraction of the whole capital tlfat is at 
present in employment under the existing system. 

There is need also to recognise that the phenomena of speculative production 
and distribution with the aid of Capitalistic Finance aided by Machinery couGfi not bid 
have a most injurious effect upon the Arts and Crafts of the whole world and that 
in the four following ways : Firstly, by popularising, by all the means and arts o\ 
commercial distribution, cheap and inferior machine-products and pushing on tbe't 
sales over an ever-increasing area of the world’s population,— thus displacirfa 
by a continually increasing supply of such inferior but cheap machine-products the 
supply of craft-products; Secondly, and this follows as a necessary consequence 
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Capitalism, it is a system entirely of our regime, and introduced in 
recent times. In that most prosperous period of Indian Industry, 
which lasted from 6c o li.c. untU ggp^u^there were neither individual 

the first-by reducing the opportuniticb of crafts.nen for the production of craft- 
wares, leading through such want of opportunities, to a decline in craftsmanship 
Itself: Ihirdly, by bringing down the level of taste of the consumer class— by 
a silent and insidious process of undermining their power of appreciation of the 
standard, cpiality, or individuality of commodities, while at the same time, creat- 
ing among them an unhealthy hankering for the possession of quantity in 
preference to quality : And-foui thly and lastly, -by the methods empldyed by 
commercialism of inducing craftsmen for the sake of better wages or income offered 
by the agents of commercialism to forego real craftsmanship and to employ themselves 
m reproducing on an increasingly large scale, in the interests of commercialism, infe- 
rior foreign designs and patterns, thus vitiating all tuuUtw,u of indigenous craftsman- 
ship. If the propositions we have advanced seriatim are true and are accepted, it 
IS clear that the elimination of speculative production by the emergence of the 
new economic order (which would follow on the union m the ownership of Labour 
and Capital) would help in a great way, both direstly and indirectly, to set up the 
.\rts and Crafts not only of India, but of the whole world. The employment of 
industtial capital would be reduced to its proper limits dictated by the real social needs 
of the world ; and .tn opportunity created for the belter appreciation of art and 
craft products as contradistinguished from machine-proflucts,- -for the better appre- 
ciation, namely, of quality, standard, and individuality in production as contra- 
distinguished from the ideal of mere quantity, in reference to goods e.xactly similar to 
one another, i.e., articles of precisely the same pattern, the same shape, size, colour 
.uul material, such as it is within the province of mere mechanical power to produce 
vacver-increasiny; volume. (Vide footnote 22, pp. 135-139). 

This aspect of the industrial question, the question, namely, of the growth of what 
may l,e called the “ personal c.apital of the community (in the shape of skilled crafts- 
manship) as distinguished from its “industrial c.-ipital’, lies implicit in the other and 
wider proposition with which the working ckasses are at present concerned-nainely 
liow to promote union in the ownership of Labour and Capital in the same body of 
individuals. “ At the present moment,” observes Mr. C. K. Ashbee, “ while the 
instinct of the working classes is leading them slowly and certainly’ towards the 
collectite control of industrial capual, they have not yet learned to separate the 
■ apital needed for industrial concerns from the capital needed for all those other 
tilings which cannot be fitted into the industrial mould. ..In the coining order of 
Labour, must be gathered all those personal interests, those finer aspirations of 
labour outside machinery— the other things that are dependent not upon industrial 
capital, but upon personal capital." (Craftsmanship in Competitive Industry, 1908, pp. 
t/'o, 177 ). We have said that the question of fostering the growth of “ personal 
rapittil ” in the shape of craftsmanship in the community would come up as soon as 
me full implications of the present state of divorcement in the ownership of capital and 
abour have been adequately comprehended. In the meantime, the suggestions made 
^ M.ajor Keith on another p.age of this Essay (pp. 96 and 97. of the April-May num- 
• of this journal) for protecting the existing slock of “personal capital” in the 
ndian community, for protecting the struggling craftsmen of India, against the 
* sgitimate onslaughts of Finance-directed speculative industry and commerce— 
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landlords nor capitalists ; but it is a mistake to imagine that land was 
held pretty much on the principle of peasant proprietors, such as we 
find in Switzerland. We have introduced into India our system of land- 
lordism and individual proprietors, imagining that the Feudal system, 

require to be pondered over and carried out as far as practicable. Mr. Keith’s sugges- 
tions include, among others no less important, the granting of copyright privileges to 
the art designers for their designs. “The manufacture of art fabrics should have 
protection like authors. Copyright privileges ought to be secured.” Similar 
suggestions for State protection, but with special reference to the needs of England 
where the old guilds have all but died out, have been put forward by Mr, Ashbcc 
Craftsmanship in Competitive hidustry p. m), where he asks of the 

State for “a more intelligent support and interest in questions of Art and Craft, 
such as is wisely accorded in countries like (Germany, France, Austria, Hungary.” 
And he asks also for “ a more liberal application of the principles of copyright and 
registration in cases where they arc of service to the Arts and Crafts— for assistance 
to the voluntary societies of artists and craftsmen in the matter of exhibitions, 
grants of land, and permanent buildings and so forth— and also for the licensing of 
small workshops, perhaps through the medium of the voluntary societies.” These 
suggestions offered by Mr. Ashbcc, although they have direct reference to English 
conditions, ought also to be considered by the Government of this country, who 
should be able to enter into the merits of a new industrial order funded on the union 
in the ownership of Capital and Labour, as conducive to the best interests of the 
whole community ; — and they have to be studied also in connection with the 
suggestions of Major Keith to which we have already drawn attention, because 
these latter are directly worked out in reference to the special needs and circum- 
stances of communal life obtaining in India.— Editor, Dawn. 

35. According to Major Keith, Landlordism, like Capitalism, is a modem 
importation of the Government and is not suited to the communal soil of Indi.i, 
because landlordism like capitalism is individualistic : so that the introduction of a 
system of individual proprietors (landlordism) like that of individual capitalists 
(capitalism) into the communal polity of India being more or less in the nature of 
an introduction of foreign factors into the body politic of India could only operate in 
letting loose the principles of an exploiting individualism upon the Indian people. 
The strength of that people, according to Mr. Keith, lies in its system of communal 
association ; and if exploiting individualism, whether in the shape of Landlordism or 
Capitalism, has to be combated, the forces of communalism among the people have to 
be strengthened and not weakened, so that the people themselves might know how 
to protect themselves against the aggression of superior individualism — and not be 
left to depend wholly upon State-protection offered in the shape of tenancy 
and factory enactments, which seek respectively to restrain the individualism of 
landlordism and capitalism. But the forces of communalism instead of being 
strengthened, are gradually relaxing, not, as it is contended, because of any principle 
of decay inherent in it, but because the whole polity of the Government in this country 
has been conducted on theories and ideals of individualism, — by administrators and 
statesmen trained in the principles of a nineteenth century individualism, and whose 
whole sympathies are with such principles. ' 

It will be noted, however, that although the Western individualism of the nine- 
teenth century (which has been and is being sought to be transplanted to Indian 
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more especially in reference to Economics and the Tenure of Land, had 
b-en th:j sama in IiiJia as in Engriand. Whereas, as a matter of fact, 

soil), has been the result of a complete rovolt against, or reaction from, the 
principles of social life and constitution imposed by feudalism, still with respect 
to the theory of land tenure, as embodied in the notion of superior individual 
proprietors (landlords) owning the soil, the ideal of feudalism has held sway. 
Ma)or Keith’s position is that, broadly spe iking, in Indii the ownership of land 
subsisted neither in the State nor in any intermediary called the landlord between 
the actual holder in possession of the soil, and the State. According to him, the 
landlord in India is a middleman created or recognised by the British Indian 
Government and superimposed upon the actual proprietors holding the soil, for 
purposes of administrative convenience, and under the domination or inspira- 
tions of feudil notions wliich have come down to Englishmei from the Middle Ages» 
jiud which have supplied to the law of English landed property some of its most 
fundamental concepts. The idea that all land must belong to some lord, of whom a 
tenant must hold, so that the ownership is vested not in the actual holder, but in some 
superior landlord— is one of those feudal ideas that played a great part under the 
nigime of the earlier administrators of India in determining who was to be recognised 
as the owner of the soil and who the tenant ; so that for purposes of land-revenue 
administration, the (Government might “ settle with ” the person thus recognised 
o'ioncr. For, the idea that the “so-called tenant in actual possession of the soil 
might himself be the owner of the land—that in fact he might combine in his 
single personality the double rapacities of tenant and landlord, was altogether 
foreign to the conception of Western feudalism,— since, according to feudal ideas, 
the whole soil of the country was owned “ by or is lh<‘ property ” of the sovereign, 
wlio was the supreme landlord, and under whom and through whom (through a 
process of what is known as sub-infeudation) a whole hieiarchy of inferior landlords 
(who, by turn-., wTie vassals and tenants to their superior lords, and lords to those 
under them -to their own vassals and tenants) came into cMstence. 

l-’cLidalism, no doubt, m most of its features, has wholly disappeared ; but it has 
heque.rthcd to the modern nations of Western Europe the conception of a tenant 
holding land from a landlord, as a (supposed) basic idea of humanity, which led to its 
■ippliration or misapplication in dealing with the rights of landed property in India, 
rims, when Lord Cornwallis was confronted with the problem of the land-revenue 
settlement of the province of Bengal, he had to find out in whom the ownership of the 
soil really vested ; and although the extreme idea that the whole soil belonged to 
the State, which was one of the cardinal notions of feudalism, ivas from tire start 
mjpc’ted as inapplicable to the case of India— because throughout the history of India, 
tlm right of the State did not extend to an absolute proprietorship, but only to a 
share of the pi‘oduce of the soil— nevertheless, the idea persisted that the actual 
iHrlclcr in possession of the soil was not the proprietor' so that a proprietor must 
he sought out elsewhere of whom the actual holder must be a tenant. And the idea 
fF'it held sway over the thoughts of Lord Cornwallis was that as in England the 
proprietorship of the soil (as the result of the domination of feudal ideas 
r*\tc‘nding over centuries) was vested in a landed aristocracy^ so also in India, there must 
a landed native aristocracy who really owned the lands of Bengal and who were, 
therefore, required to be sought out and formally proclaimed as landlords of the 
different parts of the province of Bengal, in order that they might be required to 
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in India there has been no Military Tenure as the result of conquest, •* 

furnish the appropriate shares of revenue to the State. Any idea that the soil 
might belong to the peasantry^ either as individuah or as or/ranised in groups^ 
was from the start so repugnant to their inherited feudal notion that the 
soil must belong to a superior landlord, that it did not at all occur to the earlier 
responsible authorities as a possible factor in the case. The first civil act of a new 
Government was always to effect a settlement of the land-revenue, that is to deter- 
mine the amount of the share of produce which is demanded by the Sovereign in 
all oriental countries ; and, observes Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.c.s.i., TJ..n., I'.R.s., 
“ among the many questions upon which a decision must be had, the one of most 
practical im])ortance is, who shall be ‘settled with’ — with whom shall the settlement 
be made ? What persons, what bodies, what groups shall be held responsible to the 
llrilish ('fovernment for its land revenue?” And the same authority proceeds to 
explain, — “ What practically has to be determined is the unit of society for agrarian 
purposes ; and you find that in determining it, you determine everything, and gi\e 
its character finally to the entire political and social constitution of the province. 
You are at once compelled to confer on the selected class powers co-extensive with 
its duty to the Sovereign. Not that the assumption is cvei made that new proprietory 
powers arc conferred in it : but what are supposed to be its rights in relation to all 
other classes are defined.” (Sir H. S. Maine’s Vilh\i^e Communities \ London- 
John Murray, 1890, pp. 149-150). And, again, on another pifge— “'I'he English in 
India appear to have started with the assumption of the Mahomedans that the 
Sovereign might lawfully select anybody he pleased as the collector of the revenue ; 
but they soon accepted the principle that the class to be “settled with” was the 
class best entitled to be regarded as having rights of property in the soilP (Ibid , 
p. 152). Sir I Icnry Maine refers to this transfer of proprietorship from the actiKil 
holders of lands who had been the real ownins to the tiflicial holders with whom 
the settlement was made by Government for the collection of revenue — as one of 
the outstanding “ political results of the settlement.” It is with special rcferem c m 
this factor that Major Keith employs the phrase “ Revolution in Land Tenure ” m 
the concluding sentence of the present section (xii) of his Essay : see also h'Ooi- 
NOTKS 39 and 38.— EurrOR, Dawn. 

36. Under the feudal system, with its division of society into (land-)loids 
and vassals (tenants), the latter dependent u])on and dominated by the fornni, 
communalism was in a very bad w^ay indeed. Hut the excuse of feudalism and it*! 
concomitant feature of landlordism was, as has been pointed out by authorities 
like Gui/ot and Hallam, that “from it Europe was to receive its earliest social 
form and organisation.... The feudal system rose definitively from the bosom of 
barbarism. It was indispensable to the revival in Europe of society, whifh had 
been so entirely dissolved by barbarism that it was incapable of a more regular 
and a more extended form.” (Guizot’s History of Civilisation ; translated by William 
Hazlitt ; vol i., Ivondon, George Bell tV Sons, 1885 ; pp. 62, 6r and 79). 

So, also, Hallam in his Middle Ages observes as follows : — “ It is the previous 
state of society which we must always keep in mind if we should appreciate the 
effects of the feudal system upon the welfare of mankind.. ..If the view that I ha\<‘ 
taken of those dark ages is correct, the state of anarchy, which we usually teiijj 
feudal, was the natural result of a vast and barbarous empire feebly administered, 
and the cause rather than the effect of feudal tenures.... Every district was exposed 
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and the village community stood on its rights. Lord Cornwallis was 
unaware of the Collective System, offspring of the Family principle 

to* continual hostilities, sometimes from a foreign enemy, more often from the owners 
of castles and fastnesses. Against such a system of rapine, the military compact 
of lord and vassal was the only effectual shield ; its essence was the reciprocity of 
service and protection.” (Vide pp. 147 and 82 of Henry Hallam’s View of the 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages ; reprint of the fourth edition as revised 
and corrected ; London, Ward Lock & Co.) Or, as it is put by another writer, — 
“ The great feudal estate was the ark of refuge from the general flood of social 
evils. Therefore, common men looked to their landlord^ or looked about them 
for a landlord^ to whom they could commend themselves.” (Vide p. 102 
of Medueval Europe by H. W. C. Davis, ftr.A. ; London : Williams and Norgate, 
1912). Thus, under the feudal system, landlordism and militarism were intimately 
associated as inseparable parts of a scheme of ///MV “The living principle 

of a feudal tenure,” observes Mr. Hallam, “ was its character. In the early 

times of the feudal polic)', military service was the great object of the relation 
between lord and vassal. In the regular military fief (feudal estate) we see the 
real principles of the system — an alliance of free landholders arranged in degrees 
(jf subordination according to their respective capacities of affording mutual support.” 
(Ilallam’s Middle Ages, ibid., pp. 91 and 94). Thus in Europe, the tiuc character 
;tnd scope of (rnilitar'^) landlordism was that it was intended as a scheme of public 
defence against the general anarchy of the times, as a bulwark against the general 
tl(j()d of disoider. We have to note in passing that in England, after the Norman 
( oiujuest, the foices of feudalism were in one impoilant lespect strengthened by 
the Norman Concjueror who, according to the stiict feudal (onception, regarded 
Ininself (and sought also by effective safeguards to securely establish himself) as 
primarily the sole landlord of the realm. Therefore, in the West, the institution of 
hindlordism did not originate as a civil scheme of land settlement, i.e., for the belter 
administration and collection of land-revenue by the Government. Nevertheless, 
\\hen the need for feudal protection was not so much insistent for home purposes (as 
afler the invasions of the Hungarians and the Northmen had been rolled back or had 
come to an end in the iith century a.d.) ; or when the inefficiency of the feudal 
inditia became evident, as when a campaign or a war had to be undertaken against 
.1 neighbouring kingdom, when, for instance, the kings of France and England were 
engaged in wars” (ibid., p. 142), the system of feudal landlordism, no longer wanted 
as part •of a scheme of national or public defence, as part of a military regime, 
converted itself into the institution of a territorial aristocracy. The lands origin.ally 
lield by landlordism on terms of military tenure remained with it in its newer civil 
capacity.— Editor, Dawn. 

37.* In India the forces of coinmunalism have uniformly held sway, and 
although there have been invasions and conquests, the institution of a military feudal- 
ism, as a scheme of public defence or as the inspirer of a particular type of 
moral and social relations between man and man or between class and 
class, was neither imposed upon the country, nor arose as an indigenous product. 

the other hand, the community system has, it appears, through causes which 
‘'ice perhaps, as Major Keith points out, connected partly with the Hindu’s ingrained 
aWachment to the collective principle of the family (as contra-distinguished from the 
Principle of the individual), and partly with his psychology, i.e., the innate peculiarity 
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and Indian psychology, which has prevailed for ages and was 
an adaptation to the Environment and habits of the Hindus. Nor 

of liib mental constitution, — this community system has uniformly held sway over 
the whole or almost the whole of this vast continent. In India communalism has 
flourished under the regime of what is known as village comnnmities ; the village 
community system being a natural system of community life, — a system of a natural 
unity under which the different households are held together and work for all corporate 
purposes. The village community is a true natural community and not the offspring 
of purely contractual (legal) relations. Sir Henry Sumner Maine gives it the character 
of a “ brotherhood,” which “ is so organised as to be complete in itself. The end 
for which it exists is the tillage of the soil, and it contains within itself the 
means of following its occupation withoul help from outside. The brotherhood.^ 
besides the cultivating families who form the major part of the group, comprises 
families hereditarily engaged in the humble arts which furnish the little society 
with articles of use and comfort. It includes a village watch and village police, and 
there are organised authorities for the settlement of disputes and the maintenance 
of civil order.” (Sir H. S. Maine’s Village Communities^ 1890 ; John Murray ; pp. 
175-^76). But, observes Sir Henry Maine, “the brotherhood” of the village 
community also “ forms a sort of hierarchy, the degrees of which are deter- 
mined by the order in which the various sets of families were amalgamated with 
the community.” (Ibid., p. 177). The forces of communalisf.i in India have found 
expression in and through these natural corporations, which arc the spon- 
taneous products of the soil. The essential idea behind this community system, 
it must be remembered, is not always or neces^^anly, as was assumed by the earlier 
writers on the subject, the “ community of i)r()pnctory enjoyment,” although in .1 
considerable number of village communities especially in Northern India, a 
community of enjoyment, in the sense of acommonor collective ownership of the 
village soil, held and still holds good ; the essential idea is that of a natunil 
corporation, a natural unity in a communal brotherhood, f'or a long time it wa'^ 
held, somewhat erroneously, that communalism m India was direi'tly associated only 
with that type of a village community in which the ('ommunity of cultivating families 
of a village combined in itself also the ownersliij) of the entire village, — in winch 
the community, in other words, held the village as a body of joint owners (with 01 
without separate shares as the case may be), such that these latter were never tenants 
paying rent to a superior landlord, although required to set apart a share of the 
produce as revenue to the State. The results of subsequent enquiries, however, have 
led to the view that communalism in India has no direct or necessary connection with 
the idea of a joint proprietorship of the village lands ; its essential idea being that 
of a natural and spontaneous unity in the community. Thus the village, vvhether 
owned and held by the community jointly as in North India, or under a system of 
individual landholding as in South India, has been always more or less a natum' 

corporation, but in both cases not subject to the exercise of any superior right 

by a landlord. The communalism of the village organisation of North India, wheie 
the village (technically known as a joint-village) is the joint property of the cultivating 
community and is subject to the government of the village council or Panchayet, 
is the same as the communalism which permeates the village organisation of the 
South, where the village (technically called a raiyatwari village), though “ owned 
by the raiyats as a whole” (Indian Village Community by B. H. Baden-PoweUi 
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is he wholly to be blamed for an error that has caused incalculable 
mischief, when we find the classic author of the annals of Rajasthan 

M.A., C.I.E., I.C.S. ; Longmans, Green k Co: 1896; p. 432), is still “divided 
into a number of separate units or individual holdings, and where no one has any 
claim to anything but his own holding.” {\'^idc p. 69 of Land Revenue in British 
India by B. H. Baden-l'owell ; 2nd edn. ; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1907). 

When, therefore, we speak of a village community we have to recognise the 
threefold fact : (i) that the community whether joint owners of a village (as in 
North India), or otherwise (as in South India) holding land individually under the 
management of a hereditary headman (and in that manner “owning the village”) 
has no landlord over it to whom rent w^as due ; (2) that the community, while 
paying no rent to any intermediate middleman, is subject to the dominion of the 
State or Sovereign to whom the revenue has to be paid, eillicr jointly or individually, 
according as the village is a joint village or a raiyatwari village ; and (3) that 
under both systems of land tenure, the community is a true community, that is to 
say, a natural corporation — and not a voluntary association of indi\iduals or families 
who have chosen to enter into certain contractual or legal relations for the purpose of 
the association. The communal management in the case of the united or joint village 
IS effected through the agency of a panchayet or a committee (generally of five) con> 
sisting of the heads or elders of the households ; w'hile in the case of the raiyatwari 
village, the whole community is held together by submission to “a somcw'hat powerful 
hereditary headman and other village oflicers and by use in common of the services of 
a resident staff of village artisans and menials who receive a fixed remuneration on 
an established scale, and sometimes have hereditary holdings of service lands.” (Ibid., 
p. 69). It must not be imagined, however, that the position of the headman (in the 
raiyatwari village) corresponded in any sense to that of a landlord ; his position was 
that of a natural leader,- a hereditary president of the village republic. 'Phe true 
relations between the headman and the members of the village community in the 
raiyatwari village will be understood from the following short characterisation : — 
“The headman and his aid, the writer or village accountant have ahvays a consider- 
able importance, and w^ere easily taken so to speak into the State system and were 

remunerated by the Slate Very often it would be the case that the headman 

was the person who first established ( ultivation and foumled the village. But though 
the headman owmed the central site where the house stood, he made no claim to the 
entire village. He was quite content with his hereditary position and above all with 
the holding of the land (probably the best in the place) that was allotted to him as 
headman. The waste land that was left round the residences for general use did not 
belong to the headman ; and the culturable waste adjoining the village belonged to 
the Raja ; the headman only took official charge of it and located cultivators or gave 
It out to applicants.” (Ibid., pp. 70-71). 

Thus, we have found that both in the proprietory (joint) village and the raiyatwdri 
^illage, as the two types have been designated, the essential features of village organi- 
sation are (i) freedom from the institution of landlordism and (2) its true communal 
character, i.e., its natural unity of life and its self-government under the authority of 
the village council (the Panchayet of elders) or of the hereditary headman, assisted in 
^ both cases by the village officers, h rom this point of view, the expression, independent 
'‘tillage community^ is applicable to both classes of cases ; bacanse the title of 
“community”, as Mr. Baden-Powell points out, is properly applied “ to indicate the 
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describing the feudal system of Europe as derived from India.*^ As a 
consequence of this ill-fated mistake, we have not only the Permanent 

connection which a group of cultivating landholders must have when located in one 
place, bound by certain customs, with certain interests in common and possessing 
within the circle of their village the means of local government, and of satisfying the 
wants of life without much reference to neighbouring villages.” (Vide p. 9 of Baden- 
Powell’s Indian Village Community^ 1896). All this stamps a common communal 
character upon the two classes of villages named above, the joint or co-sharing 
village, and the raiyatwari village. And Mr. Baden- Powell points out that even the 
distinction based upon the separate institutions of the panchayet and the headman 
for the two types mentioned above vanishes. For, observes this authority, — “As 
regards the facilities which either form of village affords for local government and 
rural administration, I have expressed my belief that it is the ‘village’ as such which 
offers them ; and that in this respect there is little, if any, choice between the forms. 
The panchayet was the special feature of the constitution of the joint-villages. A 
council of the heads of the houses took the place of a single hereditary head, as the 
agency for managing village affairs. But regarded as a means of deciding disputes 
in general, the agency of a panchayet was just as commonly resorted to in raiyatwari 
villages. In tribal communities the permanent village panchayet (and the tribal 
jirga on the frontier) are still active institutions,” (Ibid., p. 441^ For an expo.sition 
of the subject of the village community system, as affected by the importation of 
Western notions of land tenure^ see Footnote 39.— Editor, Dawn. 

38. The reference is to certain passages (given below) contained in the first 
chapter of “ Sketch of a Feudal System in Rajasthan” in The Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan by Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, a former Political Agent in the West- 
ern Rajput States : “ There is a martial system peculiar to these Rajput States.,.. This 

is so analogous to the ancient feudal system of Europe that I have not hesitated 
to hazard a comparison between them..., I compared the features of Rajput Society 
with the finished picture of this eloquent writer (Hallarn in his Middle Ages), anfl 
shall be satisfied with having substantiated the claim of these tribes to parti- 
cipation in a system hitherto deemed to belong exclusively to Europe.... Attention 
to distinctions, though often merely nominal, will aid us in discovering the outline'^ 
of a picture which must at some period have been more finished ; when real power 
unrestrained by foreign influence, upheld a system, the plan of which was original. 
It is in these remote regions, so little known to the Western world, and where 
original manners lie hidden under those of the conquerors, that roe 7 nay search for 
the germs of the constitutions of European States! (Ibid., revised edition, vol. i : 
Calcutta, S. K. Lahiri & Co., 1894 ; pp. 119, 120). 

Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., D.C.I., G.ai.K., in his Asiatic Studies, vol. I. (London, 
John Murray, 1899, chapter vii, pp, 224-225, 243-247) has shown at length that tlie 
system of land-tenure in the Rajput States did not partake of the feudal character and 
that Colonel James Tod with all his detailed knowledge fell into an error in constru- 
ing the Rajput State as a feudal one, although some of its features apparently lent 
themselves to the interpretation put upon them by the distinguished historian 
Rajasthan. The Rajput State or sovereignty differed (and differs) essentially from 
feudal one ; since, in Rajasthan the village community held (and holds) the lands as 
their own, although paying the customary share of the produce to the Rajput con- 
quering immigrants (or their descendants), who under their Chief and arranged in a 
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Settlement in Bengal, but we have as the outcome of that system of 
landlordism, — Individualism, Capitalism, and, I regret to add, confiscation 


sort of feudal hierarchy formed (and form) the Rajput State or sovereignty. The 
essential fact to remember in this connection is that according to feudal conceptions 
ihe soil belongs to the sovereign and sovereign alone ; while the Hindu conception is 
tliat the soil belongs to the peasantry either as individuals (as in the raiyatwari 
>ystem) or organised as groups (as in the joint village estate system) ; and thus the 
implications of the two theories differ widely also. For, since soil-ownership denotes, 
:is Mr. Baden-Powell points out in his Indian Villa/^e Community (1896 ; p. 213), — an 
“ exclusive title to the enjoyment of the whole of the produce of the land tilled,” — 
if the soil belonged to the peasantry, as according to the Hindu notions, the sovereign 
(vas entitled to a definite share only of the produce, as a symbol of State right, 
from the peasantry {ndio arc entitled in theory to the whole) ; while, on the other 
hand, if the soil belonged to the sovereign, as according to feudalism, — the position 
of the parties was reversed, and the tenant derived his share from the sovereign 
(who in this feudal theory was entitled to the whole) — derived it either immedi- 
ately from him (as his tenant-in-chief) or mediately from some tenant of this 
tenant-in-chief~-or from the tenant of this sub-tenant, and so on in a regular 
l^radation of subordination. The full implications of the Hindu theory of soil- 
ownership in relation to the right of the State— the Raja’s right— are thus brought 
out by Mr. Raden-Powell— “ It comes to this that a claim to a certain share of 
the produce is the only tangible element and apparent symbol of right rather 
than of j^7z7-ownership, whether individual or collective. (Ibid., p. 213). The early 
rulers made no claim to be owners of the soil ; there is not a trace of such 
a claim in the Manava Dharma Shdstra (Codeof Manu) or in any other ancient 
text.” (Ibid., p. 199). And again, “.all over Indi.a, the rulers whether Moslem 
or Rajput, had thus no lack either of motive or opportunity for establishing their 
virtual ownership of the soil of their territory. But in practice, it is only just to 
remember, the better class of even foreign conquerors never conceived of their rights 
as necessarily antagonistic to the concurrent, hereditary, permanent and long-estab- 
lished riy^ht of the older cultivators of ihe soil. (Ibid., pp. 208-209), Every holding 
‘ollected its own grain-produce, and after setting apart the share of village-officers 
and artisans, and the Raja's share, the rest went entirely to the landholder.” 
(Ibid., pT 213). All this shows that the feudal sovereignty or State and the Hindu 
(which includes the Rajput) sovereignty or State are wholly dissimilar in the most 
fundamental essenti.al as regards this question of right over landed property. Unlike 
the feudal sovereign, the Raja in the Hindu polity has no right to the ownership of 
the soiT, although it would appear th.at “.around the Raja’s right to //A in the 
pi'oduce, there clustered a number of other rights which were recognised and had 
the character of permanent property at a very early stage. (Ibid., p. 213). The 

Uaims of the Raja or the State-right soon bec,ame consolidated and it became 

^ recognised attribute of the ruling power that it had the combined right to the share 
‘>1 the produce, the right to the waste, and the right to the tolls and transit duties, 
p. 208). In Rajputana, we find, for example, the oldest and the most dignified 
the rulers only claiming as his State-right what are described by the three words, 
as Colonel Tod explains, his right to allegiance and military 
service of all grades, his right to the land-revenue share (bhog), and other taxes 
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of holders’ property which is on the increase at this hour ! 
Perhaps the supersession of Native Courts including the indigenous 

[barnr) includin}» supplies of grass-wood or the equivalent thereof (Khar-lakr) and 
his right to royalties in mines.” (Ibid., p. 199). 

It would appear from the above that the conception of a landed native aristo- 
cracy as forming part of a regularised scheme of social polity, standing between the 
Raja (or the Sovereign) and the community system, and dominating the last by virtue 
of a superior right to the soil, —such a conception, in fact, of a landed aristocracy as is 
found in European countries which have had to pass through the feudal phase ol 
social and political life — does not appear to have originated on Indian soil under Hindu 
social or politic«il conditions. The whole emphasis of the internal constitution of 
Hindu social polity in its relation to the land was upon the community engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil ; while, in Europe, under the feudal (military) order, the whole 
emphasis was placed upon the body of feudal landlords, who under the circumtances 
which originated the feudal system (see footnote 36), were the more important factois 
or parts in the scheme of national or public defence. The military regime of (land-j 
lords, and vassals (tenants) inaugurated by the feudal system was, as we have seen, 
needed for a time, at any rate, as a rcconstiuclor of social order ; and when the need 
disappeared under the circumstances mentioned already (footnote 36), and feudal 
military regime began to disappear under the newer conditions of a civil polit)', 
the ideal of landlordism and of a landed or territorial aristocracy remained, as though 
representing an almost natural order of things in the body ])olitic, although, as a matter 
of fact, this institution of a landed aristocracy was a special product of European 
conditions which were not the conditions a])plicable to India which has had to pa^b 
through a wholly different course of social and political evolution. 

In the Hindu Polity we do not ordinarily discern the landlord, with his proprietoiy 
rights, as forming any real part of the scheme, but we discover, /';'.?//>/, the outstanding; 
figure of the “overlord”, as he is designated by Mr. Paden- Powell,— i.e., the Raja t)r 
Ruler with his overlord right— his State-right — his share of the produce and other 
defined and consolidated dues as explained in a previous paragraph. And, secofuHy, 
while in Western countries, the landowner has formed an essential and inalienable 
feature of the social system, in India under the influence of Hindu communal iderib) 
the peasantry community (until latterly in their history, under the stress of adverse 
conditions, as would be shown), had taken their place as the predominant factor in the 
social system. No doubt, the existence here and there in India of landlords and 
landowners— proprietors of the soil, especially during the disruption of Moslem 
Rule, is a fact with which the student of Indian history is confronted ; but neverthelc^^ 
the point must not be missed, as would be presently shown, that Indian landlordism, 
such as it was, did not figure as a great or dominant social institution ; it made its ap- 
pearance here and there, as the result of occasional or accidental circumstances, never 
as a legitimate offspring of the soil, as a genuine indigenous product. In Europe, 
(military) landlordism hud a special missiojt^ a special function to discharge and so 
when its military character decayed, landlordism remained to be embodied in a landed 
aristocracy as a part of the social scheme ; here in India landlordism did not h.ive 
such birth as an institution originating in the vital needs of a whole society, 
came as it were by a sideway, and then not even in its present character connotiifb 
soil-ownership. But during the period of dominance of feudal notions in this country, 
especially in the i8th century, and under the inspiration of individualistic ideals and i 
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Panchayet or Homestead Jury whose decisions commanded universal 
respect and were never appealed against,— by the establishment of Courts 

a policy of centralisation which the British Government inauguratecl and has 
uniformly pursued, it was able to rear its head and has since asserted itself as if 
it were an almost inseparable part of the Indian system,— with the unhappy result that 
Indian communalism which has a far greater right to be regarded as a real and 
genuine feature of the Indian social polity has been thrust into the background 
and its development arrested and its place usurped by landlordism and its ally, 
capitalism. 

'I'o comprehend the realities of the case, it is necessary to follow the 
sequence of events connected with the destiny or fortunes of the overlord or the Raja 
in any particular part of India. The overlord, — the Raja — does not claim the 
ownership of the soil ; he is satisfied with his territorial ru/i : — with his political 
power and influence— and with his limited overlord right— the State-right — to the 
sliare of the produce and certain other dues which came early to be consolidated, as we 
have seen in a previous paragraph. We must not forget then this distinction between 
ihe overlord and the landlord ; the former is satisfied with his territorial rule and 
his Kshatriya status and with his share only of the produce — his overlord right ; 
while the landlord, unlike the overlord, is essentially interested in claiming the 
ownership of the soil and in converting the hereditary, permanent and subsisting 
owners into (subject) tenants. Now, when this overlord “ in the frequent event of 
the disruption of the whole kingdom, or of schisms in the family group has to 
descend from the ruler’s place, he (or his family) docs not pass away, he clings to 
fragments of the whole territory as a tributary or as a revenue manager” (p, 120, 
l>aden*Powell’s Land Rc 7 >enuey 2nd cdn., 1907) ; and then through the influence and 
opportunities offered to him under the new conditions succeeds in gradually impress- 
ing himself upon the communal ow-ners as a real landlord — i.e., as an actual 
jiioprietor, and not a mere overlord, u'hich he had hitherto been, satisfied merely 
with his slniie of the pioduce— his overlord right ; and thus it happens that 
an illegitimate landlord estate evolves out of former territorial possessions or Ruling 
Chiefships. (Ibid., p, iii). 'riiere may, however, be cases where notwithstanding 
this degradation of the overlord, he does not desire to take advantage of his new 
opportunities and convert himself into a landlord or proprietor of the soil, to the 
exclusion of the subsisting proprietory peasantry, by their degradation to the 
status^of subject tenants. Now, whatever may be said of the great Feudatory States 
founded during the latter days of continual conquest and change of dynasty, and 
when the great deputies of the Mogul ICmpire, inOudh, Bengal, Hyderabad, &c., set up 
as independent sovereigns, and Maratha Chiefs conquered territories all over Central 
and Western India and extended their claim beyond the old time-honoured right to the 
State share and right to the waste, so as to embrace the entire area— the fact remains 
lliat in the normal condition of affairs landlordism did not flourish as a genuine off- 
•^pring of the social soil, as did Indian communalism, and in no sense could it be declared, 
«as it could be declared in the case of the landlords of Western countries, that a landed 
aristocracy standing between the overlord (the Raja) and the community of cultivating 
proprietors arose originally out of vital social needs and constituted an essential feature 
^of the social polity of India. And further in feudal Europe, as we have seen, the sover- 
eign was the owner of the whole soil, and the landlord vassals derived their property 
light to their respective estates from the sovereign, but in India the overlord right did 



presided over by an individual judge, which has led to endless litigation 


not, as we have pointed out, extend to a proprietory right, (for, such right belonged pro- 
perly to the cultivating peasantry), and so the legal right of the Indian landlord could 
not, in any case, exceed in amount the rights of the overlord fioni whom the landlord 
derived his interests, (as for example, in the case of territorial chiefs who had lost their 
position as rulers, or as in the case of estates arising out of grants or assignments 
of overlord rights to particular individuals by territorial chiefs) ; and may even 
include a fraction only of such overlord right (as in the case of farmers of revenue 
under Moslem rule). A policy of development of the country mainly along lines 
of communal life with landlordism tacked on here and there as a subsidiary adjunct, — 
the latter 7Wt bemg allowed to overshadcnv, ovenvhelm, or overthrow communal life 
(as it has unhappily already well-nigh succeeded in doing) — such a policy would have 
been in consonance with the natural order of a progressive Indian evolution. But the 
doctrine of individualism and conceptions bequeathed by an exploded feudalism have 
played no small part (aided by a policy of excessive centralisation), in reversing the 
natural order of India’s evolution as exemplified in the attempt that has been and is 
being made to promote a new order on lines dictated by the ideals and institutions of 
other countries which have had to pass through conditions of social and political 
evolution wholly different from ours. 

Enough, we suppose, has been said to establish the propositions, namely, that in 
India landloidism as a feature of the social polity has never had that assured position 
which is associated with an institution evolved under the pressure of social needs 
and conditions,— that it has received a real start under the inspiration of ideals and 
methods of government founded on Western (feudal) lines, — and that as a conse- 
quence it has almost succeeded in overshadowing and undermining the community 
system, which, together with the institution of the overlord as embodied in the 
Kshatriya Raja or sovereign, supplies the true foundations of an indigenous Indian 
polity. In Rajputana, the overlord is represented by the Chief and his sub-chiefs and 
nobles who are his kinsmen— all arranged in a regular hierarchy much as if they 
formed a feudal order of landlords arranged in a regular descending scale with 
duties of military service and allegiance attached, which gave rise to the belief 
in the mind of the classic historian of Rajasthan that the Rajput scheme of 
soil-division was an exact counterpart of European feudalism, and that indeed 
the European system was a lineal descendant of the original Rajput model. But what 
ever the outer similarities may be, it would appear that the Rajput State was and 
is fundamentally Hindu and non-feudal. For in the non-feudal Hindu State, unlike 
what obtains in the feudal, the overlord (in the person of the Kshatriya Raja or Chief) 
firstly, not the owner of the soil, the overlord right being strictly limited to a 
share of the produce and certain other consolidated dues already mentioned ; and 
secondly, the community of peasantry, whether considered individually or in orga- 
nised groups, constituted the soil owners ; so that landlordism in such a Hindu 
State does not emerge (as it does in the European State with its feudal pedigree) 
as a natural or legitimate and spontaneous product of the social system. The 
Raja, the Maharaja, the Rana, the Maharana, the Thakur and other various sub- 
chiefs w^ere aH true Rajputs — i.e., true Kshatriyas who never descended to the level 
of constituting themselves into a body of landowners claiming rights of property, 
but were first and last, territorial overlords and rulers taking only their overlords • 
share of the produce, without affecting the cultivating tenure of any existing holders,’^ 
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to bribery and corruption and been the opposite of an economical 


without interfering with the actual soil-tenancy. Therefore, this Rajput scheme 
would be in no sense a scheme of feudalism, because under the latter, the sovereign 
claimed the proprietorship of the whole land, and the vassals were as much 
landlords or actual proprietors as military lords. “The safety of the Rajput State 
and success in war alike demanded the loyal allegiance and obedience of every 
sub-chief in his grade and place to the Ruling Chief or the Raja.” Rut they 
were not on that account feudal landlords or proprietors, claiming soil-owner- 
ship, because they restricted themselves to the limited overlord right, the 
State-right such as is appropriate to the dignity and status of the Kshatriya ; 
while the soil-ownership, the real landed proprietorship remained with the culti- 
vating landholders. That is one great and fundamental distinction betw'een 
Western feudalism and the so-called feudalism of Rajasthan. 'I'he whole political 
and military organisation vested in the hands of the Kshatriya Chiefs of Rajput 
States, aided, of course, (and here comes the resemblance to military feudalism), 
by the sub-chiefs or vassals owing military allegiance and service. Rut for all that, and 
unlike European feudalism, beyond claiming the Kshatriya sovereign’s overlord 
lights, and constituting themselves “lords of the soil” (to (juote Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
happy phras(‘) to signify the territori.al luler’s status and the ruling char.ictc-r of their 
occLiiiation - lliey did in .tiling to distmb the a<*(ual, subsisting, permanent, heredit.iry 
tenure of the cullivAting communities of Rajasthan. We have already quoted 
the authority of Mr. Raden-Pow'cll for the statement that “ in R.ajputana we find the 
oldest and mo.st dignified of the rulers only claiming as his State-right what was 
described as the W//, Don, Kan^' cK:c., (for explanation see p. 173, and not 

the whole of the ownership of the soil. 'I'lic Kshatriya character of Rajput State- 
iight is thus brought out by Sir Alfred Lyall The Rajput immigrants are never 
staled to h ive exterminated those whom they found in pi.ssession of the land, but 
were content to remain a dominant minority, laying a tribute upon the subject 
jicople, as Israel did upon some of the Canaanites. Of the 300,000 people who 
now inhabit Bikaneer about 12,000 only arc Rajputs. The fact that the Rajputs 
of Rajputana never settled down to cultivate the land which they divided off 
‘among the tribes according to their families’ (to use the words of the Book 
of Joshua), and that some of their clans have retained for some centuries 
tliat earliest form of a conquering tribal s'ettlemcnt in which the victors merely 
distribme themselves as lonis of the soil is the prominent peculiarity of their 
history and existing political status.” {Asiatic Studies, vol i ; London : John Murray, 
1899 ; chapter vii., p. 227). Elsewhere in the same chapter of the book. Sir 
Alfred Lyall does not use the term tribute as due froui the original cultivating 
comnvmitics to the Rajput overlords or chiefs and sub-chiefs, but uses the word rent, 

n Inch however should not mislead us, because the idea tribute is what Sir Alfred 

Lyall refers to, and because, as Mr. Baden-Powell points out, the Rajput chiefs 
contented themselves with only the overlord’s right of An-dan-kan and did not claim 
the ownership of the soil And the same interpretation seems also plausible in the 
light of the further fact that Sir Alfred Lyall makes mention of the cultivating village 
communities of Rajasthan as the permanent landholders from which such so-called 
i'ent (tribute) is due to the overlord. Thus we read “ In a Rajput State of the 
best preserved original type we still find all the territory (with a few exceptions in 
favour of particular grantees) partitioned out among the Rajputs in whose hands 
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asset, — perhaps this supersession of Native Courts so criticised by Lord 
Macaulay was the first of the efforts which had the effect of 


is the 'iVhole political and military organisation^ though the mere officials and 
agents in the internal administration form an influential class apart. Un^ler the 
Rajputs aie the cultivating classes, mainly belonging to the castes or clans wliom the 
Rajputs overcame when they took possession, and wlrj now pay land rent to the 
lords or the families, living in village communities^ (l])id,, p. 225). In further 
illustration of the fact that the Rajput State had no pretension to the ownership of 
the soil but contented itself with the limited overlord or Statc-riylH to the revenue 
share of the produce, we may quote the following extracts from Mr Baden-Powell’s 
Indian Village Community ; p. 206). “Colonel Tod records the sayings of the 
soil cultivator in the ancient State of Mewar, that he iiad so close a connection with 
the soil that he was like the akhai the dhub glass that could not be eradicated ; 

and he asserted his right in the oft-repeated saying — ‘ The Revenue share is the 
king’s property, the soil is my property,^ — Tod, i. 425.” Similarly also may be (juoted 
the following observations of Mr. Baden- Powell (ibid., p. 200) on the position that 
the Rajput chiefs claimed no rights of ownership over their so-called ‘ fiefs ’ (estates) : - 
“ So little was the fief connected with the ownership in the land^ that there was a 
time, in Mewar at any rate, when the fiefs w'erc moveable (Tod, i, 146)” 

Lastly, one startling distinction betw'cen the Rajput State anti the Feudal State 
remains to be noticed. In the feudal system, the soil-owner is the sovereign, w'ho 
on certain conditions of scr\ ice to him grants rights o\er land to his \assals, wdiilc 
these again could grant similar rights to their vassals according to what is known as 
a process of sub-infeudation : so that under that system the right over the laud 
primal ily belongs to the Sovereign. But in the Rajput State, the Chief as well as the 
sub-chiefs and vassals, who arc all kinsmen as lielonging to a common clan or division 
of a clan, are no less entitled to their respective shares of right over the lantl .is 
the Chief himself and that independently also of the Chii'f. Thus — “The Mahaiaii 
and ourselves are of one stock — all Rathoies. II is forefathers have reigned fin 
generations, our forefathers w’crc their ministers .iiul advisers and w'hatever w.i- 
performed was by the collective wisdom of the council of our chiefs. \Vheie\ci 
Marwar was concerned, there our fathers w’cre to be found, and w'ith their li\cs 

preserved the land When our services arc acceptable^ then he is our lord; tv hen 

not^ we are ay^ain his brothers and kindred^ claimant and layiny claim to the landh 
The above is part of a Petition (1821 \.u.) siibiniwcd to Colonel Tod in his capacity 
as Political Agent in Rajputana by some subordinate chiefs of the Jodhpur Stale 
who had been driven from their lands by the oppression of the Maharaja, the rulci 
of their State. (Quoted fioin Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan in Sir Alficd 
Lyall’s Asiatic Studies; vol. i., p. 245 : sec S. K. Lahiri’s edition Tod’s RaJ&sf/unu 
1894 ; p. 181). Similarly also Sir Alfred Lyall (ibid., p. 245), quotes from Tod part 
of a certain petition to the British Government submitted by certain vassal chiefs ul 
Deogarh against their political head; the Rawat. “ When Deogarh was established, at 
the same time were our allotments ; as is his patrimony, so is our patrimony (\'ide 
paragraph if^of the Petition : S. K. Lahiri’s edition, p. 183 ; vide also Baden- Powell’*’ 
Indian Village Community^ p. 199 footnote, where he makes mention of the same 
fact). Under feudalism the vassal’s right to the land was not co-ordinate villi 
the right of the Chief ; while the contrary state of things holds good in Raja- 
sthan. The Rajput State was and is not feudal. “ It is frequently the custom 
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undermining Indigenous Power; but the Revolution in Land Tenure, with 
individual taxation in industry, was the most memorable. 

of writers on Indian subjects,’’ observes Mr. JJadcn-Powell in his Indian Village 
Conttnimity^ “ to speak of the system of chiefs in subordination to a Raja as 
feudal ; but it is forgotten that really it differed from the feudal system of 
Europe. The safety of the State and success in war alike demanded 
the loyal allegiance and ' obedience of every clansman in his grade and place: 
otherwise the chiefs remembered that they had as good a right to the “ Pat ” or 
estate, as the Raja had to his Raj. In neither case did the allotment of 
territory have anything to do with the actual ownership of the soil.” (Ibid., 
p. 1 99) -Editor, Dawn. 

39. [This footnote is to be read in connection with the last preceding footnote 
38 and may be taken as a continuation and development of the latter.] 

7'he “revolution in land-tenure” and “individual taxation in industry” of 
which Major Keith speaks may be taken as parts of a wider programme, viz., the 
transformation of the indigenous ( ommunal life of India by the gradual introduction 
ami sustained support of the princ iple of European individualism at the expense of 
India’s communalism. 

This idea of individualism is, as uo have seen, (\ide footnote 26, p. 145) 
associated with another theory that of the so-called “Law of Progress” which 
amis at the break-up yf the community system (and the exaltation of the individual), 
and whicli seeks also to liuild up a system of State-life on the ruins of communal 
life and with individuals (not communities) as units of society. Landlordism 
and ( a])italism both arc expressions of this individualistic principle and have never, 
as we have seen, Ixeii the nonnal features of an indigenous Indian life. A 
system of Stale-life founded on principles of individualism is bound to further 
the cause of lamlloidiMii and lapilalism, and to neglect or suppre.s.s, directly or 
indirectly, m.sliiuiions which ha\e deiivcrl their inlluence from the indigenous 
(ommunalism. And, further, the tendency of a Slate seeking to build itself mainly 
iijion foundations of individualism (with its concomitant features of landloidism and 
capitalism), — neccssaiily finds itself compelled to seek the aid of a rigid scheme of 
centralisation ; while the Imlian ideal is that of decentralised institutions with an 
c\c( uiive machinery at the head. A st heme of (pialilicd centralisation which should 
have preserved the indigenous decentialised or communal institutions and helped 
them 411 discharging their separate functions, while also co operating^ with the 
common life of the whole body politic,— would have been eminently appropriate 
and beneficial to a country like India and productive of permanent re.sults ; but 
ihc llritish Indian Administration have from the start been pioceeding on 
altogether diffcient lines, being led by their allegiance to particular theories and prin- 
ciples which have been the particular result of a process of social and political 
c*\olution characterising tlic cour.se of English or European history. In the West, 
to begin with, under the stress of conditions that followed in the wake of the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, the needs of social existence nece.ssitated the 
growth of landlordism as a paramount feature of Western life ; and during the 
<^0111 sc of a number of centuries known as the Middle Ages, the dead-weight of 
feudal landlordism stood in the way of the spontaneous growth of communal 
*institutions, the only exception being those of niedimval guilds, which however 
liad to force their way into life inspite of and in opposition to the forces 
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The communal system may be a product of the backward races, 
and out of place among highly civilised peoples, still in dealing with 

of feudal landlordism. And later on, during the last three centuries or more 
in the onward course of European history, we find that under the stress of 
varied conditions (which arc associated with the Renaissance era)— and especially 
the decline of craftsmanship (brought about by the neglect, suppression or dete- 
rioration of communal institutions like the mcdiawal guilds), aided by the growth 
of mechanical invention, — the arts and crafts, which were the special products of 
urban communal life of the Middle Ages, were gradually replaced by machine products 
under the leadership of capitalism and commercialism : While also in the sphere of 
agriculture, capitalistic landlordism aided by the arm of the legislature (which was again 
dominated by its own representatives) soon succeeded in weakening the strength of 
what community life was left in the country, by ousting the small farmers, undci 
a regime of large-scale (capitalistic) farming, which necessarily led to the comparati\c 
depopulation of rural areas and the congestion of urban populations. Latterly, the evils 
brought about by the unrestricted expansion of an irresponsible individualism have 
led to a partial reaction against the latter ; and the State, as the sole organised 
repository of strength which is available to the people, is accordingly quietly 
appropriating more and more power over individuals, so as^to be better able to 
protect the less powerful units in the State against the aggression of poweiful 
individualism. This last represents one part of the State programme (in England, 
at any rate) ; but simultaneously we find the gradual growth of State-created, i. c , 
statutory bodies, like the County Councils, Parish Councils, tJcc., upon whom 
greater and greater powers are sought to be bestowed with a view to strengthen 
those artificial bodies ( — artificial, because they are not the spontaneous growth of 
communal life but are wholly born of the legislature), and to discover if some system 
of community life may not spring up anew under some such legislative encour- 
agement ; the whole purpose of the programme being that when these statutoiy 
bodies have acquired strength they may prove to be of increased service as sub- 
ordinate centres of strength on which the State may rely for the more successtul 
carrying out of its policy with rcgard to local areas. 

The revolution in India to which Major Keith refers both in the departments ot 
land-tenure and manufacturing industry is thus primarily connected with the develop* 
ment and exaltation of the principle of individualism in the scheme of the administra- 
tion of this country, at the expense of the subsisting communal polity of the countiy. 
In other words, it appears that the programme of work to which British Indian 
statesmen have set their hands is more or less to impress upon the country, methods 
of social and political progress which were and have been the result of evolution 
in the countries of the West, under wholly different and special circumstances 
(as explained in the last preceding paragraph) ; and the chief instruments in their 
hands are (i) the Legislature and (2) the Courts of Justice, which latter are active 
agencies in the enforcement of individualistic theories and opinions after they have 
issued forth as laws from the hands of a legislature anxious to initiate “ progicss 
in India along Western lines, and thus so far helping not to advance the 
process of a natural and stable evolution, Thus, in the place of the natui-^^ 
and spontaneous communal institutions like guilds, village panchaycts (councils) 
and the machinery of raiyaiuan villages &c., which were able to struggle 00 
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the Hindus, we are dealing with a phenomenal people whose peculiar 
civilisation has survived the extinction that overtook Egypt and 

foi an independent existence, when they h:id not to encounter organised 
Slate interference,— we find that Western theories of (individualistic) progress 
and civilisation which were born under altogether alien conditions,- as welfas a 
policy of centralisation which also is of Western origin, have combined to demand 
that India should be supplied with statutory bodies, like Municipalities, District 
Iloaids,' and other Local Boards &:c., which aie all ecjually wanting in that strength 
which springs from growth from within, in that strength, in fact, which is associated 
with communal institutions and organisations of iiulig^enons origin. And thus a 
lilt and dried scheme of life originating in methods of administration that 
liavc been the product of particular Western historical conditions has been sought 
to be imposed upon the country at large. In a previous footnote we have spoken 
of the communalism of the rniyatuhv i village under the natural leadership of the 
village headman ; IdliI the interests of centralisation and of an ideal of Government 
founded on principles of Western individmilism have demanded that llie strength 
of such communalism should be kept strictly under control, and so the authority 
of the hereditary village headman has been considerably curtailed and undermined 
,iiid his position as a natural leader thoroughly impaired ; — with the result that when 
the Government have latterly thought fit to gather together the broken threads of 
\ill.igc life under iL’cogiiiscd leadership, in order to prevent an eventual and 
complete village disorganisation (wliicli would be an administrative evil of the first 
magnitude), they have been encountering no small difticulty in discovering the 
proper men to help them in the woikof the intended re-organisation. No less an 
authority than the late distinguished Sir James Caird referring to this particular point 
made certain observations whicli would bear lepublishing : “By our centralising 
system, we have drifted away from the method of rule common in the East, where 
tlie populations arc agricultural and dense, under whkh the munay^cment of the 
people is left to their natural leaders^ the headmen of the vilhistes^ loho are recog- 
nised by the community and who administer justice and preseve order and are 
icsponsiblc for the public revenue. Wc have supeiseded this by discrediting the 
licadmcn, and in Madras and Bombay by an attempt to bring millions of small 
liolders into direct contact with the Government througli native officials of a low 
type (for the higher officers, so few in number, rarely liave lime to see them), and 
uith ti theory that our European officers, so few m number, w ill be able personally 
to surpervise the airangement, which is physically impossible. The headmen, no 
longer recognised or treated as leaders, and seldom communicated with, except through 
die lower class of native officials (who aie said to be apt to take advantage of their 
l)v)siuon to extort bribes), become distrustful of us, and are distrusted by us. Our 
officers do not know the natives as they used to do when our Government was less 
centralised, and they are every year becoming more strange to the people by the 
increase of nfodern judicial duties, and the frequent changes from locality to locality.” 
(Duoted in The Economic Revolution of India by A. K. Connell, M..\. ; London : 
Kvgan Paul, Trench & Co., 1883 ; pp. 163-165). The results of this administrative 
discouragement of communal life arc seen in, — (i) a threatened disintegration of the 
• community into a concourse of social atoms by the bringing of every individual 
village family (as in the raiyatwari villages of South India) into direct contact with a 
Centralised Government through the lower grade officials; and (2) the gradual 
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Mexico. Corporate existence is a first condition of the Hindu’s 
being. With the Westerner, the ‘ individual ’ is everything ; the 

decay and ultimate extinction of a class of men who belonging to the rural community 
have hitherto, or till latterly, been recognised as natural leaders, wielding influence 
and authority over that community, which influence and authority, if it had 
been wisely preserved and utilised by an Administration less wedded to centralising 
ideas, might have yielded considerable administrative and political results of 
great value ; and (3) the dilTiculty experienced by the .Administration, in their latter-day 
efforts at village-reorganisation, to find out men who would be spontaneously recog- 
nised by the villagers as their heads or leaders and through whom the (iovernment 
might be in a position to promote co-operation among the community in their 
various schemes of village betterment. The grand distinction between our present- 
day Indian municipalities, district boards, or local boards, on the one hand, and 
the communal institutions which have so eagerly been sought to be replaced by the 
former, --is that the municipalities and boards, unlike the communal organisations, 
are not popular in the Indian sense, that is to say, they do not spring naturally from 
within the bosom of the community,— th.it they do not rc[)reseit the indigenous com- 
munities as communities, but arc expressions of wholly different principles of repre- 
sentation — such as .are applir.able to societies whose units aie individuals and not 
communities. The distinction bctw'cen statutory and artificial bodies like our muniii- 
palitics or district boards, — and the natural communal bodies of rindia, like the guilds, 
and the \ illage communities tSre., maybe further illiislra led by the statement th.it 
whereas the former arc mere groups of men composed of heterogeneous units that Ikoc 
very little in common between them except the mere fact ot their li ving in the same 
locality (and so being subject to and being united by the tie of mere place, eac h 
group differing as little as possible from the rest),*-- the latter, i.e., the indigenous 
communal organisations, growing out of the soil, arc groups of men who, by reason ('f 
their belonging to single guilds or village communities, live under terms of the most 
intimate social and professional fellow'shij) and so come to form highly organised 
and compact units. 'The unity of the indigenous community system is dependent wA 
merely on the simple f.ict of the constituent families living as neighbours in the 
same locality, but also and .above :i]\ on the close social a/i(i /av/c.moml /i s 

which bind them toyelhcr into one lari^e famil\\~as it were. * 'fhey meet each other 
in their day’s work, and their professional and social life are regulated by s])Ci i.il 
rules and principles which are observed by all of them. For example, t.aking the 
c.asc of the indigenous guild organisations ' of the country, — the families are united 
by tie'^ of inter-marriage and inter-dining, obey a certain code of soci.al etiquette 
and discipline, help distrcsseil members of the community, restrict unfair com- 
petition in the economic sphere by enforcing among themselves a body of guild- 
rules, and in their united, corpor.ite cajKicity meet in their guild-halls to .administer 
the affairs of the community and support a number of religious and philanthroiue 
institutions, such as temples, hospit.als, dispensaries, alms-houses, apd rest-houses 
for travellers, &c., &c. Thus, the “revolution inland-tenure and individual taxation 
in industry, ’’ to w'hich Major Keith refers, is, as we have seen, but an expression of an 
attempt to shift the b.isis of Indian Society from conimunalisrn on to individu.ali'jn^ 
and to erect a politic.al and administrative structure built not upon the ancienh 
natural and indigenous foundations, but upon those newer theories and ideals which 
are the outcome of a course of historical causes and events which must he 
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Hindu sinks the individual’ in the community. VVe find the principle 
of the communities, — as distinct from Western Individualism — travers- 

regarded as peculiar to the English people, or the peoi)les of Western Europe. “ Before 
our eyes,” •wrote tlie late distinguished Sir William Hunter, in his Efi^/amh Hark in 
I/tdni (1882) “we see the self-govci nnient whi<h the primitive \illage communities had 
ceased to give, devclo/iini ^ , into a higher form of self-government under municipal 
institutions.. ..There are, in some of the provinces, district boards and rural unions 
which do for the country what the municipalities do for the towns, 'fhe Indian 
races are visibly passing from the village into the municipal stage of social oigani- 
sation.” Our own position is that it is a mistake— and a grievous one indeed, — to call 
our municipalities and district develop me nt'i raised upon the foundations of 

any existing indigenous institutions. Municipalities and corporations had long existed 
in communal India in its earlier history —as could be proved by unimpeachable 
evidence ; but they nowhere stood forth as the expression and outcome of non- 
coinmunal ideds and principles. Our modern mimicipalilies and boards are creations 
of the legislature ; and the village whose organisation has steadily decayed 
under the pressure of non-communal ideals and theoiies imposed upon it by the 
Administration -has had no part in contribuling to the scheme of our municipalities 
;ind district boaicls. Tor, these latter are built upon the artificial basis of mere division 
of territf)rics, and have sprung up at the bidding of an external authority and consc- 
(|uently, have no sncli'cement as social and professional ties and sympathies generate 
and are found to generate in organisations of communal oiigin. 

The munici[ialitics and board.s aie not, tiierefore, natural clevelo[)ments of 
communal life and organisation, but importations of a different and an alien 
type of corpouUe bodies, namely, a typo which recognises individuals and not 
( ommiinilies as unils of society, bo true indeed is this that we do not find 
in the long cour.se of the administrative hi.slory of India under British Rule 
any evidence that that Rule felt called upon to help in the maintenance in 
their .strength, or in the de\elopment, ('f India’s communal in.sliiulions and 
organi-alion.s, sm h for instance, as guilds, village eommunilie.s (of the two types 
- the n?/)V7/7i'vo/ type and the joint t>pe), etc. On the subject of the.se 
comnuinal guilds, which represented the non-agricultural classes, we have to 
note tbal under the. indigenous order ‘ taxation in industry was not individual,’ 
to u.se Major Keith’s words, but was framed on communal principles, 'hhu-s 
\\e read the following remarks on the .subject in Mr. IJaden-Powcirs “Indian 
Village Community” (1896)— “d'hc system of taxation was soon extended 
fiiuher, for we find the trading and artisan classes organi.sed into recogni.sed 
,i;ui 7 ds, each with its own luxid, and b\ this means a contribution from the non- 
agiicultural classes was secured.” (Ibid., p. 196). And the same authority goes 
(m to make the following further observations which bear directly on the point 
we are discussing. “ I may be permitted to olxserve that in towns this ‘guild’ 
systc^i of tradesmen and merchants still exists ; and if we boldly made use of it 
in our first efforts to establish an income tax, there might have been less fiiction ; 
for it is a matter of obvious justice as well as of ancient custom that non- 
agriculturists should contribute as well as the owners of land. What caused the 
unpopularity was the attempt to enforce a European mode of leyy--an enriuiry 
into profits and incomes, and a very useless and nominal examination of shop- 
books. It might have been unscientific but far more practical, to assess the 
different ‘ castes ’ or trade-guilds, &c., in lump sums through their Chmidhuris, as 
•they were afterwards called.” (Ibid., p. 196, footnote i). Similarly, we find that 
the Government with their ideas of feudal landlordism and their policy of 
centralisation were hardly in a position either to ‘ comprehend, or sympathise 
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ing every religious, secular, and industrial association of India. It 
constitutes the essence of the caste system and is intimately bound 

with, the scheme of communal life lived by the rural communities who lived in 
the raiyahvari villa^jes in the South under the natural leadership of their recog- 
nised headmen, 'i'he result was that a scheme of land-revenue settlement 
was framed which was not consistent with the maintenance of the strength 
and vitality of the communal order in such villages. For, the scheme 
adopted has only promoted the interests of a rigid centralisation at the 
expense of the unity and life of the old village constitution. In the placti 
of the headman and the whole body of cultivators managing the business 
under tne supervision of the State settlement-officer, the State itself took u[)On 
itself the task of coming to terms with each individual holder of land, thus 
undermining tlie authority of the headman and the strength of the village 
system itself. We know that in settling widi the joint-village estate of North 
India, “ the burden of the revenue was distributed (with the advice and und(T 
the supervision of the settlement officer) among the co-sharers, according to 
the principles of sharing and constitution of the estate, i.e., either by ancestral 
shares or in proportion to the share or holding.’’ (Vide Ihulen- Powell’s Land 
Revenue in Brilish //////«, 2nd edn., 1907; p. 174). 'Fhis system did not so 
far much interfere with the strength of the village constitution ; but in the 
case of the individual holdings in raiyativari villages in Southern India, the* 
communal constitution was more or less ignoreil, as we have setm, “ by an 
attempt to bring millions of small holders into direct contact with the Clov 
eminent through native officials of a low type ”. Mr. Raden-Powcll in his 
Indian Villae^c Community writes— “ In the South, it was tlie idea of a village 
estate, as an area of arable and waste in a ring-fencti and owjicd ly the ^raiyats 
(owners of separate and individual holdings) as a wkote that was so difficult 
to realise. Here the early (Government officers felt that the (Government was 
the absolute owner of the soil, except indeed, when there wa.s some special 
* inam ’ (revenue-free) grant ” tVc. — (Ibid., p. 432). d'hus, from the start the 
tendency was visible to ignore the peculiar type t)f communalism in South 
Indian villages where the holdings weic individual and yet the whole vilhigc 
(to the exclusion of the waste lands) was “owned by these individual holikis 
i.c., the raiyats as a whole.” And the consequence was, to quote the words of 
Mr. Paden-Powell, that “ the raiyat was not declared as a formal proprietor ” cl 
his individual holding. (Vide Land Revenue in British India^ 2nd edn., p. 125). 
And so, there is “ no legislative definition of the raiyat’s tenure, because he is 
held'by no lease and signs no agreement and can relinquish his holding ora 
defined part of it on giving notice in due lime according to rule.” (Ibid., 
pp. 126, 1 51, 205), Mr. Paden-Powell takes care to explain in connection 
with the village system that the reason for “the peasant’s right to 

his .sepaiate holding being recogni.sed by the Government in terms which imply 
a somewhat inferior daini was not necessarily the result of any decay in the 
village constitution.” (Ibid., p. 75). He traces it to the circumstance that “in 
the beginning of the 19th century the idea of private right in land had often 
become feeble, by reason of agrarian oppression and overtaxing in uns*etllcd 
times ” (ibid., p. 7 5), and therefore at the time when the land-revenue settlemcnl 
was effected by the British Government, “ these individual holdings represented 
at the time^ a somewhat weak form of right, because the cultivators had long 
been so harassed with Revenue burdens <and local exactions, that their here- 
ditary attachment to the land had to contend with the fear of being unable 
to hold it without starving.,.. It is hardly to be wondered at that the idea of 
private right in land should in some places grow weak and the people be moic 
anxious to be allowed always to relinquish land that they could not manug*? 
profitably, than to have a title which would also carry a certain fixed respoH' 
sibility. We shall see that in the raiyativari provinces, this right of relinquish- 
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up with ancestral worship. If you compare the life as depicted on 
the Buddhist monuments 3000 years ago with the actual life of the 

ment, though now seldom resorted to, is still a feature of the Land Revenue 
system of the British Government.” (Ibid., pp. 125, 126, and 76). 

If, then, in the raiyatwari villages of the Southern Presidency, (where 
the communal life under the hereditary headmen was tolerably well kept in- 
tact, although not in its old strength, because of agrarian oi)pression in unsettled 
times), it was not possible for the British Government, by reason of the ascend- 
ancy of feudal ideals of State-ownership and ideals of administrative centralisation, 
— to frame a system of land-settlement, which, instead of undermining, would 
have helped to strengthen and improve the village communal system, — how much 
more of a problem it was for the Government to stand forth as the champion 
of the communal system in the Bengal villages at a time when it had been over- 
shadowed and almost overwhelmed by the growth of an illegitimate landlordism, 
— vvhen, to quote Mr. Badcn-Powell’s words, “ the growth of the Zemindars had 
obliterated the village rights, and the importance — except for purely local pur- 
poses— of the village grouping,” (Ibid., p. 107). “That originally the Zemindar 
in Bengal was not in any sense a local landowner, but a revenue agent of the 
Muslim Government (except so hir as he had private lauds, or had as Raja 
some kind of territorial interest) cannot reasonably be doubted. His position 
chipended on an official warrant which ran for his life only and that on condition 
of good conduct and subject to the pleasure of the ruler. That warrant 
('ontained nothing that indicated any grant of landed rights, nor was there 
any power of alicnaling any [)art of the area.” (Ibid., p 105). The right to 
the ownership ot the soil thus originally belonged to the cultivating community 
of Bengal ; but nevertheless for the reason that, during a century or more of 
[)oweiful aggression on the part of the revenue agents of the Mogul Government, 
the village communalism of Bengal had been overshadowed by the power of 
the revenue-farmer,’ — it appeared both politic and right to the British Government — 
when they came to fix ui)on somebody who should be responsible to them for 
jiLinctual payment of the land-revenue, — that the right of the revenue-farmer 
should be converted into the full right of the proprietor, to the displacement of 
the legal owners — i.e., the communal cultivators. “ In Bengal, the Zemindar 
(icvcnue-agent of the .Mogul Government ) had obtained such a firm position as 
middlenum, that it was considered not only just, but a matter of Stale policy, 
to give him a secure position ; and this experience, backed by the ‘ landlord 
and tenant ’ ideas natural to Ivnglish genlleuKm of the eighteenth century, 

[jtoduced the feeling that there ought always to he some one person to whom 

the State should look for its Land Revenue, and to whom the State should in 
r return .give landlord rights to enable him to meet the responsibility. — It was 
considered insufficient merely to agree with the Zemindars for the amounts to 
be paid ; it was determined that they must be recognised in a secure legal 
position with a heritable and transferable estate, in order that they might be 
iihle to realise the Revenue, and enjoy a substantial profit.” (Ibid., pp, 150, 
^5^157). Or, as Sir Henry Maine puts it, — “The English in India appear 
to have started with the assumption of the Mahomedans that the sovereign 
might lawfully elect anybody he pleased as the collector of his revenue ; but 
Ikey soon accepted the principle that the class to be “ settled with ” was the 

class best entitled to be regarded as having rights of property to the soil.” 

(Maine’s Village Communities, 1890; p. 152) “This was facilitated by the 
^circumstance that in the central Zemindari districts the villages had never 
*^cen (as far as can be traced) otherwise than of the raiyatwari type. The 
^m*adman {mandat) soon lost his influential position, and became merely the 
^bservient nominee of the (revenue collecting) Zemindar, and the raiyat 
easily fell into the general status of tenants,” from the position of a land- 
owning class. (Vide Mr. Baden-Powell’s Land Revenue, 2nd edn., pp. 107-108), 

n 
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populace to-day, there is very little change to be discerned in the habits, 
customs, thoughts and arts of the people. India is not like Europe 
where the people change their dress with the season and where the 


Or, as it is put elsewhere in the same book by the same writer — “ The 
raiyativari form of village was also the characteristic form in the greater part 
of Bengal, although there the importance of villages had been thrown into 
the shade, and the influence of village officers much broken down by the growth 
of Zemindars,” under conditions imposed by a powerful aggressive individualism 
unchecked by a (tottering) central authorit3^ (Ibid., p. 71). In all the above, 
the reader will nowhere And a due appreciation of the duty of the State in 
its own interest to maintain, foster and develop, as far as practicable, the 
elements of the community system in a country like India. The “State 
policy ” that was invoked, was of no higher standard than of mere administrative 
convenience, and had no particular regard for, or an appreciation of, those higher 
and far-reaching factors which would have effectively made for the stability and 
nationali-sation of an alien Government. And the “justice” of recognising the 
actual fact — namely, the fact of an illegitimate landlordism which had made its 
appearance by powerful aggression, and which had sought to assure itself of 
security by seeking to disintegrate the vital centres of popular (communal) 
life in Bengal — is but a poor sort of “justice,” speaking from the standpoint of 
a larger foresight, — when it is remembered that the evils arising from the absence 
of such vital centres in the body politic — that, in fact, the evils brought about 
by a growing disintegration of the village organism into a mere concourse 
of social atoms — have had to be combated on individualistif lines by a course of 
popular education in the sense of individual rights (which could be enforced by 
individual tenants against the individualism of the landlord in the British 
Courts), — have had to be combated also by various enactments declaring 
and amplifying such rights for the benefit of the individual tenants. 'The fact 
of the matter is that the Administration luid not, at the time, (nor even has 
since), been able to get rid of the obscssicin that the interests of a people 
are best assured by building up a State-life on the basis of the recognition of 
individuals, — not communities —as social units ; and all its “justice” and 
“ policy”, — the two factors which have been put forward as the reason why the 
landlordism was preferred to communalism in Bengal, by the early adminiv 
trators, — must consequently partake of the fundamental limitations of the 
whole outlook. 

“The new change,” i.e., fror^i the communalism of rural life to rural 
individualism, observes the author of the Economic Revolution of fmlia 
“ is euphemistically called the development of the sense of individual rights, 
and is regarded as an advance in civilisation, and will, we are assured, lead to 
the supersession of the old village system, l)y local boards and municipalities 
of the Western type.” But the (jiiestion is — demands the same authority^ 
“Is the native population who is becoming more and more engaged in 
agriculture, losing the capacity for joint action ? Is it invisibly passing into 
a stage of competitive animalism ? Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnpore, and jvrachi 
may fill an Englishman’s heart with pride ; but are the toiling millions up 
country the better, physically and morally for the existence of great trading 
marts ? For after all, for the toiling masses the village must remain the only 
possible centre of co-operative life. Whether the blame lies with the. violence of 
the Mussalman tax-gatherer and the Maratha horseman, or with the benevolence 
of the British administrator and progressist, it is admitted that over a great 
part of India the one ttaturally evolved form of organisation has been losing fs 
vitality (Ibid., pp. 168, 169, 167, 165, 166). Nevertheless, wrote the Famine 
Commissioners in their Report (1880), that “in most parts of India some 
village organisation exists which offers a ready and natural, though still 
imperfect, machinery for coping with famines, and it is of special importance 
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costume of one period would be as out of place with the costume 
of another as the political life of the people. 

We have tried to change both the Hindu’s I’sychology and 
Sociology, but the result will never be known until Western Educa- 
tion infiltrates itself with the people. When the Pax Britannica first 


that whatever is possible should be done towards improving and strengthening 
this machinery where it is present, so that it may become more thoroughly 

efficient for the purposes of village relief Native society is justly famous for 

its charity. It is owing to the profound sense which is felt by all classes 
of the religious duty of succouring, according to their means, the indigent and 
helpless who have claims on them as members of the family^ the caste^ or the 
Mvn and village^ that in ordinary times no State measures of relief are needed. 

For the future progress of the country, the encouragement of the principle 

of local self-government, by which business of all kinds should be left more 
and more to local direction, is of much moment, and nowhere more so than 
in dealing with the relief of local distress.’’ (Ibid., pp. 162, 163, 158). To the 
above elocpient plea for maintaining, fostering and developing the natural and 
si)ontaneous communalism of India and not sacrificing the same in the pursuit 
of Western ideals of individual progress, and in the pursuit also of theories of 
Slate-life framed on Western individualistic lines — and not on lines of develop- 
ment of the community system ( — for State life in India should grow along 
Indian lines by a process of a natural and ordered development based on 
solid communal fo^indations, and not on their dcstiuction and ruin):— -to the 
above eloquent plea we subjoin the following observations of similar import 
by the late Mr. Badcn-Fowcll, i. c. s., and one of the Judges of the 
Panjab Chief Court, in his recent work on the Indian Village Community, from 
which we have so largely quoted. — “Village organisation is admirably adapted 
for facilitating measures of sanitation, drainage, local communications ^ and 
education, provided such measures are not overdone and are kept to very simple 
and intelligent lines. In another important matter — the regulation of minor 
(luestions connected with canal or tank irrigation, the ecjuitable distribution 
of the w'ater, and so forth, tlie villages have of old been accustomed to manage 
for themselves ; nor would it be difficult to form a union of such villages 
when necessary. It may be added that it is very probably owing to the 
village system that Indian provinces dispense with a Poor Law and feed their 
own indigent and helpless (rural) residents. It would be easy to enlarge on 
the facilities which the village organisation gives for the discovery and 
repression of crime ; and I might describe the customs by which (in the 
Panjab^ e.g.) cattle stolen and traced into one village must be traced beyond 
it again ; or else the village becomes liable for the loss : these and fjther matters 
are connected with the ‘village’ as an institution ; but I cannot go beyond 
the more directly tenure aspects of the ipiestion.” (Ibid., pp. 442, 444). 

1 he authority from which wt* have just quoted gives, however, the warning 
that fgr purposes of village administration, the indigenous methods have to 
he followed and improved u{)on, but not rej)laced by any modern, imported 
‘'yotem based on individualistic theories. Thus, “It must be remembered, 
in schemes for local government by village agency, that while there is a natural 
tendency on the part of modern administrators to resort to the idea of a 
democratic and elective council, popular election in India (at any rate^ in ^urM 
districts) is still a very tender plant, and it is rare to find an election which 
nicups anything but the most unblushing sale of votes or the exercise of 
personal influence. The fact is that inspite of all modern and superficial 
respirations, there is a strong underlying current of aristocratic feeling ; arid to 
ensure the success of village councils, and the like, it is essential that well-chosen 
and educated chiefs or presidents of really respected family as well as of 
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came in contact with India, it found a decayed, not a defunct, civilisa- 
tion like that of Egypt, Babylon, Greece, or Rome, but one boasting 
of many useful Indigenous Institutions, and, above all, a beautiful and 
living Architecture. Our proper course would have been to treat the new or 
Western Civilisation as a continuation but improved continuation of the old. 
We could scarcely hope to uproot Institutions whose roots lay deep 
in the Soil and with the hoar of many centuries behind them ; but 
this is precisely what we have been trying all along to do and we have 
committed a great error. For, when progress is no longer a work of natural 
evolution, it ceases to be progress.**® It is all very well to talk of an “ onward 
and upward policy ”, but there is the danger of extinction or the 
bursting of the reservoir ; beyond a certain stage natives do not seem 
to advance. Most of us have read histories of India, but the tendency 
of the larger number of Europeans is to ignore that India ever had 

local influence should he induced to become associated with them. Village 
councils left uncontrolled”, in the present weakened state of village communal 
life, “ would be a failure ; there must be a chiefship and an efficient supervision, 
which, however, must be exercised with such wisdom as not to deprive the 
panchayet element of real induence or of its self-respect.” ^Ibid,, pp. 442, 44^:5). 
The growth of a true spirit of communalism, however, for which Mr. Baden 
Powell pleads, cannot, in the present ascendancy of individualistic ideab 
of social life over the thoughts and feelings of W'estern-trained administrators, 
be the result of mere legislative efforts ; for such efforts would, under the 
circumstances, inevitably correlate themselves to such ideals. What is more 
truly needed is to create among the Government a feeling and a conviction and 
an understanding that it is not a better administration merely that would bo 
secured by the maintenance of the community system of India, but that 
the whole fabric of her moral, spiritual and social life is built up(jn 
communal foundations \ — that the destruction of India’s communalism 
would create a problem of vastly greater and more complex magnitude and 
character than has been dreamt of ; — and lastly, — that by lightly experiment- 
ing with the life and destinies of a whole people in the name of individualistic 
progress, the Administration has taken upon itself tremendous risks, seeing that 
Western countries offer no encouragement in the matter, since they them- 
selves are confronted with deep and extremely difficult sociological problems 
w'hich are the outcome of social development on non-communal lines and 
on whose ultimate solution depends, it would be no exaggeration to say, 
the stability and permanence of Western social life and civilisation. On 
the other hand, “ in India the village still includes all that we mean by the 
term church, community, and country. In its life the higher phases of Hindu 
existence have been developed ; beside its watering-places and beneath the 
shade of its trees, the prophets and poets, the artists and architects, the 
weavers and workmen of all kinds, have expressed in their words and work, 
the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, of their souls. If the life of the 
village is destroyed, Indian Society is in a state of spiritual dissolution and 
is only held together by the external force of an omnipotent Government 
which protects the individual rights it has itself bestowed, but paralyses 
sense of social obligations wluch have been handed down from the past^ and 
crushes the creative powers of the present.” (Vide A. K. Connel’s Economk 
Revolution of India) London; Kcgan Paul, Trench & Co., 1883, pp. 169-17'^) 
—Editor, Dawn. 

40. See page 145, footnote 26.—EDITOR. 
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a civilisation, or arts, of her own. We have greatly undervalued indigen- 
ous power, method, capacity and many other things and treated India 
as if we were dealing with some new settlement in Africa. Its people 
were supposed to be so ignorant that in the eighteenth century that some 
kind folks in England supplied them with custard apples, grindstones 
and bricks, all indigenous products. I have heard of educated men 
speak anything they found noteworthy in their arts, &c., as imported, 
as due to a foreign source. Otliers have laughed at them and forgotten 
that what Elphinstone says of Hindu literature is equally true of 
everything Indian. He remarked that if we only knew the tempera- 
inent of the people, and the factor that educates it, what we find strange 
will appear true and beautiful. What is good for one country may 
be out of place in another. We must not judge India by our own 
Saxon Civilisation which borrowed from all quarters. We arc the 
authors of a great and monumental work in India, but our fatal 
mistake has been to undervalue mdigenous poiver. Because the Briton 
who as a race has no artistic instincts, and takes his arts from the 
Greeks, their law from the Romans, and is credited, if nothing else, for 
taking his religi(?n from the Jews, men would try to judge India on 
the same principle ; but they forget that Indian Civilisation came 
down as from a primitive fountain, and has been continuous throughout 
The Mahomedans, in many ways a destructive power, did exercise a 
temporary influence under Akbar, but it is simply laughable to imagine 
they taught arts and sciences to an old cultivated people like the 
Hindus. The Moslem has his own virtues, but the majority of our 
countrymen, whose knowledge of India commences with the period of 
Mahomedan rule, arc inclined to take a perverted view of Hindu art ; 
and for this reason their sympathies lie with a ruling and conquering 
race, like themselves celebrated for administrative talent. Not that 

-r ' ^ ^ ' 

41. Read in this connection the following observations made by Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith, the well-known author of Early History of India, in the 
course of a public lecture recently delivered at the retjuest of the Anthropological 
Committee in the Hall of Exeter College, Oxford (—printed in East and West 
for Tunc, 1913): — Notwithstanding the innumerable invasions and immigra- 
tions through the north-western passes, and in a lesser degree from the north- 
east, the encircling seas and mountains kept ancient India apart from the rest 
of the world to an exceptional degree, and provided the opportunity for the 
development of a special, isolated type of civilisation.” Of identical import 
aie the following remarks contained in Mr. V. Smith’s Early History of India 
(2iid edn., p. 5) : — “ India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is in- 
disputably a geographical unit, and, as such, is rightly designated by one name. 
Her type of civilisation too has many features which differentiate it from that 
*of all other regions of the world, while they are common to the whole country, 
or rather continent, in a degree sufficient to justify its treatment as a unit in 
the history of human social and intellectual development/'— Editor, Dawn 
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either Mahomedan or Saxon administration, which multiplied individual 
rule, was superior from an economical point of view, to Hindu rule 
under their community government. 

Do not let me be misunderstood as disparaging the power of race or 
a ruling race like the English, written in mighty achievements all over 
the world. We see proofs of this in their boundless energy, adminis- 
trative genius, talent for commerce, their love of travel, their adoption 
of foreign arts, their incongruities, and, above all, in that excessive 
isolation and insularism which induces them to despise all nationalisms 
but their own. Undoubtedly there is an apology and a noble one, 
for the power of race, written in monuments of English justice, and 
in the amelioration of the people of India. England also rules by 
the power of contrast, and contrast is a lever that attracts everywhere. 
The Hindus, if they do not love us, value our rule for our uprightness, 
hatred of oppression, of bribery and corruption, qualities which do 
not always distinguish native rulcns. But for all that, our insularity 
and want of sympathy is not the less regrettable. It proceeds, I say, 
from an exaggerated conception of racial power, coupled with an 
inability to see that what is good for one countiry may be out of 
place in the other. The majority of my countrymen adhere to the belief that 
Western Civilisation aided by applied science and invention will, in the hands of a 
superior race, smooth away all difficulties in the path of assimilation. 

To show that I have not entered into an argument based on 
unwarrantable assumption, I will adduce some illustrations of personal 
insularism, with a view of asking the question whether with such a 
bias we may not commit ourselves enormously in serious matters. 
As is well-known, the hours we keep, the food we eat in India, arc 
all contrary to the laws of hygiene. Doctors recommend a resort 
to a more vegetable diet, but to no piiri)ose. A great improvement 
has taken place in dre.ss, but I was a member of a regiment which 
was marched up country in sweltering European tunics. Even our 
amusements and pet fancies are not devoid of insularity. When we 
hear of cu.stard apples having been imported into Bombay and grind- 
stones into Chunar Fort, both indigenous products, is it to be 
wondered at that we should adopt foreign political theories «and 
fiscal systems, equally to the detriment of the Indian Workman and 
the Indian Exchequer? Full of insular prejudices, we have underrated 
the capacity of the Indian Workman and Indian ingenuity. 

Indian hereditary craftsmen and workmen believe in English rule 
and justice, but are little able to appreciate a foreign fiscal system and 

— ! — "''l 

42. It appears that the introduction into India of foreign fiscal methods and syb* 
terns by all the authority that the Government of this country commands has not com- 
mended itself to an economic thinker and writer of such recognised weight and eminence 
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feel that the Government have not given them that protection which 
is their birth-right, or any practical political representation to which 
they are doubly entitled ; and yet the proud boast of these men is that 
“ adversity has never made them thieves ”, that they have never torn 
down railings or entered into illicit combinations, but, on the contrary, 
have shown a stoic resignation under suffering, worthy of all praise. 
Our present role is that of great colonists and righteous rulers, dut 
without much of that missionary spirit ivhich seeks points of agreement^ 
not of afttagonisin^ and which placing itself alongside all a people 
holds dear, seeks the empire of the mind through the heart. Our 
true role would be the role of a great protector,’® for the power of 

as Mr. J. A. Hobson, from the standpoint of the permanent interests of Britain’s com- 
merce and India’s economic development. In his paper, “ Openinj^ of Markets and 
Countries” which was communicated to the First Universal Races Congress, held at 
tlic University of London, July 26-29, 1911, Mr. Hobson points out that “ the best 
and most profitable development of trade for Europeans with the East has been 
with the countries where force has been least applied, and where European goods 
and arts have been permitted to make their way by peaceful penetration and appeal.” 
And continues this authority, — “the too visible and ubiquitous display of force in 
India has been attenc^d by undoubted injury to the commercial interests of East 
and West, alike in the degradatio-n and decay of fine native arts and handicrafts, 
and in the economic and financial administration of the Country with too much 
rcj^^ard to the immediafe interests of (ireat Britain. Tlie economic interests of 
l>carcful, profitable commerce for the world will be best served in proportion as the 
adoption of Western arts of industry in Asia is left to the free determination of the 
Adatic peoples. Whatever l:>c tlie outcome of the industrialisation of the Far East, 
uliether it gravitates towards the formation of an isolated, .self-sufficing economic 
system, or cultivates .strong permanent commercial intercourse with white nations, 
no sound economic or political pui'iiose would be served by any endeavour of Europe 
or America to impose conditions on that development.''^ (Vide page 232 of “ Papers on 
Inter-Racial Problems,” edited by (L .Spiller, Honorary Organiser of the First Univer- 
sal Races Congress : London, P. S. King & Son, 1911) — Editor, Dawn. 

43. The need for the (iovernment taking up the role of a great Protector 
was emphasised by Rev. C. F. Andrews, M.A., of Stephen’s College, Delhi 
in the course of an address delivered under the auspices of the University of 
Cambridge at the opening, last summer, of the University Extension Lectures. Thus — 
‘‘There is again the great constructive problem of the preservation of the indigenous 
life oj^ the peoples over whom our rule is exercised. Are we as statesmen, or as 
educators, or as missionaries, prepared to .see that indigenous life perish through 
our mis-handling ? Are we prepared to impose, reckless of consequences, our own 
Western forms of Government, culture and religion ? We are ready to disclaim 
loudly about the vandalism of the past. Wc do not realise that we ourselves are 
in danger of becoming vandals in our turn.” {Vide p. 572 of the May, 1913 issue 
of the Modern Review^ in which the address is reported in full). 

t • The role of protector of “all a people holds dear,” for which Major Keith 
pleads, should, in the opinion of a living French statesman and Member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, Mons. Joseph Chailley, form a most important part of 
l^^gland’s ** Native Policy” for India. In his very recent work, Administrative PrO” 






nationalism no one can undervalue, and the more the Government 
touch a cord of nationalism, the more will they subserve real missionary 
effort, and the interests of true democracy which is the happiness 
of the greatest number. 

d/ems oj British India (translated by Sir William Meyer, r..A., K.c.i.E., i.c.s., P'inance 
Member- designate of the Government of India : Macmillan & Co., 1910), we find a 
whole chapter devoted to a consideration of the scope .ind meaning of this question of 
“A Native Policy”, i.e., a policy which endeavours, to adopt the language of 
Mens. Chailley, “to persuade the subject peoples that they, as distinguished from the 
European settlers, are the first care of the Government.” The distinguished F'rcncli 
statesman writes with a depth of conviction on the subject, and it is clear that 
this question of a true “ Native Policy”, for which Major Keith has argued with such 
consummate ability through the whole of a somewhat lengthy, but extremely valuable 
paper, deserves additional consideration at the hands of the Government, when it 
is found that such a sympathetic and friendly foreign reviewer of Britain’s work m 
this country as M. Joseph Chailley finds it needful to pointedly draw the attention of 
the Government to the importance of the question of Britain’s Indian Policy.-- 
“The insistence ”, observes M. Chailley, “with which I have dwelt on this term, 
Native Policy, may astonish and weary my readers. Is there, they will ask, such 
an extreme ditterence between' the (jovernment of Asiatics and of Europeans? 
Both require from their Government security, justice, and ^a'llities for obtaining 
wealth. To secure them these objects is a matter of elementary administration — 
why dignify it with the tittle of “ Native ptilit'y ”, and distinguish problems whi( h 
seem to be identical as between the two races ? But such identity is superficial. 
There is, no doubt, a sense in which (‘very act of Government for the benefit of 
its native subjects may be called a matter of Native policy-- for instance, the con- 
structi(an of a railway, or a canal, the enactment of a ccxle, or the establishment (;f a 
court of justice. We must, howe\er, distinguish between matters of administration, 
such as these, and true Native poliiy. 'The latter endca\()urs to persuade the 
subject peoples that they are the fust care of tlie Government, while mere admmi.- 
tration has aho to concern itself with the European settlers. Administration, agaiii, 
confines itself to ///n/c/vV;/ obje< is ; a policy looks rather to uionit interests. Now, 
while the material interests of the n.itives may sometimes t omcide with those ' if 
the settlers, so that the same measures will benefit both ; this will never be the 
case in regard to their moral interests. Here it is necc^ssary to take special .nid 
distinct steps in order to impress upon the natives that the Government thinks of 
them, and of them only. It is not enough to give them good administration, for 
they may ascribe the growth of prosperity to their own exertions ; they must be led to 
feel the benefits of foreign rule, and to accept instead of merely enduring it That, 
however, is a difficult course. In the first place, it implies the desire and the 
capacity to study and comprehend thq natives — to delve into their institutions, 
their sentiments, their motives, and their ambitions.” (Ibid., pp. 206-207). 1 he 

present contribution by Major Keith would, we are persuaded, go no little way, 
if the Government should but give the necessary attention to the matter — towards 
lielping them “to study and comprehend the natives.” The attention of the 
reader is here also drawn to Footnote 26 in its final paragraph (pp. 148-149 antc\ 
where we have attempted to bring out that in view of various considerations, the 
Government of the country, under the guidance of our present far-seeing Viceroy?* 
and under the inspiration of our beloved and illustrious Emperor, have thought fit to 
inaugurate an improved Indian Policy, somewhat on the lines adumbrated by 
Mops. Joseph Chailley.— E ditor, Dawn. 
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comprehended as it ought to be. The importance attached to the 
machinery of the State as the deus ex inachtna of modern life, and the 
exaggerated lengths to which the cult of the “individual”, as a separated 
unit in the life of a society, has been pursued, are two of the most import- 
ant circumstances that have prevented a proper understanding of the 
value of traditions in social life, and of the paramount need of con- 
serving them with a view to ensure social stability. Thus, the 
educational problem in India has hitherto within the course of almost 
a whole century been understood cither as a problem of how best 
to destroy all traditions of Indian life with a view to its future reorgan- 
isation on a Western model ; or, on the other hand, as a problem of 
how merely to write on the “ clean slate” of the Indian mind (supposed 
to be happily devoid of all traditions) modern prescriptions of Western 
enlightenment and progress. In India there have been and there are poli- 
tical revolutionaries ; and similarly also there have been and there are 
Indian educational revolutionaries. These latter are those who would 
tear up by the roots Indian society and all its traditions and institutions 
which have served as a cement, in the hope and belief that out of the 
welter and ('bans to which that sori(‘ty would Ik' laxhic^^d Ij)' the destruc- 
tion of all Indian traditions and ideas, should someliow arise tlie glorious 
fabric of the future civilisation of India, aiifl a united and organised 
national life. In much the same w.iy, th(‘ j)olitical visionary 
would dream of a rejuvenated India aft(‘r th<' existing political order 
had been smashed into pieces and the icign of chaos had supervened ; for 
the great obstacle in his eyes is the subsisting vicious order. The 
theory of a mysterious j)rocess of progress issuing forth as a certain 
objective through the d(‘stru(:tion of an order based uj)on traditic^ns 
is as much the philoso[)hic basis of the educational rcvolutionar\ 
as of the political. 1 he idea of building up progress on the 
of a society is as much the ideal of the political, as of the educa- 
tional, revolutionary. Thus, one of our own men honoured alike 
for his great learning and for his spotless integrity of character, 
but whose grasp of sociological problems is unfortunately of"\hc. 
same order as that of the political revolutionary, made the follow- 
ing appeal to the assembled graduates of Madras at an Annual 
Convocation of the Madras University held on 19th March, 1908: 
“ Everything is in your favour. For a hundred years we have 
had a British Government, a foreign civilisation, at first deliberately 
and now steadily, and in spite of themselves, but with irresistible force, 
pulverising to atoms the repellent units of our society and forcing th5n\ 
into such close contact with one another as is bound to genevate sufficicvd 
beat to fuse all those elements into a homogeneous mass^ the social Indi<^ 
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of the future . . . The present social condition of India is thus without 
a parallel in the history of the world .... Out of this scetJtin^^- cauldroti. 
is bound to arise the future Indian civilisation, and yours is the 
magical loand that will summon the new e.Kistcncc into the ii-ht of 
day.” The Ilon’blc Sir Sankaran Nair here relies for the success of 
his socioloipcal experiment upon a convenient llu'ory of “ fusion ” of 
social elements into a homogeneous whole after Indian society had 
undergone a process of disintegration and reduced to a huge mass of 
discrete, individual atom.s, — relies upo.u a theory of “heat’’ generated 
in “a seething cauldron,” and is sup|)orted b) the [)resence of a super- 
physical entity with magical properth's, the magician’s “ wand ”, the 
magician being in this case the graduate of an Indian Lhiiversity. 
h'orgetting that society is not an aggregation of physical units, but is 
a higher complex, c<jin[>ose{l of entities possessing wills and emotions 
and held together by laws and forces and customs which rtsjuire .i ver)' 
great lengtii of time to take root, grow ig) and g('t assimilated into tlie 
body of the organism —in the shape of (radhions which become 
the uncoiLscious \iicritagc of a peoj)l(; and the moral guarantee of 
social order and continuity without whose assistance all (adered 
growth and progress is impossible, — forgetting all this simple but 
fundamental factor of all social philosophy and scicjice, Sir Sankaran 
Nair feels no scruple in witne.ssing Indian society reduced to a huge 
concourse of social atoms — reduced, in fact, to a state of unredeemed 
primitiveness, inorder that through the mysterious interposition of 
some mysterious p(jwer aiul process the vision divine for wliich 
his heart craves — may take shape and emerge and get embodied in 
Indian .Society, — which, however, in the meantime must have lost 
vitality and strength, by the hess and rlestruction of all those moral 
and spiritual ties and forces — in lh(^ sha])c (T traditions and ideals — 
which had hitherto kept it intact and guaranteed its historical continuity. 
Alftiost identical views arc held by the political revolul ionary who could 
♦.easily summon up any amount of physical and superph>sical plausi- 
bilities of theories and metaphors to slrengthen his ho[)e and belief in 
the* advent of a brighter day for India after she had gone through the 
necessary and [jurifying, if long-drawn, travail and ordeal of suffering 
and pain in the sliaiJC of anarchy and chaos following in the footsteps 
of his revolution. The following extracts from the IMaclras Convoca- 
tion Speccli by Sir Sankaran Nair might stand ahnosl word for 
word as the declaration of the pfditical revolutionary : “ Do not look 

for contemporary approbation. Remember that the holiest names the 
page of history has consecrated are those who defied t)ublic opinion. 
Remember that no great result has been achieved, whether by 
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individuals, or by nations, without sacrifice .... A revolution in social 
life is bound to produce acute suffering, in its authors as well as in its 
victims, but without suffering there can be no progress. I am quite 
prepared to admit that some social confusion, perha[)s social anarchy, 
ma}^ have to be endured before the new order of society settles down 
permanently, and the new forces arc cemented together ; but, believe me, 
it is the storm that clears the air. If such works frighten you away 
from reform all I can say is, you are not worthy of the priceless 
inheritance bequeathed to all those who speak the English language 
by the great ICnglishmen of old.” And Sir Sankaran Nair from his 
exalted pedestal, delivering a Convocation Address for the Univer- 
sity of Madras, explains how the British Government has been and is 
smoothing the way for the success of his revolutionary [iropaganda. 
TJius ; “ So far as South India is concerned many obstacles are being 
removed ; with a redistribution of landed property in the wake of the 
British conquest, and the intrusion of the official into the place 
occupied by the Raja or Zemindar between the ruler and the ruled, 
the influence of the great Zemindars began to dej,line. With that 
decline and the advance of English education, the ancient i)riesthood 
of India also began to lose their hold uj}on the people. The inlluencc 
of these classes is still not despicable, but it is a decadent and dwind- 
ling influence. The village community too as a living force is gone. 
These three, the great landholders, the priests, and the village com- 
munity were in ancient days, as it were, the three estates of the realm, 
which swayed the moral and [)olitical destinies of the countr). 
They were all powerful forces making for conservatism, if not foi 
reaction, both in Hindu and in Muhammedan society, and the [)olic> 
of the British Government, consciously or unconsciously, has driveii 
them out of active life, and thus materially smoothed our [)ath. It 
behoves us to fidlow up this enormous advantage, wliich is not of uui 
making.” 

To some revolutionary spirits the world started afre.sli from 17^ 
or some other Year One ; before that date appear the monstrous forms 
of tyrannies and superstitions which “ tare each other in their sliifie.’’ 
Then of a sudden were born light and love, freedom and truth : — 

“ This is the da}' which down the void abysm, 

“ At the h^arth-born’s spell, yawns for Heaven s despotism, 

” And conquest is dragged captive through the deep, 

“ Love from its awful throne of patient power 
” In the wise heart, from the last gidd}’ hour 
“ Of dread endurance, from the slipper}^ steep, 

“ And narrow verge of crag-like agony springs. 
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“ And folds over the world its healing wings.” ''' 


“'rile loathsome mask has fallen. 'J’he man remain'^ — 

“ Equal, unclasscd, tribeless, nationle.ss. 

“ Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
“Over himself ; just, gentle, wise : but man.’”*' 

Such is the revolutionary idea of progres.s, which is founded not 
♦ on the spirit of order and ordered growth, but on the spirit of 
(le.struction, — which would break down old barriers and conventions, 
di.sendow a people of all those permanent institutions which have 
liithetto served definite ends, without a clear .scheme, or e\en any remote 
conception, of how tho.se institutions should have to be replaced by 
others to .serve similar or better ends, — which would jirsl destroy the very 
framework and all corporate tradiliiuis of the social body [lolitic and 
reduce it to a state of atomic primitiveness, in .search of an abstrac- 
tion,— an abstract scheme of social rebuilding. And Sir Sankaran 
\air and many like him who strangely mix in their moral and 

mental composition .something of the revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
later l8th and .early 19th centuries, with something of the enthu.siasm 
of the philosojihical Radicals of the mid-Victorian er.i, to whom, 
as Mill has pointed out in his “ Autobiography ari.stocratic rule } 

was the object of their sterne.st aversion,” and “an established 
Church or corporation of priests, as being by position the 
great depravers of religion, and interested in opposing tlie 

progrc.ss of the human kind, was, ue.xt after aiistocracy, the 

most detestable of things — Sir Sankaran Nair and others like him en- 
dowed with an ardent but dcstiuctive temperament would combine in 
their eVlucational propaganda fu' the Indian Universities the ideals 
<*i the h'rench Revolutionary Epoch (which would regard the past of 
India as a thing to be blotted out from memory), and tlie ideals of 
philosophical Radicalism, which would drive out of society the aristo- 
cracy and the priests as the greatest obstacles to the jirogress of the 
human kind in India, 


The point of all this i.s that the educational methods in Inrlia, if 
they are directed steadily to the uprooting of the traditions of Indian 
iiociety and civili.sation, through the undermining of its traditional') 
institutions by means of which the fabric of that society and civili.sation 
has been reared up and maintained, — the point is that sucii educational 
‘Methods must sooner or later, but sooner than later, and neces.saril)', 
give birth to revolutionary ideas in the field of Indian politics. The 


* Percy ^ysshe Shelley : 


“Prometheus Unbound/’ 
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individual ” as individual^ is always a disintegrating factor in society ; 
and it has been discovered none too soon that only through the 
continual and unceasing action of the machinery of the modern State, 
is it possible to hold in check and in balance a community whose 
members would delight in the theory of a new-ff)und creed of indivi* 
dualism as tiie sole basis of their endeavour, and who spurning at all 
traditions would swear by the doctrine of contract as the sole criterion 
of right and wrong in every sphere of human relations — aye, even in tlu^, 
sphere of that sacred and fundamental of human relations ty[)ificd by the 
Family. Historical testimony and human reason undubitably su[)porl 
and confirm the proposition that, at however high a figure you ma)^ assess 
the value of State action as a factor in tlic preservation of law and order 
in a given community, the community would be always in a state of 
unstable equilil^rium, when the forces of traditionary ideals which arc as 
it were the soul and cement to all societies have lost their hold on llie 
community, — and in tlie place <^f the power of tradition is substituted 
the spirit of a naked individualism (and intelUxtualism) which could con- 
ceive of no higher object of homage and worshi[) V^ian that emhodic'd 
in the doctrine of the freedom of contract. If it is admitted th.it 
State action forging rights and duties for “individuals” in modi'ni 
Western society, and enforcing them at the [)oint of the sword (whethci 
through the machinery of the courts or otherwise),— if it is admitted tlial 
such State action is a potent instrument in the preservation of law and 
order in a Modern State, — the other factor stands out equally clear 
that the traditions of law and order, of inherited moral and religi(.)i>s 
life, in a given society — that such traditions handed down fnaii 
generation to generation as a people’s heritage — must in the last resort - 
when everything fails — come to the aid of that society to [prevent 
its disruption from within. The traditions, indeed, because they are a 
people’s collective heritage, supply the surest safeguards and guaiMii- 
tees of social stability and order, without which no advance would 
be possible in any society ; they supply, in truth, the moral ccmcnt'^id 
strength to hold in check and in balance the disruptive forces that arc 
perpetually in action within the bo.som of a society in the shape oT the 
egoistic impulses of individuals. If it is argued that the body of exist- 
ing traditions of Indian society must give way to some thing better ami 
stronger and nobler, the answer to it is that, assessing your proposab 
and intentions at your own valuation, you cannot jeopardise the very 
existence of the social organism by first seeking to destroy jt'| 
traditions and ideals which are its cement and soul, unless at the 
same time, the approved body of new ideas and conceptions ui)'>ii 
which you pin your faith have had time— and it takes quite a lonC 
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tiiTie to take root and get assimilated into the social body politic. 
\ our body of new ideas and conceptions which are to replace the 
indigenous ones must, in order that they may act as forces making 
for stability and order —and not for disintegration merely — themselves 
acquire the status of traditions in the old society permeating its life 
(and not merely affecting the life of a number of individuals and classes) 
before they could hope to serve the pur[)oscs of social integration. 
We are for the moment Idaving out of account all arguments relative 
to the superior validity of the new conceptions of moral and religious 
life which you seek to introduce, or their superior efficacy in relation 
to the particular society which is to receive them. But our whole 
j)oint is that your educational methods cannot (without involving you 
in a heavy resf)onsibilit)' in the process) lightly set aside— but on the 
contrary, must put great store by, — the existing body of traditions 
that have hitherto supported the social organism in its struggle with 
environment, before it has become possible, through the silent 
growth of traditions of the ne:v order for tlie organism t») preserve 
ilself as also its historical continuity. The arbitral*)’ methods, so 
warmly approved* by w(‘ll-meaning educational revolutionaries, of 
throwing everv'thing into the iindting pot to undergo a process of yirc//;///- 
y/aM' dissolution inord<‘r that a n(‘W societ\' might some dri\’ crystallise 
out into nhap(.\ do not st'cm to ns to be warranto<l b)' any a|>i>n>\’e(l histo- 
liral pn‘i'(‘dents. On th«‘ (»t!i<‘r hand, the methods whi('h we inveigh 
a;';ainst are useful onl)' as exj)l. lining our p )siti(»n that if our educational 
polie\’ <locs not of set pur[)ose make it its .aim and business to safeguard 
th(' interi'sts of social order and stability (independently of the opera- 
tions of the legislature aided by the power of the sword) through the 
int^an^ and the aids provided b)'- the existing body of indigenous tradi- 
tions, then —the revolutionary and disruptive tendencies that are set in 
nKjtion by the educational pr(){)agan(la would ultimately affect the attitude 
of gasses and individuals (left without the moral guidance supplied by 
indigenous traditions)— towards the State. The problem of " the raising 
up of loyal and honourable citizens for the welfare of the State ” which 
Sir .Valentine Chirol has quoted with api)roval in one of his famous 
Letters to the Times from a Convocation Address by Vice-Chancellor 
Sir Asiitosh Mookerjec is, we contend, intimately bound up with the 
successful solution of another problem— namely, how to set the pace to 
Western education which, while introducing new ideas and ideals into 
Indian Society, may not inconsiderately or of set purpose uproot and 
-undermine the ties and traditions which hold Indian society together. 
It does not seem even now recognised by many that the educational 
i^othods adopted b)’ the Indian universities have been only one-sided 
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in their clnrictcr, in that they have not hitlierto sufficiently taken note 
of indigenous traditions as contributing to the forces of social order and 
stability — but, on the other hand, have, either consciously or unwittingly, 
but always in the name of progress and enlightenment, — set themselves 
to the task of undermining the very fabric of Indian society, by weaken- 
ing its traditions, without being able in the meantime to foster and 
promote and create other iraditions which would serve as a social cement. 
J'or, it has been declared by the highest authorities that thc“ New Ideal 
in University education in India is but the hcginninfi of an attempt to 
create a ncio tradition through the inachinery of residential colleges and 
residential universities, seeing that in the opinion of those entrusted with 
governance of the country, no adequate measure of success has attended 
the older attempts under the auspices of the affiliating type of Indian 
universities (hitlierto almost wholly engaged in the task of distributing 
useful or utilitarian knowledge and learning)--to introduce (:onre[)tions 
of order and stability on new lines of social organisation after the olrl 
indigenous traditions, without mu(di exercise of a discriminative choice, 
have been sought to he weakened. And it (h>es tiiipear to not a few that 
the declaration of Vice-(dnncellor Mookerjee made in the Address 
read out liefore ITis Maj(‘sty the King-lunperor, in (kdcutta, on the r)th 
of January, 1912, that the Indian Universities have been intend(xl toser\e 
as so main’ “centres of stability", while at the same time acting as 
“ leaders in the great intellectual movement tliat is re-shaping India", 
was a little wide of the mark. And so wc arc siqu'cmel)’ grat(iful to iiU 
Imperial Majesty for the new lead given t<i the Universities b\’ 
the gracious pronouncemc.it made in the course of His Majesty’s 
Reply to the University Address —a [ironouncemont which un 
doubted ly represents the poliev' of the ]:)resent Government of India 
— that “ it is to the Universities of India that I look to assist in that 
gradual union and fusion of the culture and aspirations of Fairopeaiis 
and Indians on which the future well-K-ing of India so greatly depends ", 
and that “ \'ou have to conserve the ancient leai’iiingr and simultancoijsb’ 
push forward Western science." 

* 'fhe atloiition of ihe reader is here invited to the following senlcni'cs taken 
from the Address tlelivereil by J>ord Miiito as ‘Chancellor of the Calcutta Cinversil\ 
at the Annual Convocation held on the 14th March, 1908 . — “1 would iinj)ress nii 
you that Dr. Mookerjee has assumed the reins of office at a turning point in tiic 
history of the University, for with it-^ Jubilee, the Unixersity enters not only on a 
new chronoloj^Ical era, but on a new regime. I have no need to prophesy as to the 
future. Yet of this we may rest assured, wc have embarked upon what has been 
very aptly called- “ The New Ideal ” in University education in India — possibilities 
are in the air which have not yet been moulded into shape — early conceptions of 
the aims of University education are giving way to the hopes of educational influence* 
over social life — a thirst for practical knowledge, and for the wholesome advantage > 
offered by residential colleges, is beginning to dim the momentary glories of success 
ful e.\aminations,'’ 
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There is a "reat and pennaner.t fallacy underlyln<T the theory that 
the destruction of all distinctively Indian traits and traditions would 
lead to the permanent installation of a Kuropean type of cliaractcr 
and the for^in^;' of new and stable bonds and tics between the rulers 
and the ruled. In the first place, the fact must never be forgotten 
that whatever the type of character, which would eventually arise, 
having any pretence to stability, must arise as the result of a [)rocess 
of development from within and in contact with the newer environment. 
The mere (U*struction of the older indigenous traditions and ideals 
1))’ means of methods cflucational and other and under the inspiration 
of W’estern ideals- -if indeed such a result could be completel)' 
accom[)]i.shed — cannot inaugurate an)’ new type of character,— of whal- 
I'vcr pattern. It could only result in social retrogression or individualistic 
anarcli)’ and disorder, If a new order, that is to sa\’, an organic or 
organised order must arise, so that society might be held together ncjt by 
ihc strength of an external military organisation, or of a despf)tic Icgisla- 
Uire acting in as-ocialion with it, hut b\’ the natural aiui s[)ontancous 
oigcration and ('o-op/ration of inti'rnal moral forces working within the 
bosom of that stx ioi)- it''C'f, tlvm it is necessary that the newer forces 
liould emerge and t.ike sha()c and take root through a [)rocess of 
gradual and ord(*red devclopiiKuit on th'- basis of an existing, older order. 
If these intern, d forces which would b)’ a natural process add support 
and sti'cngth to th(‘ st.ibilily <»f d society be intended to be luiropean 
or Western in ilvdr chara<d'‘r and features, still this Kurojiean character 
would have to be achiesaal thiough a process of natural and organic 
development of tlic Indian mind and ideals. I'he mere destnetion or 
the su,ppressi(:)n ofthii oldei- t\’pe would not neco^saril)’ leadt«Whe forina- 
ti(>n (U’ creation of a new(‘r and stabk' tv'p(‘, uhetluu' of a JMiroj)e*an, or 

f»tber i^attein. And il is our ('ont^oUion licit tlu* int^-iv'st-’ f>f 
' Ilf' , stability o! flu* ( h).' i oimoit ar'* chr>»'ly iflf'ntihed with a gradual 
i ' -imilation of the nowf'r ido.ils u ith tlu^ oldi'r, leading to .a composite, 
onlercd growth. The attempt at a suppression or destruction of the 
nlderwidcals by all the means and resources at the disposal of an omni- 
potent Government— legislative, cflucalional, economic, political, See., 
would, we contend, neither lead to any lasting Europeanisation of 
the people, nor add to those forces of stability and order in the country 
^vhich wouhl be aids to good government at the hands of our rulers. 

The Government of this country has a very grave and difficult 
Problem to solve — and it has to be solved correctly, alike in its own 
ii^tcrest, and in the interest of the country itself. Towards the close 
the second decade of the Wist century and onwards, the theor)' had 
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more or less ^ot complete hold of the statesmen who were in charge 
of India’s political destiny that, firstly, it was possible and practicable 
through the in! roductioii of a sufficient dose of Fiiropeanism in India 
to metamorphose India and her peoples — her character and traditions, 
since it was almost assumed, that such civilisation and traditions were 
in a dyin^f or decadent condition, requiring only the impact of the 
stronj^er and more virile forces of life and thought and institutions 
such as were at the dis[K)sal o*' her rulers, to hasten and complete ,i 
process of decay and disintej^ration which had already spontaneously 
set in within the bosom of Indian society itself. And, secondly, it 
was taken for granted that such transformation which, however, it was 
assumed, would be more or less in the nature of a crumbling down of 
the ramparts of an ancient edifice which was rotten to the core, — 
that such transformation, if effected, would prove of lasting benefit 
to the Paramount lk:)wer. The |)ower of resistance which India has 
shown to the sociological treatment that has so far been accorded tu 
her — her refusal to go under, notwithstanding the strenuous onslaughts 
that have b:en dealt at luir in the shape of attem|j^ts directed towai'K 
the absolute anglicising of licr character -are phenomena of vital 
moment which have .set the wiser statesmen at the helm to study tla^ 
old problem in a strangel)' new light. If the transformation or nu.ta 
moiqihosis of India could have been effected as the ('ourt of Directni', 
in the first instance, and latter!)’, Macauhi)’, and the framc;rs e.f ilu' 
ICducation J)esj)atch of ha-l hoped and desired,- if indeed lia. 

old civilisati( 3 n and t\’pe of character which India had evolved thmu fi 
the agc'i under hist(aical conditions was, at the time when Euroj\( .111 
civilisaticai was sought to be introduced into India, really in ;i 
dying or decadent condition, — then of course a new race and t\ [n' 
would have by this time arisen, and the political problem befoia: the 
rulers would have worn a wholly different aspect and been capable '<1 
being better understood and better handled by them. As it is, the <'kl 
walls have not fallen down, tlic transformation has not been so very 
rapid or so very marked as on a pi iori grounds, it was su[)posed it was 
bound to be ; and as a consequence of a wiong diagnosis and \iroiiL; 
handling of the Indian problem, a complicated situation has arisen— 
a situation whose political bearings are of the anarchical .sort. It is not 
the question of the loyalty of the many and of disloyalty of 
irreconcilable few, that wx‘ are alln ling to, but the point requires to 
brought home that the situation that lias arisen is at bottom revolu' 
tionary or anarchical in character. If you seek to dislodge a pcol'^k* 
from its old moorings and are lialf successful in the act and are unabk 
to absorb the forces that are thus set free into an order of your own 
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\ oil necessarily conic face to face with an amount of rcvolutionaty 
LMicrgy which would be a source of ilan*;cr not only to the communit)^ but 
also to the State itself. 1 he aspect of the whole situation is, we say, 
revolutionary ; for the old edifice has not rapidly i^one down, and the 
new edifice that was to be has not yet taken any [ironounced shape, and 
the older statesmen have to think out the whole problem afresh. It 
would be an error to conceive that the situation that has arisen is but 
part of a nece.ssary process of transition, -which implies continuity and 
success of the methods that have been adopted. jM)r the fact is, as 
lias been admitted, tliat there was a miscalculation from the start as to 
the slrenp;th and vitality of the structure that was soipidit t(.) be broui;ht 
down, and so the old methods and standards are about to be aban- 
doned in fav’our of newer ones to suit the realities of the ca‘c. The 
statesmen at the helm have set themselves to nsfir^anise their whole 
policy aiKl pr(\L^ramme (»f education for India, for the old diagnosis 
about India which ccntreil round the formula that her civilisation and 
( iilture was effete and decadent has not proved finite correct, and the 
problem has hafi t('> be studied and attacked afresh."^ Such is the 
inlerpret.it ion that* must be piven to the anxiety of the (lovernment 

Kc.'ul in tins connot (ion llu; follow fioni a recenl (.'omor.ilion Address. • 
riin narrow n(‘ss of Lord Macaul.iy’s view of the objerts of education in tins vast 
is slnkiULib disiilayed in liis sunini.ny. ‘We m.ist do our best, he wiote, 
‘to foiin a ( lass who may be inlcrpreteis t)ctwecn ns and the millions whom w’c 
.sU\'(.‘in, a class of peisons Indian m l)lood and ('oloiii, ])ul F'n^lisli m taste, m 
m moials, and in intclhs t.’ 'Die complete an;di('isini' of an inteipreler 
(lass, whom Lord Macanla) contemi)lated, was cvidcmtly mij)ia( lit a)>U‘. We cannot 
hy education transform the “ inlellccl ’’ of an am icnl peoi)le, or re-consirii(.l Ibeir 
‘taste” and “opinion” in exact a( < (M'dance wath fm*ci;.;n models. ICven if 
'll* h a jirocecdin^^ were practicable it would be eminently undcsnable, bcaaiisca 
phi. ess of artitieial roiucision, lo/ni/i ^10 atxvnii of uiharnf '^cinu\ and 

'('hfitdr's is more likely to mjuie than lo elevates .1 nati\e ])opnlation ... 'I be i)eimanent 
aih.imc of a people i .in only be secured b\ tlu^ .K'j'nry of ih OTon inhcrciif ca/xicitia 
'^hmnlalcd hy cdiitation suited toils lu'cd^. W'esiein miliiem e h. is certainl)' tended 
to. inodif}' tile old customs of India; but 1 1'icnsiruciion cannot he and to 
have made nun ked /fnyress. . . At the time wlnm l.oid Macaulay jiroposcd to 
hcyin»the absolute an^fu isinr; of India, eilm .itioii in F-nL;!and was in a most unsatis- 
1 ' to.)' position. 'Fhcre can be little doubt that the .greatly mist iken views of l.ord 
b ic.uilay seined to iniluence education in sik ceediiirt \cais. . . In decitlinp; these 

‘•'tally miportaiit p(,)ints wbieli lie at the root of a national S)stcm of education the 
'A./ff/ eharactcn.stic'i of a hcopte nitnt he tahoi into fttd finsuL i ation.' - \ f loin an 
Addicss delivered on 81I1 I’"ebrii.iiy, i‘)oS, by .S.r (leopae t laike (now Loid S)denbani) 
11 his capacity as t’hancellor at the .\nnnal Coiivoc.iliun of the Linveisity of 
*l’>(*niliay.] 

Dt similar import are the follo^^inl; observations of Mi. Ramsay .MacDonald, 
b.i’— “Oui educational methods wcie begun by a generation and by men who 
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to abandon the policy as set out in the Pkliication Despatch of 1854 — 
a policy which was associated with giving the old indigenous culture the 
go-by, while emphasising the saving virtues of mere knowledge — secular, 
utilitarian knowledge from the West — for the elevation of the standard 
not merely of the intelligence, but also the morals and character of 
the Indian peoples. Such, indeed, is the interi)retation that must be 
given to the evident anxiety of the Government to introduce a scheme 
of residential colleges and residential universities to mould the scholar’s 
social life and character through the influences of the developing 
tyaditions of such universities ; the anxiety of the Government also 
to frame measures for the moral and religious Li[)bringing of the 
scholars under their control, and so on and so on- all directed, as it is 
explained by the authorities themselves, to hclj) in the “ formation of 
the character of the undergraduates under tuition.”^' 

IV 

(A) 

The problem of education for India as contemplat'd by our rulers 
is essentially a problem of the evolution of Indian Society under 

bad no bistori('al ^ensc and whose "uciolo^^ical ibcones weic based iij)()n llie assiimp 
tion that every mind at the bey innin.^ ih a blank tablet upon wbu'h anytbmy can be 
written, d'hereforc our methods were too absolute. I’he education th.it we y.ivc 
was not a yraft upon Indian civilisati«>n, but a tiansplantcd slip of Western civilna- 
tion. “Our efforts,” said Macaulay, “ ouyht to be directed to make natives of liuli.i 
thoroughly good English scholars/’ The break caused was too evident. The cducaud 
was uprooted. He was taught to look ui)on his past with contempt, and to be an alu'n 
amongst his own i)eoplc. He has had to rev’olt against us to regain his faith and 
historical affinities.” (Pp. 215-16 of The Auud'cnini:^ of huHii 1 lodder and Stoughten 
London, 1910). We need only licrc add to Mr. MacDonald's summing up ih.il 
under missionary and other influenros which icjircsented India as a mass of tyi. mines 
and superstitions, in every department of life— domestic, soci.d and ( omiiuinak an/ 
full of errors in religion, art and litcratuiT -the idea had taken root in the inlnd'^ el 
English statesmen here and at home tlial an effete, ancient .ind obsolescent societv .uni 
civilisation (as Indian society and civilisation were assumed to be) was bound to gi\c 
way naturally and spontaneously .at the first toiicli of enlightenment from tlie 
By way of illustration of missionary influence we cjiiote from ibe Asiatic OuarThr 
Revie-^v for July 1910, p. 86; and fc^r Oc'tober 1910, pp. 20-21, the following: ‘Hi 
believed that if the India (hjvcrnmcnt gave no support to any of the indigenous 
religions of the coLintiy, its inhabitants wanild sooner or later embrace Chiistiamt) 
{Ibid.^ July 1910). And again — “It was believed that if the British abstained fioin ./I 
suppoit of the Indian religions tlie I ndiaiis would in a 1)ody embiace Chrisliainl) • 
f)c loher, 1910). The fuller e%tra(.ls in tin: (ext may he looked U]) by the inteic ucil 
readei to uialcisLtnd the standpoint from which the nltac 1: on Indian Society -'i; s 
Civilisation was diicclc-d m the flisi half c*f the i9l!i centmy, by (_ hnslian misslonaij' 
whose standpoint, liowcver, was re|)ic‘sontalivc of the limes. 

¥. Vide paragiajihs 4 and 5 of ll'.r (iovcinir.ent of India Kesohilion on “ H"- 
Educational Policy of the Govermnent of India”, dated 2isl February, 1913. 
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the influences of Western ideals. In the fore^oin^ pa^es \vc have 
sought to establish certain propositions which may be here summarily 
stated. We have attempted to show that the destruction t)f the indi- 
genous ideals and traditions under the influence of Western ideals 
may disorganise and disintegrate a whole society without resulting 
in the building up of a new s(iciety on a Western model, that is to 
say, a society endowed with Western traditions ; The result under such 
circumstances would be undoubtedly not only a social catastrophe, 
but also and necessarily the creation of a supreme danger to the State. 
We have further seen that even a partial destruction of indigenous 
traditions, under Western influences, leading to a correspondingly 
partial dislocation of an existing order would not of itself or sponta- 
neously produce a new order based upon new traditions or ideals of 
ri Western patt(‘rn. h'or, the growth of a new social order with any 
pretence to stability is practically synonymous with the growth of a 
body of new traditions — of whatever ()attern — and the mere destruction, 
whether in whole or in part, of a body of existing traditions under 
forcn'gn influences cannot of itself lead to the rise and gro'vth of a 
body of new tnichtions. Thus, even the partial destruction of indi- 
genous traditions and ideals — must also set free a certain amount 
of revolutionar}' energy which would continue to make its destructive 
influence felt until a fresh social order (following upon the progressive 
growth of a body of new traditions) should have emerged. Thus, the 
threefold view which has been sought to be brought out is that social 
order is bound up with the existence and de\'elo[)ment of a body of social 
traditions; and, secondly, that the destruction, whether in whole or in 
part, of indigenous traditions would not necessarily lead to the growth 
of any traditions of a new ty[)e such as would ensure social stability 
on a new basis , and lastly, that this destruction of indigenous tradi- 
tions, — this loosening of the cohesive forces of a societ) - -is bound to set 
lre(^ an amount of unrest and revolutionary energy whicli could not be 
permanently brought under control by the State, until and unless 
a new social order marked by the growth of a body of new traditions 
has (definitely arisen. 

The [)roblem of education in India cannot, therefore, be one of 
merely destroying or undermining the existing indigenous traditions 
which are the fonndalions of the existing social order, and, consequently, 
abo of political stability ; for, we must ro{jeal, such destruction would not 
'>1 itself build up any soit (jf (jrder — of whatever [>atlern, Western or 
•<^^her, since the f(junclations of sucii new order must be laid in a 
b'xly of new traditions wiiich would require time to take root 
and grow and get assimilated into the social body politic. The j)roblem 
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of education in India accordingly is of a more constructive order; 
but the theory of destruction of an existing traditionary order, to be 
automatically replaced by an order of a Western pattern had held the 
field for the last three (juarters of the nineteenth century and educational 
programme and policy in India had accordingly moved in an 
altogether abstract groove. The possibility of the substitution of an 
imported system of culture and civilisation for the one existing in the 
land had almost down to the nineties of the last century haunted the 
imaginations of many of England’s best administrators and statesmen, 
and been regarded as falling within the pale of practical politics. 
How in the place of the existing Indian indigenous traditions to 
substitute the social tradition and atmosphere created in the West 
by Christian Education in childhood, by Law founded on Christian 
Ethics and the traditions of the Graeco-Roman culture, by an Environ- 
ment formed under the influences of Christianity (modified latterly by 
the forces of capitalism and commercialism), and lastly by an unwritten 
moral code which may be said to sum up the whole forces of tradition 
obtaining among our rulers in their own homes, — how to substitute 
such foreign type of culture and character in place of the existing 
one in India — was for a long time and is with not a few even now 
the constant source of inspiration and effort. And the problem 
was very much complicated by the strongly rooted belief among tlic 
administrators and statesmen in charge of India’s political destiny 
during the better part of the last century that Indian civilisation and 
culture was in a dying and decadent condition, and that the virile 
forces of life and thought from the West needed only to have come in 
peaceful contact with this effete civilisation to hasten a process of natural 
decay and disintegration which had already set in. As we have 
already seen, this last theory was based on a miscalculation, but never- 
theless the fundamental error remained that the problem of education 
for India was conceived to be mainly identified with imposing upon the 
Indian social organism an environment of a Western pattern, in ordci 
that such organism might be silently but steadily metamorphosed or 
transformed into the form and shai)e demanded by the British rulers of 
India. An ideal of education, which was noi to be a mere mode ot 
substitution of a foreign type of culture and character for the traditionary 
indigenous one, but which was to be a process of development of the 
indigenous type from within, under the influence of, and through contact 
with, the newer environment from the West, — a process, in fact, ol a 
gradual and natural growth and evolution under Western influence'^, 
of Indian character and ideals and traditions — such as would preserve the 
inoraly spiritual and historical continuity of Indian society and civilisjtion 
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— such an evolutionary conception of Western education for India had 
not taken hold of the minds of our rulers durinij the last century and 
dictated their educational policy. Too much emphasis, unfortunately, was 
laid upon the environmental changes that were sought to be introduced 
through educational and other agencies, as constituting a decisive factor 
in the situation. The possibility of the social organism resisting the 
environment in its own* interest of a more natural and stable growth, a 
growth more in harmony with the inherent genius and capabilities of the 
organism, was almost wholly left out of account. A supreme value was 
unconsciously attached to only one side of the problem, namel\^ that of 
the action of the environment upon the social organism in India — upon 
indigenous social life and ’Culture, -and the problem of education for India 
was sought to be solved not by utilising, and directing, and regulating the 
forces of life working within the bosotn of Indian society along evolu- 
tionary channels ; but by seeking to impose upon the last a wholesale 
scheme of life of a Western pattern, under the idea and belief that the 
environment thus created would effcctuall)' dominate the whole situation 
and succeed in ([uietly establishing the permanent su[)rcmacy of the new 
scheme over the old. 

(B; 

Hut the problem of education is not all or inerel)’ a question of creat- 
ing a certain environment for the social or the individual organism to be 
subjected to its influence. There is also the other rin 1 no u ss imi)ortant 
or vital consideration : How far will the organism co-operate with the 
environment tlius created ? The reaction ol tlie organism u[)on the 
environment is as mucli a factor in the case as the action of the 
environment upon the (organism itself. It is a too common fallacy to 
imagine that the organism has no other function than merely to aclapt 
itself to the environment, and to get modified, absorbed (a* assimi- 
lated in the process. The other alternative is that where the inborn 
qualities of an individual or a social unit are of a charactei which 
revolts at subjection to the particular environment amidst which 
it ’is placed, the organism sets itself to the task of moulding or modi- 
fy ingk it to suit the necessities of its own s[)ecial culture, its own 
genius, its own inherent characteristics. It is almost taken for granted 
that the duty of the individual organism is to subordinate itself to 
the environment — to “ adapt ” itself to the conditions imposed by the 
environment, for it is argued that such adaptation is the only way 
to escape extinction. The real truth, however, is that the environment 
"tixdsts or ought to exist as an aid to individuals in a society to afibrd^ 
oi)portunities for individual and social development along special lines 
characteristic of such individual and society. The environment is 
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there to aid the individual and the community at large, not to impede, 
hinder, or mislead. Thus, submission or adaptation to the enviionmeiU 
may have to be resisted if the need should arise, in the interests of the 
organism itself, because such submission may not always lead to the 
deepening and enriching of all that is characteristic of, all that is vital 
or essential to, the life of the organism; since it is clear that from this 
deepening and enriching of the inner life aloiVi prf)ceeds all creative 
activity- 

The bearing of all this on the educational policy and programme 
of the Government is that there is need to start with a clear conception 
as to whether the particular changes in the environment which arc 
sought to be introduced by particular educatfonal and other methods 
will ultimately react upon the Indian social organism in a manner 
consonant with its growth along natural, evolutionary channels : for 
otherwise such changes will be resisted and even thwarted (where th : 
opposition offered by the newer environment be not too strong), or, in tlu' 
alternative, merely submitted to, without prorlucing a real transforma- 
tion of character and hleals— a rebirth of society. :\n exalted scheme 
of British Imperialism may demand that Indian character should b* 
reshaped and remoulded to suit the panimount needs of a world-wlfle 
British lunpirc. But the whole problem is — Should the chang« s in 
the environment that may be induced b\' all the forces of an omnipotenl 
Government— be after all joowerful enough to combat and conquer the 
inborn tendencies and a[)titudes of the Itulian races to follow certain 
dominant lines of growth, which have been further strengthened by an age- 
long process of traditionary advance. “There can be no question,” observe^ 
a living Faiglish publicist, “ that the japanc.se have easily marie tliemselves 
heirs of the outward and material aspects of occidental civilisation and 
progress ; but they boast that the heart is still Ja[)anese. In othca* word^, 
it is more easy fora nation to change its coat than to chang'' its charactri 
It is nrit an (^utwarrl Init an inward diffcu'cnre tha* the Anrnic.ans ivgai i 
as a menace to tlunr civilisatir^n and their institutions.’’ dhis \\,y 
written in reference to the agitation over the American attitude of alont 
ness towards the japane.se on the Californian land question, in coAner- 
tion with which there recently appeared in the London Times, a letter 
from the American Admiral Mahan which was supported editorially 
by the great London journal. The Tokyo Press opposed the contention 
of the American naval officer in regard to the alleged incapacity of 
the japane.se for assimilating Western civilisation and pointed to 
Japan’s progress towards westernisation during the last fifty years* 
as proof of the nation’s ability to transform itself along occidental lines. 
The answer from the western point of view to the Japane.se contention 
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is further brought out by the writer from whom vve have already 
quoted, in the following words: — “ What the Tokyo Press and llie 
people of Japan generally fail to see, however, is that the incapacity 
for assimilation to which Western writers chieily refer ajid which 
occidental people have, for the most part, in mind is not a material 
but a moral transformation.”'^ 

It does appear that only where the life, culture and civilisation 
of a society is in a dying or decadent condition, — in other words, 
only where the social organism, by reason of its interior rottennes.s, is 
powerless in the face of external conditions, —does the social organism 
get itself translormcd into the shape and form imposed upon it 
by the environment. In all other cases, the organism is in a [J^sition 
to offer its choice, and either ada[)ts itself willingly to the environ- 
ment, because it is helpful to its growth, and so far as it is helpful ; or, 
opposes the external conditions, endeavouring to mould them to its own 
purposes and perhaps succeeding in the attem[)t ; or, lastly, it may suc- 
cumb -in the struggle against the forces outside, in which case the 
organism is mereiV suppressed^ but not destroyed. 

|PAkr Kir.st ICndedI 

* 'Die extracts arc from an artu lc entitled Jtipaii under Critinsni : An Ou/waru 
Transfonnaiion appearing in the C.’aleutta Statesnuin for August lo, 1913, I)ciny a 
reprint of a special article in the Tiuu\s of Indta^ liuinbay. 


ErrftU. .* — In the atxfve article^ on p. /y^, line /o (from bottom). 

after welfare of the State read , to use the phraseology 

in the same a r title., on p. joo, line J2 (from top), 
governance read the governance 

Also, in the sdme article, on f. 20 1, line 7 {from top), 
for must read it mu.st 
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PART III 


SKCTIOV I : Enri'XriOWL AND AIJAED .\[()\'r':\rE\ I'S 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

\Bein^ the Siihatance of a Lecture with lantern slide illustrations, 
ielivered some time a^^o by Mr. R. B. IJavell in The Little Iheatre^ 
London, under the presidency of the liarl of Plymouth?^ 

1. Hefore I show you the slides with which I am goinj^ to illustrate 
the work of the Indian master-builders, past and present, I will try to 
^tate briefly and concisely the real issues which have to be determined in 
[he building of the new Delhi. Many people seem to think that the 
vital issue in the^ whole case is what has been called a problem of 
“style” — and that in this connection there is a conflict between the 
interests or the ideals of India and of Great Britain. It is a thousand 
pities that any such conflict should arise or be suggested, but the 
reasons for it only ^exist in the minds of those who shut their eyes to 
patent facts and bring totali\' irrelevant side-issues into the debate. 

2. 'file plain facts are that for several centuries in Kurope— or since 
the intrusion of the antiquarian int<^ allairs of the practical builder 
building has, for the most part, ceased to be an art and become as 
iniK'h a mec'hanical op(‘ration as the making of gram(q)hones and 
grind-organs. .So instead of a livingsehool of architectural art in which 
national historical traditions and culture express themselves sponta- 
neously through the intelligence of highly skilled handicraftsmen,— as 
much in the laying of bricks and setting of stones as in architectonic 
design or in fine sculpture and painting, we have on the one side a 
school of archeological designers disputing about methods and certai.i 
academic abstractions called “ styles,” and on the other side a body 
nf riiechanical artificers who put up machine-made buildings not accord- 
ing to art but acc'ording to j)atterns of style — like th(‘ fas'hions of the 
milliner. 

I will not imlarge upon the disastrous efiect which this flcgrada- 
tion of a noble art has upon .social life and upon the cicativc powers 
of the nation at large, but I think it must be clcai to all thoughtful 
people that the reduction of a large class of .skilled craftsmen to a state 
^f intellectual .serfdom must lower national vitality and check the 
fJ^oral and spiritual progress of the whole community. A living national 

is a great educational force, acting as a constant .stimulus to 
iiational vitality and storing up in the mentality of the people an 
^vcriincreasing reserve of creative power which manifests itself in tlie 

4 
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v^ork of coming generations. The wonderful progress which Europe 
has made within the last few centuries in the direction of mechanical 
invention is the manifestation of the reserve of creative power stored 
up by the craftsmen of the Middle Ages. But the indiscriminate and 
reckless application of mechanical power to all forms of activity leads 
only to national suicide ; for by killing handicraft, it restricts higher 
intellectual effort to a comparatively small section of the community 
and makes the vast majority incapable of adding to the national re- 
serves of creative energy for the benefit of our posterity. 

4. Now in this question the interests of Great Jiritain and of India 
are absolutely identical. The craftsmanship of India is a part of our 
Imperial assets. The building of the new Delhi is, therefore, not a 
problem of style, but a problem of using Indian craftsmanship to the 
best possible advantage for the good of the whole I'.mpire. I am quite 
willing to admit the force of the argument that this is an occasion on 
which the paramount power should manifest its supremacy through 
its art. But it is cynical selfishness or utter foolishness to sa)' that on 
that account we must ignore the living art of India, d'herc are plent\' 
of instances in history of deliberate ruthless vandalism in the passion 
of warfare or religious strife, but none in which a great civilised 
nation deliberately and advisedly as a matter of State policy used its 
power over a subject people to prevent a free use of their artistic caj)a- 
cit)’. Greece did not do so in h'gypt. Rome did not act thus in 
(jreece, Muhammarlan conquerors in India began bv’ d(*stroyin", 
Hindu and Buddhist templ(*s, but endc'd by using Indi.m lemph^ 
men to create for them the great architecture which is ine-.t inaccuratcK 
and unhistorically called Indo-Saracenic. ^ 


I. Mr. Havell insists on this idea in the following quotation whidi we make 
from his paper on Indian Ihiilders and Public Word's Architecture submitted tn 
the All- India Industrial Conference, held at Calcutta, towards the end of Decembci, 
1911, and reprinted in the Hindustan Review for January, 1912. “ Although tlu- 

Moguls brought into Indian architecture notions of greater spaciousness and deco- 
.rative simplicity to which the Hindu builders readily adapted themselves, the new 
^development of it under Mogul rule came not from the teaching of Muhamtnadan 
I builders, but because they directed the skill of Hindu builders into new channels” 
(p. 17 ). So also in chapter vii (pp. 118-121, and pp. 140-141) of his “The Ideab 
of Indian Art” (John Murray, 1911) we read: — “Anglo-Indians have always 
ascribed tlie artistic triumphs of the Indian Mogul dynasty to the superior icslhetir 
genius of Islam ; but this is a quite untrue reading of Indian art history. They 
should rather be attributed to the wonderful Slate-crjift of the freethinker Akbai 
in rallying round his throne all the hereditary artistic skill of Hindustan, an(J ifl 
building up his empire with the Bhikti of Hinduism in much the same way as tlic 
Mikados of Japan used the national cult of Shintoism to strengthen theiy own 
dynasty. The Moguls in China, in Persia, in India, and wherever else they 'venh 
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5. Let us admit freely that the Paramount Power in the present in- 
stance has the full right to use its best artistic capacity: the question is, 

tissiniiiated the art of the races they conquered. The art of Fatehpur-Sikri and of 
Jeliangir’s great palace at Agia is essentially Hindu art. Abul Ka/.l, writing with 
full appreciation of con temporary painting, says of the Hindus: ‘Their pictures 
surpass our conception of things. Few, indeed, in the wliolc world are found 
equal to them.’ Flven in the Taj Mahall, the typical masterpiece of what we call 
Mogul art, many of the principal craftsmen were Hindus, or of Hindu descent; and 
how much Persian art owed to the frequent imf)ortation of Indian artists and 
craftsmen is never understood by European art-critics. The splendid Muhammadan 
architecture of Piiapur derived much of its grandeur and beauty from the skilful 
adaptation of Hindu principles of construction and ctesign. All the great monu- 
ments of Saracenic art in India surpass those of Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, and Spain, 
in the exact measure by which they were indebted to Hindu craftsmanship and 
inspired by Hindu idealism. Tlic mosques of Cairo and ('onslantinoplc seem 
almost insignificant in design and feeble in construction compared with those of 
iVijapur, Delhi, Fatehjmr-Sikri, and .Mimcdabad The jiainted stucco and the 
geometric ingenuity of the Alhambra are cold and monotonous beside the con- 
Mimmate (raft and imagination of the Mogul palaces in India. Saracenic art 
nourished in India ju^t so long as the Mogul TCmperois were wise enough to observe 
perfect impartiality between Musalman and Hindu. When the bigot Aurang/ib 
expelled all the Hindu artists and craftsmen whom his father and grandfather had 
.Ulracted to the service of the State, the art of the Moguls in India was struck 
witli a blight from which it never recovered. F-ven in the present day all that is 
most fine and precious in living Indian art is found in the art inspired by this same 
l^iakii produced by the descendants of the hereditary Hindu temple architects and 
('raftsmen whom Akbar the Great enlisted in his service to carry out all his public 
works, the imperial palaces, and mosques, as well as durbar halls, offices, stables, 
.md irrigation works. The quality of their craftsmapship is generally in no way 
inferior to the work of the Mogul time ; what they lack are the opportunities given 
llicm by the Moguls w'hich we have hitherto refused to them.’' (Ibid., pp. 1 18-1 Ji). 

Again on pp. 140-14!, of the same w'ork : — “ In architecture, Hindu idealism 
received a fresh impulse through dealing w'lth new constructive problems, and Islam 
ridded to its prestige by the magnillccn(,e of the mosques built w ith the aid of Jain 
riiwl Hindu temple craftsmen. Indi.in .Saracenic architecture testifies not so much 
lu the creativ^e genius of the Moguls as to their capacity for assimilating the artistic 
nllture of alien subject races. Christianity might have advanced much more rapidly 
111 India if its leailers had not, with the puritanii.al intolerance of Aurang/ib, refused 
to allow the genius of Indian art to glorify Christian Church.” 

A demonstration and exposition of the idea that what is 

tegarded as Indo-.Saraccnic Architecture is Indian to a much greater extent than it is 
Saracenic or Persian, forms the principal theme of Mr. Havell s latest woik entitled 
htdian Archifcciiirc, its Psycholoi^y, Structurt, dfui History fyo^^i the tirst Muhonima- 
(Kin Invasion to the Present Day : (John Murray, London, : 19^8 5 Price 30s. net). In 
dus monumental work there is a masterly study of the whole subject of Indian Archi- 
tecture, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, during the Muhammadan period of Indian 
history, and the author has demonstrated by an analysis of the characteristic features 
ttiid I details of what are knowm as the thirteen Indo-Saracenic styles, how all of 
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— Shall we show that capacity by ignoring Indian craftsmanship or by 
making the best possible use of it? For answering that question wc 
must consider without pride or prejudice the comparative state of 
the building craft in great Britain and in India. With regard to the 
former we have lately had an authoritative statement. A short time 

them are adaptatictiis of Hindu, [ain or IJuddhist ideas, rather than importations from 
abroad. We here cjuote a few illustrati\e |)assages from the book : (I1)id., p. 2)- 
“ For the vital creative impulse which insi)ired any period of Indian art, whether it 
be Jiuddhist, Jam, Hindu, or Muhammadan, one will only (ind its source in the 
traditional Indian culture ])lanted in Indian soil by Aryan i)liilosophy, which reached 
its*highest artistic expression before the Mogul dynasty was established, and influent cd 
the greatest w’orks of the Muffiimmadan period as much as any others. 'Fhe Ta), the 
Moti Masjid at Agra, the jami Masjid at Delhi, and the splendid Muhammadan 
buildings at Ilijapur were only made possible by the not less splendid monuments of 
Hindu architecture at Mudhera, Dabhoi, Khaiuraho, (iwalior, and elsewhere, ^\hu:Il 
were built before the IMogul Emperors and their \"i( cicn s made use of Hindu genius 
to glorify the faith of Islam.” 

“ The Anglo-Indian and the tourist ha\e been taiiglii to admire the tormer and to 
extol the fine jesthetic taste of the Moguls ; but the magnificent architectural works 
(jf the preceding Hindu period, when Indian sculpture and pti^nting were at theii 
zenith, but rarely attract their attention, though in massive grandeur and sculiituresciue 
imagination they surpass any of the Mogul buildings. Even the teim “Mogul 
architecture is misleading, for as a matter of f.u t there were but kwv Mogul buildeis 
in India. The great majority of the builders emphned b\ the Moguls- including not 
only the humbler artisans but the master-minds wliicli directed tliciii — were Indians, 
or of Indian descent. Some w^eic professed Muhammadans, but many were Hindus. 
Mogul architecture does not bear w’itncss, as we assume, to tlic liner .esthetic sense 
of Arab, l^ersian, or Western builders, but to the c\traoidinar> synthetical power ol 
the Hindu artistic genius.” (Ibid., p. 

So also on p. 13 w'c read : “ Of the thirteen !<;( al divisions of Indo-Muhanmuul.ui 

architecture enumerated by Fergu.sson, those of Oujeral, ( laur, and even that ol Jaunpiu 
in spite of its pointed arches, are so c onspicuousb Hindu in gener.il conception and 
in detail that it is evident at first glance that the builders .incl c raftsmen must h.i\n 
been almost entirely Indian, and prc^bably many of them Hindus. The jami Masjid 
and other moscjucs of Ahmcdabad are, as Fergussbn says, “ Hindu or Jain in every 
detail, ” only here and there an arch is inserted, not bcc.ausc it is “ w'antod con 
structivcly, but because it was a symbol of the faith." At first sight, the essential 
Iiidianness of the remaining Indo-Muhammadan styles, as classified by Fergu^son, 
is not so apparent. In two of the most important, namely, the Mogul and Eijapur styles, 
Fergusson and all other writers have ignored the Hindu clement entirely and treated 
them both as foreign to India. Here, I think, they are as mistaken as the arch.co* 
logical experts w'ho have attributed the inspiiatic^ni of Indian sculpture to the (Ineco 
Roman craftsmen of Gandhara. It is Indian art, not Arab, Persian, or Europeau, 
that we must study to find whence came the inspiiation of the 'i’aj Maliall and grea' 
monuments of Bijapur. They are mure Indian than St. I’anr^, (Jathedral aiyi 
Westminster Abbey are English.” Again, on p. 21 : - “'I’hcrc can be only one explan.i 
tion of the manifest architectural superiority of Muhammadan buildings in India 
to the monuments of Saracenic art in other parts of the world, whether it in 
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.ij^o ail annuunccnicnt a[)peare(l in The Times ^ that an influential 
( ommittcc called the Heaux Arts Committee of London had been 
formed. It includes many distinguished French and British architects 
and two of the experts ■* who have been called in to advise Government 
in the matter of the planning of the new Delhi. The object of this 
(_’ommittee is to introduce into this countr)' the swstem of teaching 
architecture followed' in the ateliers ' of Baris, as the first uctcssary step 
t Clear ds placitig the mrintccturc of (ireat Ihitai?/ a pen a sound theoretical 
basis. " That is an admission from the highest technical authorities that 
the great builtling tradition of this counti*}' is practically extinct, 
f.ngland must ap[)arcntly g<^ again to I'rance, as she difi in the Middle 
Ages, for instruction in the art of building. If s(y the logical seiiuence 
would be to allow I'rcnch architects to build the new Delhi for us. 
Hut is this really necessary ? Are we not, as usual, wasting our Imperial 
opportunities ? 

6. Ihirty years ago, h'ergusson, the great authority on Indian archi- 
tecture, wrote that ‘'architecture in India is still a living art, and there 

or Centnil A^ia. U is that in the (ii< 4 hlh and niiUli centuries 
of tlie Christian eia, ihe time of the' fiist Muliammadan inxasions of India, the 
Hindus uci'c— a-, holli Alhc'rum and Mahiniul of (dha/ni bore witness later— the 
iiiasler-builders par rvcetb'fnr of .Vsia, and probably of the whole world. The 
I’lijiact of Dlam upon India brought new ideas and stirred Indian builders to 
iifw' erealiv'O efforts, but Hinduism was as supia-ior to Islam in tlie arts of peace 
as Islam was to Hinduism in the arts of war. ’fhe Arabs, Tai tars, Mongols, and 
Persians w'ho came into India had much to learn from Hindu ci\ ilisation, and it was 
liom what they learnt and not from what the\ taught that .Muhammadan ait in India 
het anic great. 'I'he d'ai Mahall belongs to India, not to Islam.” 

77/e Tunes (London), J.uuiary lyij. 

V Mr, Edwin L. Lutxens, i.k.i i: a., and Mr. 11. \\ l.amhcslei, I'.R.l.n.x. 

-j. Atelier -an <irtibt studio m which pujiiK arc ir.iined in an\- art. “An 
International Deaux .\rl Committee of I.ondon, ' w(‘ learn from The '/////cv (January 
' “ has been foi med to establish ateliers of architeitine m this < ountrv on 

til® lines of the studios associated with the ‘ Ecole des Beaux .Arts ’ m IMris. A 
inimber of French aichiteits arc co-operating with their Britislwe/^ww in intro- 
thiling into IMighind the llcaux .Arts method of training and arc assisting in the 
picp.irations for opening the fust atelier in London." It is necessary to add that 
■he ‘ Iccole des Beaux Arts’ of I’aiis is .i priiu ipal institution in Fraia e for art educa- 
tion and is under the diieclion of the M mister of I'dne Aits and divided into three 
lions, those of Painting, Sculpture and An liilccture. 

5 . This portion in italics gives the official xiew of the Beaux Arts Committee 
‘•I London and not the individual opinion of Mr. Havell, being taken verbatim from 
t'be Times report of the scheme as explained by tlic Honoraiy Secretary of the 
* oj.flon Committee, Mr. K. Coulbuin Loxell, \.R.i.r..A., who “pointed out that the 
plan was to introiliue the Lrencli system of teaching, and in order thai 
proper ctmosphere may be imparhui., the diration loould he in the hands of 
t-h'au^ Arts mciu 'Lhe Committee felt that there was no recognised s)'stem of 
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alone the student of architecture has a chance of seeing the real 
principles of the art in action.”® He confessed that he had learnt more 
[)ractical architecture from watching the modern Indian builder at 
work than from reading all the text-books of Europe.^ If one could 
only inspire the natives with a feeling of pride in their work, he said, 
there seems little doubt that even now he could rival the works of 
their forefathers.^ “ No one,” l>e added, “ who has personally visited 
the objects of interest with which India abounds can fail to be struck 
with the extraordinary elegance of detail and propriety of design 
which pervades all the architectural achievements of the Hindus, and 
this not only in buildings erected in former days but in those now in 
course of erection in those parts of the country to which the barl 
taste of their European rulers has not )*et penetrated.” 

7, In plain words, the whole i)roposition is that British architects are 
justified in apjjlying to their h'rench brethren to pull them out of 
their arclijeological quagmire into which they have fallen, but rather 

teaching dcbign (in loiglancl) and the establishment of llic definite priiK.iples of the 
IJeaiix Arts atelier was the first necessaiy step towards placing .'Architecture on a sound 
theoretical basis.’’ 

0. Vide Ilisiory of Indian and Easlent Aiihitciliirc by I)i, James Fergusson, D.c.i . 
i .K.s., (Sic., (Vc. (London ; John Murray) nSgc; edition, i)p. s-(> : or 1912 revised edition, 
(under the editorship of Dr. James Burgess\ \ol. i, pp. 5-6. ’Fhe pass, ages to which 
reference is here made by Mr. Ilavcll are the following . - But more than this, 
architecture in India is still a living art, practised on the piinciplcs which caused its 
wonderful development in Europe in the 12th and i.^th centuries ; and there, consc- 
(|uently, and theic alone, the student of architecture has a chance of seeing the 
real principles of the art in action. In Europe, at the present day, architectuie 1- 
practised in a mannc'r so anomalous and abncjrmal that few, if any, have hitherlu 
been able to shake off the influence of a false s^'stem, and to sec that the art of 
ornamental budding c an be based on principles of common sense ; and that when so 
practised, the result not only is, but must be, satisfactory. Tho^e who have im 
oppoi tunny o<' seeing what perfeet buildings the ignorant unediuated native.^ of 
India arc now producing will easily understand hejw sLic^cess may be achieved, while 
those who observe what failures the best educated and most talented architccisjn 
Europe are constantly perpetrating, may, by a study of Indian models, easily ^sec 
w'hy this must inevitably be the result. It is only in India that the two systen^s can 
now be seen practised side by side— the educated and intellectual European alw a} 
failing because his principles arc wrong, the feeble and uneducated native as incM- 
tably succeeding, because his principles arc right. The Indian builders think onh 
of what they arc doing, and how’-they can best produce the effect they desire. In I'lc 
European system it is considered more essential that a building, especially m 
details, should be a correct copy of something else, than good in itself or appio 
priatc to its purpose ; hence the difference in the lesult.” • • 

7. Vide Dr. James Fergussons History of Indian and Eastern Archiiechtf^- 
1899 edition, p. 475 ; <^1* revised edition, vbl. ll, p. 169. 

8. Ibid., 1899 edition, p. 488 ; or 1912 revised edition, vol. 11, p. 185. 
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than allow Indian master-builders to help them, they should try to 
pull them into it also. How this can be reconciled with the best 
traditions of British administration in India I must leave others to 
explain. The Hic^hest Authority in this land has lately ^ivcn to India 
a Message of Hope and cjoodwill. Surely then it is the bounden duty 
of British architects to join with Indian builders in makin" the new 
Delhi an endurinq^ monument of these generous sentiments : in using 
art as neutral ground upon which East and West can reconcile their 
differences, instead of continuing to entrench themselves behind the 
walls of prejudice, seclusion and mutual distrust. Architecture may 
be a profession, a business, an amusement or a fashion, but it can never 
be a living art unless it is deep-rooted in the soil in which it grows. 

8. The practical means of making the best use of the Indian master- 
builder's intelligence and skill is a technical (jueslion which need not be 
discussed now, but I would commend it to the serious consideration of 
the London Committee of Beaux Arts. There is no special technical 
difficult)’ conn(?cted with it which does not occur in luiropc. 'fhe 
fundamental principles of the art of building arc the same in India as 
they are in luirope. The same methods which must he adopted b)' the 
architect in London to revive the traditions of good building crafts here 
ap[)ly also to the preservation of their vitalit)' in India. 'I'he architect 
wlio has a thorough grasp of sound architectural princif)Ies generall)' will 
have no more difficulty in appls'ing them to the study of the classical 
inndcls c)f India than he has in the case of luirooean morlels. [ti man\’ 
\va\'s the Indian problem is a much easi(M' on<‘ to solve* than tin* haiglish 
(MIC. It is easi(*r to keep a living ciaft aliv(' than to n* vitalixf* a dead 
one. It is much easier for the European architect to work sympathe- 
tically with Indian builders, so as to secure their intelligent and willing 
co-operation, than it is to work against them when they are dull 
mechanical copyists. This is not a question of Indian st) lcs 
luiropean styles, but of sound architectural principles against unsound 
archmological formularies ; of a living art against a dead one ; of a 
true Renaissance against a false one ; of practical craftsmanship against 
dileftante theories ; of real artistry against the shams and deceptions of 
fashion and of taste. 

« 

(AFTER SLIDES) ’ 

9. A short time ago the Government of India instituted an official 
fmquiry into the present state of the Indian building craft, but these 

9- A considerable number of photoj(rapbs of buildings, erected since the middle 
f'f the 19th century by the indigenous master-buildeis, have been reproduced in 
l^h-.|Haveirs recent work on Indiatj Architeclure^ i/s Psychology^ Structure^ (ind 
ili^ory from the Fird Mulummodan Invasion to the Present Da)\ (John Murray, 
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materials for enlarging upon the subject arc not yet available. I hope 
I have at least made clear to you that public opinion has been grievous- 
ly misled with regard to the condition of Indian architecture in the 
present day. The examples you have seen prove up to the hilt that 
beyond the middle of the nineteenth century India could build for herself 
without l^'uropean supervision, as well as hairope built in the Middle 
Ages : — that India then possessed a great school of living craft such as 
Europe has not known for many centuries, with all those vital qualities 
which enable a great tradition of living craftsmanship to adapt itself to 
the needs of the time in which it lives. I have shown you that building 
is still one of the most vital of Indian handicrafts, especially in [)arts of 
India which arc out of the tourist’s beaten track, and that there is to 
be found an abundance of fine architectural craftsmanship sucli as does 
not exist anywhere in iMirope at the })resent time. If the evidence on 
this point is not so strong as it might be, it is not because it cannot Ix' 
produced, hut because no one nowadays thinks it worth while to 

London, 191 O I'Lo followin.^ platos in this work me e'])r( s(‘ntativo of modn ii fiidi.in 
work : — 

IM.itt* Morrhant’s House, liikann. 

„ c\i — liuildinv's at Jodhpur. 

„ r\iv — A Modern Indian I'alare, Marwai. 

., ('XV'-.A Modern Indian I’alare, .Munslu (Ihat, l’)ennie<, 

rwi \ Modern Indian I’alare, ( lhus].‘i Ghat, I’onares. 
rsvii— A Modern Hindu 'IVmplr, Itrindaban. 
rw'iii A Modern Hindu Temple ( l)urj;;a 'I'empk', I’enares V 
,, (Ai\ Modern Indian S(‘ulptui(‘ ('I'emple at Kamnagar, r»enare^', 
r\\ - Modern Indian Srulpiure, (Ahmety reinple, F»enares 1. 

„ rwi— \ Modern Master buikk'rs bridge, Lashkar. 

,, ('wii - Siicet in a Modern Master-builders d'own H.ashkar). 

,, rwiii Details of Iknldings, LaMikar. 

„ rwiv— .A Modern Chhatri, Lashkar. 

„ r\x\i-.'\ Modern Master-buildei’s Railway-.Siation (AlwaiL 

„ rwvii- Modern Indian Srulpiuie, I’uri. 

„ ^wviii - N'eranda of a Modern House, Turi. 

„ r\\i\ (iateuay of a Modern I'emple, llenares 

The rolle( lion of photogiajihs leprodured in this book may jnesumabtr hf' 
taken to have been inrluded among those shown In slides by Mi, llavell at his Ler 
tiire in the Little Tlieatrc, I.ondon. We may note tlntl .Mr. Havell s book was publish 
ed before the (lovernment Report on Modern Indian Arrhiteriure embodying iIk* 
results of the official enquiry into tbe subject was published [ vide paragraph 9 et 
this article and the “ Supplementary Note ” on pp. 25 etc.]. We are, therefore, 
indebted to the indej)endcnt efforts of Mr. Havell himself for the photographs ami 
other materials — throwing so much needed light on the question of the work rf* 
modern Indian Master builders, — which have been made available to ns through h>^ 
most valuable and recent work on “ Indian .Arrbiieriiirc.” 

10. \^ide Supplementary Note, pp. 25 etc. 
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photograph a building unless it is at least fifty years old. However, in a 
few months time I hope the material now available will be largely 
supplemented by the official investigations now being made. 

10. I hold no brief for the Indian Public Works Department, but I 
have never, like the advocates of a Renaissance Delhi, charged against it 
that it has so malad ministered its official architectural monopoly that 
in 30 or 40 years it has destroyed the splendid indigenous building 
tradition of India, or rendered it incapable of serving the public 
purposes of the present flay as it has done in the last 2,000 years. On 
the contrary, I know that Public Works officers both in British India 
and in the Native States have been alive to the possibilities of main- 
taining this great tradition, and there arc not a few with long practical 
experience in India who will bear me out in asserting that if the 
Government of India will at last make up its mind to establish a 
consistent and national architectural policy in India, there is no reason 
why the Indian master-builder should not be given opportunities for 
maintaining under the British Raj those great traditions which his 
forefathers created in the service of former rulers of India. 


S U P P L E M R N T A R V N \[ 

[ Vide paragra[)h 9 of Mr. If.ivoirs article on “ Indian' Architecture ” (pp. 17-25) ] 

A short time the iiovenimm' of India instituted an official em^uiry 
into the prc'scnt state 0/ tlr Indian huddiny, craft, hut these materials for 

enlare^iny; upon the subject are not yet available / have shown you that 

builduty; one of the most vital of Indian handicrafts^ especially in parts 

of India which are out of the tourist's beaten trad, and that there is' to be 
founii an abundance of fine architectural craftsmanship <uJi as does' not exi^t 
anywhere in ICurope at the present time. If the evideiue on this point is not so 
strowe^ as it miffiit be, it is not because that it cannot be produced^ but because no one 
nowadays think it worth ivhile to photOi^raph a buildinif unless it is at least fifty 
yeai's old. Jloivever, in a fw months' time I hope the mateidal now available 
will be lari^cly supplemented by the official investiy;ations now beino- made." 

(tThis lecture by Mr. Havell was delivered on January 27, 1913. In June 
last the results of the official inejuiry were made available to the public in the 
shape of a “Report on Modern Indian Architecture (1913) '' with the following 
sub-title “ Types of Modern Indian Buildings at Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Ajmere, Bhopal, Bikanir, Gwalior, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur, with 
Notes on the Craftsmen employed on their Design and ICxecution : ” Printed at 
411 ahabad by Mr. F. Luker, Superintendent, Government Press, United Pro- 
vinces, 1913. Price Rs. 9 (13J'. 6 d.). 


|n. Vide Supplementary Note., pp. 25 etc. 

s. 
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The official inquiry of which the results are embodied in the above- 
mentioned Report was the outcome of a suggestion made in a Letter dated 
20th November, 1910 from the India Society of London to the India Office, 
that in view of the importance of investigating the principles and practice of 
the living ar^ and craft of India the officers of the Archceological Department 
might, as preliminary to a complete survey of living Indian Architecture, be 
instructed to photograph interesting types of modern Indian buildings in the 
districts in which they are engaged and to note on the craftsmen responsible for 
their design and decoration 'I'he whole point of the inquiry rested on the 
issue whether India had or had not still a living school of master-builders. For 
some time past all proposals for the greater employment under official auspices 
of Indian master-builders with a view to the development of indigenous Indian 
architecture were met by hostile critics at home and abroad, and especially 
by Anglo-Indian newspapers with the extremely pertinent remark, “Where 
are the Indian master-builders ? ” The Report just issued admittedly “ deals 
only with the locil architecture of a small portion of Northern India and that 
but briefly;” and, as we learn from the “Foreword”, it was, “in view of the 
importance attaching to indigenous architecture in connection with the building 
of the new (Capital of Delhi, which has been decided on since the India 
Society despatched their letter,” rather hastily prepared whhout collecting full 
information from all the localities. We understand from the answer given 
by the India Office to certain questions asked in Parliament by Mr. Joseph 
King, M.H., that this Report may be taken to he a preliminary volume and that 
other volumes may be expected in future.— But even within thc .se limitations 
the Report has done much towards laying at rest the doubts and (jueries of critics 
and has considerably strengthened the position advanced in the Letter of the 
India Society when they observe as follows : It is well known that their 

still exist all over India, e.specially in the Native States, a number of skilled 
master-builders descendants of the builders of the famous Hindu and Mughal 
monuments, who continue to build temples, mosques, travellers rest-houses and 
bathing tanks &c., as well as domestic buildings, in the traditional styles of 
Indian Art. So great an authority as Fergusson has stated that he learned more 
from one of these men of the secrets of architectural art as practised in the 
Middle Ages than he had learnt from all the books he had read, — and thaj, 
given the opportunities, they could even now rival the works of their 
forefathers.” % 

The Report embodies the results of inquiries made by Mr. Gordon Sanderson, 
Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
Agra, under the direction of Dr. J. H. Marshall, c.i.e., Litt.D., f.s.a., Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. The photographs, reproduced in Ninety- 
Three excellently executed Plates, were collected by Mr. Sanderson, and he is 
also responsible for the descriptive notes which accompany them. M. J. Begg, • 
F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Architect to the Government of India, has also furnished 
a very important introductory note on the development of Indian arphitecjpr^' 



Indian Architecture: supplementary note 

The framers of the Report have adopted as their motto the following 
extract from Fergusson’s History of Indian and FAistern Architecture : — “Archi- 
tecture in India is still a living Art, practised on the principles which caused 
its wonderful development in Europe in the 12th and r3th centuries; and 
there consequently, and there alone, the student of architecture has a chance 
of seeing the real principles of the art in action.” The views expressed by 
Mr. Begg and Mr. Sanderson on the results of this inquiry into the present con- 
dition of indigencous Indian architecture are in full accord with the spirit of Dr. 
Fergusson’s classic observation, as will be evident from the following extracts from 
the above-mentioned Report:—" These photographs should amply prove to any 
one who might have a doubt on the point the fact of the survival to the present 
day of a living tradition.” [PVoni Mr. Bcgg’s “ Note on the Development of 
Indian Architecture,” in the Report on Modern Indian Architecture^ p i.] 

“ The kindest, as well as the truest summing up of the case is to say that the 
art, though still living, is dormant, and the ({uestion with regard to it is this 
— is it worth re-awakening ? Should we allow it to die the natural death that 
from one cause or another has overtaken nearly all similar art traditions in other 
countries, or should wc give it a new lease of life? ” (Ihid., p. 2) 

“ The ([uestiori* is momentous, full of difficulty, not to be hastily dealt 
with, impossible to be answered without a very careful reviewing of the whole 
ground, yet imperatively demanding an immediate answer. The time has come 
for us to think out and declare a definite architectural policy for India ; just as 
we have thought out a railway policy and an educational policy. That is the 
message which the present burst of public interest in the ([uestion of Indian 
architecture secm.s intended to convey.” (Ihid., p. 2) 

“ I think the answer must be that the living tradition is an artistic asset 
of such incalculable value that we cannot afford to allow it to die out; that it 
is well worth re-awakening, even though the complete process should be lengthy 
and interim results not acceptable, may be, to all. The architecture may 

take a hundred years to find itself, and still be “ worth while” . That it 

can be so developed, that it can be made to supply all the complex needs of 

modern India in a manner in conformity at once with sound business principles 
arid with the canons of true art, I have no .shadow of doubt.” (Ihid.^ P-2) 

“ It is easy to try to brush aside this line of argument by the use of 
a feW(»vvitty opprobrious epithets. It is easy to call names, and architectural 
criticism, ^so-called, is peculiarly rich in them. One can well imagine that 
the beginnings of, say, the Italian renaissance were not unattended by vitupera- 
tion. The earlier products of that movement were probably considered to 
l>e illegitimate by the orthodox gothicists of the day. “Sham classicism they 
'\'ould be called. And while I have no intention of likening the re-awakening 
Indian art to Italian renaissance, still I hold that the former has in it 

tnherent potentialities of which it is impossible to foresee (as it is ungenerous 
disparage beforehand) the ultimate outcome. The truth is a great deal 
ut^ecessary apprehension and misunderstanding befog the idea of a developed 
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Indian style. The advocates of a Western manner propose (([uite properly) 
to adapt their style to the conditions of the country. That is, surely, to 
Orientalize it. But would not to do so be equally likely to result in a ** bastard 
product” as would, say, the Westernizing of Oriental art? There is, by the 
bye, a politer synonym for the adjective just quoted — namely “ natural.” 
But I am not proposing that we should Westernize Oriental Art, merely that 
we should modernize it, — a different thing. At Orientalized Western architec- 
ture the purist might justly look askance, not so at modernized Oriental archi- 
tecture. That could be, and should be living art. Nor am I advocating 
“ another futile revival ” (one of the ill-names that have been used in the 
present controversy). The survival of the living tradition is sufficient guarantee 
against that. Futility in all art movements has been due to a lack of convic- 
tion on the part of the artists, a desire merely for novelty in default of inspi- 
ration. But where in the world could the architect, who had lived long enough 
with the art of India to become imbued with a sympathetic understanding of 
it, find a more inspiring task than the development of that art, and the bringing 
it up to date ? Futility and banality and everything that means failure cannot, 
of course, be insured against with respect to any work or art movement. I 
say only that in this one there arc fewer elements of danger and more of hope 
than in most.” {IhuL^ pp. 2-3) 

V “ Can a developed Indian arcliitecture provide us with buildings that arc 
modern, convenient, economical ? I think so. Will they not rather be un 
practical and over-ornate ? 1 think not. All depends on the handling of the 
material, or rather on the architects who handle it. In spite of such individual 
examples as may be cited to support a contrary view, there is nothing really 
inherent in Indian art that deniands over-elaboration or unpracticality and 
inconvenience, even in the light of the most diverse and exacting modern 
requirements, There is no element calling for lavish expenditure that is not 
fortuitous, or that is not as capable as corresponding elements in other modes 
of architectural expression of being overcome by skill on the part of the 
designer.” (/^/V/., p. 3) 

“ Therefore I cannot see, if we declare it to be our architectural policy to 
develop Indian art, that we shall be transgressing the canons either of art or 
of common sense. To my mind we shall rather be transgressing both, if 
do not.” {Ibid., p. 4). ^ 

“ Our declaration of architectural policy could take no mofe suitable form 
than that of the manner of design we adopt for New Delhi. Our forefatheis 
of a hundred years ago sounded a certain note in the design of the earlier 
buildings of Calcutta, but that note has, I think it must be admitted, dwindled 
too often to a sorry squeak in later examples in the same city. Is it not arguable 
that this decadence was due to the keynote being oyt of tune with any indf ^ 
genous tradition ? It was something of the nature of a revival, erotic, for- 
tuitous, we introduced into India, and this, like others, has succumbed to the 
danger of revivals. Besides, it typed a period that is past-- that of the i|ere 
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Western occupation of the country. It would be a fitting thing if the archi-| 
tectural note we sound in our new Capital were to type the re-awakened India i‘ 
of the present and future. In this matter practical and economical considera- ^ 
lions seem to me to join hands with those which are artistic and sentimental, 
^Ye have got our art— why waste it ? We have got our craftsmen- -why employ 
them on work for which they have small aptitude—or (which is what would 
liappen) leave our best craftsmen out altogether ? There is nothing, as I have \ 
already said, in an Indian manner of design that makes it costly, indeed my* “ 
own experience goes to prove that the costliest manner for building in India ^ ‘ 
is a Renaissance or classical one. Again, why should a Western manner be 1'’ 
held to type most fittingly the spirit of the (Government of India ? Why should 
ilie style of our Capital be such as to express most strongly those alien 
characteristics in the administration which every year tend more and more to 
disappear ? And lastly, why sound again a note that is sure to dwindle into 
decadence as it has done before, rather than one more likely to be worthily 
sustained by the future generations of indigenous architects for whose advent 
we might well -make it our duty to prepare ?” pp. 4-5). 

“ The European architect is apt to be too hard on the Indian members of 
ih'j profession. It is, % perhaps, largely due to the fact that he does not appreciate 
the fact that native life in Native States has not appreciably changed since 
Mughal days. There is conse(|uently no marked change in the architecture, 
which is the expression of that life, 'riic* buildings illustrated here reflect the 
spirit of conservatism, They are suited to their requirements in every respect, 
and as such are embodiments of living art, with every right to a place in the 
history of architecture. The men who have been responsible for them possess 
faculties not only for constpuctioii but for design also, as well as a working 
knowledge of allied crafts such us carpentry and metal work.” (From Mr. 
Sanderson’s Notes in the Report on Modern Indian Architecture^ p. 17) 

“ In Rajputana, Indian life is very much the same as it was three or four 
centufies ago, and architecture is still a living art. in spite of the railways, 
telegraphs, and the visits their rulers and nobles pay so often to Western lands, 

It is almost purely native, and the building traditions are Still unbroken. The 
buildings of Bikanir, for example, as surely represent the life and character of 
thtAr occupants as do the low, small windowed and sturdy looking cottages, 
sheltering from the wind in some depression on a Yorkshire moor. Crowning 
all is *the spacious roof, whereon are spent the stifling summer nights, while 
below it are the apartments for the Zanana, screened from the gaze of the outer 
world by lace-like screens of perforated stone. Below these is the porch, with 
a small verandah at either side, wherein the master of the house may see his 
friends or transact his business, while the whole front is shaded by a series a 
chajjas which, with the sun at meridian, will shade more than half the wall 
l^oncath them. Assuredly, this architecture and the individual features which 
characterise it are the true expression of true Indian sentiment and of Indian 
gcniu|” pp» 20-.21). 
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“ Excellent master craftsmen there are in plenty, but they cannot be brought 
directly under the influence of education, and it is for the architect to guide 
them.” {Ibid.^ p. 22). 

“ Let me add that it has been extremely difficult to ascertain any of the 
names of the craftsmen engaged on the work of these buildings. They are 
of the humblest class, and several officials, who showed me over these modern 
buildings, ridiculed the idea of asking for their names and addresses ; indeed, 
several of the men themselves, when asked, looked on me with suspicion 
and, thinking that I might be on some other quest, gave me wrong addresses 
Nor was a short stay of a day or two in each place sufficient time in which to 
get together much information. However, if the men are wanted, they can 
readily be found.” ( Ibid, p. 6 ) 

“ There is no doubt that in British India the traditions of design and 
craftsmanship are in a stage of transition, as the photographs will clearly show, 
and this is largely dueto~I quote the India Society’s letter — “the spread ot 
European fashion among the English educated classes in India and to 
departmental procedure in [flacing a very high premium upon the work of 
designers and craftsmen who merely imitate the commercial art of Europe.” 

The truth of the (luotation from the India Society’s Iptter is only too well 

borne out by some of the buildings which are here instanced. Every one who 
has been in India knows the unhappy erections that are so freciuently met with 
in the “ average Cantonment Station. ” Let us not be too hard on those who 
built them ; for until lately they have seen, springing up in their midst, buildings 
of the most mediocre architectural quality, and, at the worst, they have been 
striving after an ideal and endeavouring to express in their buildings the 
results of European influence.” ( IbuU, p. 20 ) ' 

“ Some reasons for the inferior quality of the Indian architecture of 
British India have been suggested and the problem remains to find a 
remedy for this inferiority and at the same time to prevent those parts of 
India, in which there are as yet no signs of decay, being affected by it. ” {Ibid., 
p. 21) 

“ That the tjuality of the work of an Indian architect, when he embarks 
on a scheme involving other than purely native requirements, is not up to the 
standard of Europe, is owing to the fact that his knowledge of tradition is nbt 
backed up by a careful study of architectural history, design, and the use of 
modern methods of construction.” {Ibid,, pp. 17-18.) 

“ At Jaipur, the work of Lala Chiman Lall, the State Architect, calls for 
remark. His models for work on the new mausolea at Jaipur show originality 
and in his treatment of the newel and baluster is seen a happy combination, of 
Eastern and Western ideas. Here is an Indian architect erecting, in his tradi- 
tional style, buildings eminently adapted to the needs and customs of his 
people. ” ( Ibid., p. 21) 



BABU DINESH CHANDRA SEN’S “HISTORY OF BENGALI 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: AN APPRECIATION 

BY M. SYLVAIN LEVI, PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 

[Note Bv the Editor : — Prof. Sylvain Levi was born in Paris, on 
the 28th March, 1863. After a brilliant career at the University, he was 
raised to the dignity of a Fellow of Literature (Agrege des Lettres) in 
1883 and of a Doctor of Literature, in 1890. A pupil of the celebrated 
I'rench scholars, Abel Bergaigne and Ilauvette-Besnault, he soon made 
his mark in the field of oriental research, and gradually took his place 
in the foremost rank of European orientalists, lie was successively 
appointed Lecturer in Sanskrit at the Ecole des haute Etudes (Institute of 
Higher Studies) in 1886, Lecturer on the Religions of India in the 
Section of Religious Science in 1887, and Professor of Sanskrit at the 
College de France in 1894. Among his varied and numerous learned pro- 
ductions, the most important to us are his Lc Theatre Indien, which 
is an exhaustive and masterly treatise on the dramatical literature of 
India (published in Paris, 1890), and his great Ilistor)’ of Nepal in 
three volumes {J.e Xe/><i/ Etude historiqne d'nn loyaumc hmdou, 
published in Paris, 1905-1908). II is work on the Hindu Theatre referred 
to above is being translated into Bengali and published by instalments 
In the Bharati, a well-known monthly magazine issued from Calcutta. 
He has contributed original articles of the highest value, too numerous 
to mention in a short note, to many learned journals, and specially to 
the ^Journal Asiatique ; and numerous critiques on learned works, and 
articles in the field of oriental research to the pages of the Revue 
Critique, There are also several articles from his pen in the great 
Fr*ench Encyclopaedia (“Le Grande Encyclopedie”) on fndia, Hinduism, 
the Lokayatas, Hiouen Thsang, and similar other subjects of Indian 
interest. His thorough mastery of Sanskrit combined, as it is, with a 
knowledge of Chinese gives him a unique position among oriental 
scholars, and specially among those who have devoted themselves to the 
unravelling of those parts of the history of India which are cleared up 
by Chinese history and literature, and to the expounding of the theor>’, 
principles and history of the Mahay ana ox Northern Buddhism,—! he 
Buddhism of Tibet, China and Japan. Extracts from some of his 
lengthy articles extending altogether to over a hundred pages of the 
Journal Asiatique were translated into English and published in the 
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Indian Antiquary for 1896-97 ; while also English versions by various 
English scholars of several of his articles on the Kharoshthi alphabet, 
on the missions of the Chinese Wang Hiuen-tse to India, on the 
inscriptions of the Kshatrapa Kings of Western India, and on similar 
other subjects, have been published in the pages of the same learned 
periodical (Vide Indian Antiquary {ox 1903, 1904, 1906, etc.)] 

“ Monsieur D. C. Sen has devoted his life to the study of Bengali literature. 
In 1897, he published a history of the Bengali language and literature, written 
in Bengali, which marks an epoch. Since then he has carried on his researches 
and has succeeded, with his persevering efforts, in bringing out a mass of 
forgotten texts, which take u.s centuries back as far as 1000 a . d . For a neo 
Sanskritic language of India, like a neo-Latin language of Europe, it is a 
glorious and a respectable age. But Bengal has still other claims to put 
forward. In India, where everything assumes a gigantic appearance, Bengali, 
hardly known by name to Europe, is a language spoken by 45 million people. 
And the population of Bengal, more than the whole of the rest of India, has 
an intelligence, vivid, supple, fine and brilliant. Phu'^ed by nature in a ha[)[)y 
country, under the heat of the tropical .sun, on the banks of immense rivers, 
they enjoy a simple and easy life. Undoubtedly Bengali would have been 
reckoned amongst the great languages of Universal Literature, had not Sanskni 
at first, and later on Persian (after the Mahomedan conquest) driven it for a 
long time to the rank of a subject and vulgar language. 'I’hough it lost ;i 
materialistic fame, it has gained in real and true life. It is in Bengali that we 
have the enigmatic cult of “ Dharma ” where Buddhism, thoiigh altered in 
appearance, is hardly concealed under the Brahmanic mask ; it is in Bengali 
that Chandidasa sang his songs of passionate love, in which religious symbolism 
barely disguises the ardour of the sense. The pious zeal of the country-folk, 
the demands of an insatiable practice of recitation provoke numerous trans- 
lations; the Ramayana, the Maha-Bharala, the Bhagavata are in Bengali, 
retouched and altered, to suit the ever-changing public taste ; legends of obscuic 
origin, unknown to Sanskrit, thus find their way into the' framework of the epics. 
The preaching of Chaitanya settled, at the commencement of the i6th century, 
the fortunes of the Bengali language ; around the apostle who preached itiic 
cult of Krishna, the new ideal of a religion of love free to all, there sprang up 
a rich growth of hymns, recitations and poems. But the lofty itJeal of 
Chaitanya was lowered and degraded by his successors. But the language 
now cut and chiselled, afforded a very rich vehicle of thought. This was tlie 
age of court-literature and studied artificiality. Occidental genius, introduced 
by the British conquest, dislocated and broke, up the framework of the past. 

“ The new administration would have no more of the dreamers^ and bards' ; they 
wanted clerks and mechanics. Bengali since then has become the vehiefe 
positive knowledge. But at the very hour when *its destiny was transformed, 
the genius of Bengal gives birth at once to ^^e richness of the past ajad tlie • 
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hopes of its future in the glorious personality of Rammohan Roy, an apostle, 
a thinker, a controversialist, and a man of action, nurtured upon the Upanishads, 
the Bible, and the Koran. The narrative of Mr. Sen closes in 1850, at the 
threshold of new Bengal, before the advent of the journalists and novelists. 

“ One cannot praise too highly the work of Mr. Sen. A profound and 
original erudition has been associated with a vivid imagination. The works which 
he analyses are brought hack to life with the consciousness of the original 
authors, with the movement of the multitudes who patroni.sed them and with 
the landscape which encircled them. 'Fhe historian, though relying on his 
documents, has the temperament of an epic poet. He has likewise inherited 
the lyrical genius of his race. His enthusiastic sympathy vibrat^ through all 
his emotions. Convinced as every Hindu is — of the superiority of the 
Brahmanic civilisation, ho exalts its glories and palliates its shortcomings; 
if he does not approve of them he would excuse them. He tries to be 
just to Buddhism and Islam; in the main he is grateful to them for 
their contribution to the making of India. He praises with eloquent ardour 
the early English missionaries of Christianity ; he is even ready to compare 
Carey with Chaitanya. The appreciation of life, so rare in our book-knowledge, 
runs throughout the work. One reads these thousand pages with a sustained 
interest ; and one loses sight of the enormous labour which it pre-supposes ; 
one easily slips into the treasure of information which it presents. I'he 
individual extracts quoted at the bottom of the pages offers a unique anthology 
of Bengali, 'fhe linguistic remarks scattered in the excursus abound in new 
and precious mtterials. Doubtless a harsh critic may pick up errors of detail 
mainly amongst ihe fringes of ih subject, in the matter of Buddhism, of 
ancient history, etc., but the sr»ber and solid virtue of the wojk will not remain 
(luile unimpaired. Mr. Sen lias given tn his country a model which it would be 
difficult to surpass ; we only wish that it may provoke in other parts of India 
emulations to follow it.”# 


*The above is an English Translation, reprinted from the “ Bengalee ” newspaper 
of Calcutta (April 18, 1913), Professor Sylvain Levi’s review of Bahii Dinesh 
Chandra Sen’s ‘‘History of Bengali Language and Literature,” Calcutta, 1911, 
appearing in the “ Revue Critique ”, of Paris, January, 1913. 
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BABU DINESH CHANDRA SEN’S “ HISTORY OF BENGALI 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE ” 

SOME IMPORTANT POINTS RAISED BY PROP. H. C. CHAKLADAR. M.A. 

To The Editor, Dawn 

Dear Sir, 

. Babu Dinesh Cliandra Sen’s History of Bengali Language and 
Literature published under the distinguished auspices of the Calcutta 
University is a production of the highest merit and importance. The 
author has done signal service to the cause of Bengali Language and 
Literature, and his work has been appreciated not only by our own 
countrymen, but has also elicited the highest commendations from 
European savants like Prof. Sylvain Levi and Dr. H. Kern. But a 
number of points raised by Mr. Sen in the First Chapter of his work 
having seemed to me to be unsound I have taken the trouble of making 
an independent investigation into them, and am at present of opinion 
that the conclusions in regard to them to whic'h Mr. Sen has come are 
presiimablv inaccurate. I accordingly propose to draw Mr. .Sen’s atten- 
tion to tliem and ap|)end the reasons wluVh constitute the basis of my 
opinion on the points raised. I am fnlly sensible of the great respect due 
to Mr. Sen, the worth of whose researches into the Bengali Languagi^ 
and Literature is beyond all cavil ; but I feel that a junior C()llaborator 
in the same field should not he deterred from l)ringing before the public 
the results of investigations of his own for fear (^f .stirring up contro- 
versies. 

Kipon Collkck, \ 

Calcutta, • Yours truly, 

fn/y JO, ip/j. ) Hakan Chandra Chakladar. 

P 

Was Bengal interdicted by Manu?— On page 4 of his book under the 
heading — ‘Bengal Interdicted by Manu’ — Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen makis 
the following observation : — “ 'Fhe codes of Manu, while including Bengal 
within the geographical boundary of Aryyavarta, distinctly prohibit all contact 
of the Hindus with this land, for fear of contamination.” In support of this 
statement he has quoted in a footnote on the same page the following verse : — 

r— Manu” 

• * In the present article, 1 have been compelled to adopt n (italicised) for ^ ; anef s* 
(kalit ised) for V- The learned reader will be pleased to make some allowance for the 

difficulties of a writer whose resources are limited by the supply of tyi>es it| an 

ordinary Indian Printing Press—H. C. (?, 
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The verse means : “ Any one visiting the countries of Ang\ (modern 
Bhagalpur district), Vanga (Bengal), Kalinga (CXissa and Ganjani Saur^shtra 
(Gujrat) and Magadha (Behar;, except on pilgrimage should go through a rite of 
purification,” M]^ Sen has here simply attached to the verse the name of Manu, 
but has not mentioned the chapter of the Manu-Samhita where it could be 
found, nor has he given any references to the particular edition of Manu where 
the verse was given. None of the editions of M urn that I have been able to 
consult gives the verse. ’It could not he found in the text of Manu ‘ edited by 
the renowned German scholar, Dr lulius Jolly, Pu.d., after collating numerous 
manuscripts. Nor could this verse be traced in the stand ird English translation 
of Manu by Prof. G. BUhler in the Sacred Books of the East Series (vol, xxv). 

I also looked for it in that excellent edition of Manu edited by the late llon’hle 
Rao Saheb VLvvanath Naraya/^ Ma//dlik, c.s.i. ^:c., and published at Bombay 
with six commentaries ; but I have not come across the verse (pioted by 
Mr. Sen either among the original texts in that book, nor in the appendix which 
furnishes numerous verses (pioted in various Sanskrit books on Hindu Law 
as belonging to Manu but which are not to be found in the available editions 
or manuscripts of the work. Under the ciicum>lanctjs the conclusion forctis 
itself upon us that the authority of Manu cannot properly be (jiioled in con- 
nection with this vefse. In all likelilujod, it occurs in some of the later and 
minor ‘ Dharma-.Sastras ’ or Co les of Eiw, for 1 found thU it is (pioted by 
fnanendra Saraswati in his commentary, the Tattwabodhin}^ to the Sanskrit 
Grammar SiddJidnta Kaumud'i while explaining the Vd>dttka-Stffm 

in the chapter on . But even here the author does 

not say that it is (.quoted from Manu, but simply says ^rT ^’HTTcT, signitying that 
the verse according to him occurs in one or other of the Smriti works.-’ 

IT 

Are the Horiuzi (Japan) Manuscripts written in Bengali Character?— 

In a footnote at page 2 of his book, Babu Dinesh Chandra Son remarks 
that Jhe palm-leaf manuscript of the Buddhistic work, “ Ush«isha Vijaya 
Dharam”, which is in the lloriii/ci temple in Japan, ami a facsimile of 
which has been puhlish'^d in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, No. 
111,^^“ is written in a character, which we consider to be identical with 
that prevalent in Bengal in the 6th century.” Mr. Sen has not stated his 
reasons for thinking so, nor is it evident what particular character is referred 

1. '^Mdnava- Dh iyma-Sdsfm-X\\(i Code of Manu, original Sanskrit Text 
critically edited according to the Standard Sanskrit Commentaries, with critical 
notes by J. Jolly, PH. D.; London, 1887. 

2. Vide the Siddhdnta-Kaumudl with the TiittvalDodhini commentary of 
Jnanendra Saraswati, edited by \^ L. .Shaslri Pansikar, 4^1 cdii., Nir/zaysagar I re^s, 
I'uiiibay, 1908, page 449. 

I. The Ancient Pahii-Leavcb containing the Prajfui-Paramiia-IIridaya-Sutra 
and the Ush;/isha-ViJaya-Dhdra;/i, edited by F. Max Muller and Buniyu Nanjio with 
an appendix by G. Buhler, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1884, Anecdota Oxoniensia— 
Aryan |ei*ies, No. III. 
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to by him as prevalent in Bengal in the sixth century. The alphabet in 
use in Bengal at the time must have been the Gupta Character which was 
in use over a considerable portion of India. It is not known that any 
other special alphabet was in vogue in Bengal ; on thdV)ther hand, the 

writing on the Horiuzi palm*leaves resembles, as Prof. G. Biihler has 
shown, the alphabet in use for several centuries throughout almost the whole 
of India. We quote from Prof. Biihler’s remarks in the appendix added 

to the work referred to above (p, 88) : — “ The close agreement of the much 
later Nepalese Mss. and of numerous inscriptions from all parts of India 
with the forms of the Horiuzi palm-leaves, shows that this alphabet was not 
exclusively cultivated by the Buddhists or peculiar to Northern India, but 

enjoyed a widespread popularity down to the end of the ninth century, and 

perhaps later. At present it survives only in the Aarada ( ^TTT^T )of Ka^mir, 
which probably branched off in early times.” We see, therefore, that there is 
no paleographic reason to assign to Bengal in particular the honour of having 
originally produced the Horiuzi palm-leaves. These palm-leaves are supposed 
by Prof. Max Mullef'* to have belonged to Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth 
patriarch of Chinese Buddhism. Now, ilodhidharma was the son of a 
King of Southern India, ^ and about a.i>. 526, “ Bodludharma, after having 

grown old in Southern India, reached Canton by sea.”* So that if wr, 
suppose that the palm-leaf manuscripts were carried by Bodhidharma from 
Southern India to China, we might expect that the alphabet used in writing 
them was South Indian, rather than that of Bengal. Therefore, there is no 
consideration which might justify us in assuming that the Horiuzi palin- 
leaves are written in Bengali characters of the sixth century. 

Ill 

(0 

Is Bengali a Paiwchi Language?— On pages 4 and 5 of his book, Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen makes the following remarks relative to the particuldr 
group of Prdkrita-s to which the vernacular dialect of Bengal has been assigned 
by the grammarians. I have taken the liberty of quoting this rather lengtliy 
extract from Mr. Sen’s work in order to give his argument in full. “'I he 
Buddhist priests had already, in the latter part of the tenth century, beaun 
to write books in Prakrita called the Gouda Prakrita, This Prakrita was 
called by the grammarian Krish/m Pa;«dit, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, as a/form of Paiidchi Prdkrita or a Prakrita spoken by the evil spirits. 
The rules specified by him, in his celebrated grammar Prdkrita-Chandrika, 
as peculiar to our dialect, apply to it up to this day. According to him T and ^ 
change into ^ and and ^ is pronounced as ^ in this form of Prdkrita, 
and of IT, % one form only is found in current use. These are, generally 

2. Vide Prof. Max Miiller’s Letter printed in the Transactions of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at London, pp. 124-128. 

3. Vide Chinese Buddhism by ReV. J. Edkins, D.D., p. 86. 

4. Ibid^ p. 100. 
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speaking, the characteristic features of spoken Bengali up to this day and our 
old manuscripts are full of examples of them, 'i'he reasons which made Krish/ra 
Pa//dit give our language the contemptuous name of Paixachi Prakrita, are 
not far to seek. It is the same that made Manu condemn all touch with this 
land. The dialect of the Buddhist people, in which the Buddhist priests 
were writing books, could not be accepted by the San.^kritic school which arose 
with the revival of Hinduism.” * Again, on page 10 of his book, Mr. Sen speaks 
of “the despicable Pai.fdchi Prakrita of Bengal.” Mr. Sen appears to think of 
the term Pai.dchT (TST'Rt) as being a specially contem[)tuoiis epithet coined by the 
grammarian Krish;/a Pa;/dit and applied to the vernacular dialect of Bengal 
because it was used by Buddhist priests in writing certain books. Now, with 
all deference to Mr. Sen’s authority I b(;g to point out that besides containing 
minor inaccuracies with regard to the date of Krish;/a Pa//dit and the import- 
ance of his book as a work on Pnikrita grammar, the statement by Mr. Sen 
quoted above sets forth opinions which are not substantiated by facts. I shall 
show below that the phonetic jK‘culiarities noted by Mr. Sen as belonging to 
Paidchl Prakrita arc most of them, characteiistics of Magadhi Prakrita, according 
to the Prakrita grammarians, not excluding Krishna Pa-^/dit himself, who appears 
to hold views differ'^nt from those for which Mr. Sen holds him re.sponsible ; 
and that it is of Magadhi I’nikrita, that Bengali is considered to be an offshoot, 
according to modern scholars. It will also be seen that the term Pai.yachi is 
as old at least as the third century u.c., and that whatever may have been 
its origin, the name had nothing to do with Buddhism or Buddhist priests at all. 

(2) 

Before [)roceeding to discuss whether Bengali is a Panachi or a Magadhi 
Prakrita, it would be desirable to speak a few words about the main classification 
(jf the Prakrita languages, According to the Indian grammarians, the word 
Prakrita means a language which has for its TOfH or origin .Sanskrit, ^ and it is 
divided generally into four classe.s, viz., Mahdrashtrl (’TT^TTT^), which w’as Prakrita 
par excellence, .Sauraseni (rflT€^), the language of Central India, Magadhi 
and Paiidclu Phis is the classification adopted by the 

oddest and the most authoritative of Prakrita grammars, viz., the Prakrita- Prakaja 
of Vararuchi, who is also known by his ^c:otra or family name as 
Katyayana and is now believed by ICuropean scholars generally to be the same 
persdn as the celebrated author of the Varttlkas on Pa/n'ni’s grammar, 3 Old 
Indian authors, grammarians, lexicographers and others speak of him indiffer- 
ently as cither Vararuchi or Katyayana. The German scholar, Jacob Wackernagel 
whose grammar of the Sanskrit language, Altindische Grammatik (or Ancient 

I. Hemachandra says in his grammar (i, i), I 

that is, ‘TheW^fn oiigin is .Sanskrit; that which is derived from 
It or comes out of it, is Prclkrita.”--\bde Grammatik der Pnikrit-Sprachen by R, 
Pis(^el, Strassbiirg, 1900 ; page i. 
y Ibid., pp. 34*35- 
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Indian Grammar) is considered by European scholars to be the best of its kind 
and the most exhaustive, places Katydyana or Varariichi in the third century 
before Christ.® Vararuchi’s great work has been published by Prof. E. B. Cowell 
with the commentary, Manorama of Bhamaha, and also with notes and an 
English translation. The Prakrita grammarians who flourished after Vararuchi 
generally accept Vararuchi’s classification, some of them like the celebrated 
Jaina author, Hemachandra, adding to the list, arsha or ardhamagadhi, 

Chulikapairdchika and Aj^bhramsa which 

are rather sub-classes of Prakrita. All the Prakrita grammarians from Vararuchi 
downwards have given rules specifying the changes that Sanskrit words undergo 
in each of the various forms of Prakrita. 

( 3 ) 

Now let us j)roceed to examine with the help of the Prakrita grammarians 
how far the phonetic changes mentioned by Mr. Sen would justify us in assu ning 
Bengali to be a Pai.vachi dialect. We shall begin with Krislv/a Pa//dit whom 
Mr. Sen has cited as his authority. Mr. Sen lias not told us whether he 
consulted Krish/^a Pa/zdit’s work, the Prakritachandrika in a manuscript or in 
a printed form. So far as 1 am aware, the wliole of the Prakritachandrika 
has not been published anywhere, but large extracts from it Ijavt been included 
by Professor Peter Peterson at pages 342 348 of his Third Report of Operations 
in Starch of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Circle^ April 7884— March 
1886, Krislvza Pandit did not flourish in the twelfth century as laid down by 
Mr. Sen, but tow'ards the end of the fifteenth. His uncle Rdmachandracharyy«i 
on whose work, the Prakriydkaiimudi, he wrote a commentary, has been 
placed by Dr, R. 0 . Bhandarkar at about 1450 a.d. ; also according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, Rrish;m’s family “ belonged to the Andhra country or, in other 
words, it was a family of Tailanga Brahmans devoted to the study of the 
Rigveda and belonging to the Kaundinya Got rad 

3. Vide Altindischc Gnvnmatik von Jacob W’ackcrnagel, Teil i, Lautlehre. 
Gbtingen, 1896 : p. In. 

4. Report im the Scan h for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Preii- 
dency during the year 18SJ-S4 by Dr. Hamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph. i>., 
Bombay, 1887 ; pages 58-59. Vide also A Fourth Report of Operations in Search if 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Circle^ April j 886- March i8g2^ by Professor 
Peter Peterson ; page xxii. In his note on Krish/ra Pa«dit, Professor Peterson 
observes, “ Krishna was author also of a commentary to the PrakriydkauifiiKli 
of Ramachandra. For our author see Bhandarkar’s Report, 1 883-84, p. 59. According 
to Bhandarkar, Ramachandra, who w’as our author’s nephew, lived about 1150 A.D.” 
This date given by Prof. Peterson is evidently a slip, inasmuch as the Report 
of Dr. Bhandarkar to which he refers us expressly mentions the date as 1450. 
Moreover, Prof. Peterson has made a confusion between the uncle and the nephew, 
as according to the genealogical table of Krislvia’s family given by Dr. Bhandarkar 
Ib the report referred to above, Krishna was the nephew of Ramachandra and not 
vice versa. As Krishna wrote a commentary on Ramachandra’s work, he must have 
been considerably younger than the latter. 
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As regards Mr. Son’s statement that Krish/?a Pa«dit’s Prdkritachandrikd was 
a ‘t^lebrated grammar’, the fact appears to be that it was avowedly a childreit’s 
manual, as the author himself says; ‘*I am 

preparing the Prakritachandrika for the sake of children” (Prof. Peterson’s 
Third Repori^ p. 343). The celebrated German scholar, the late Dr. Pischel, in 
his well-known work Grammatik det Prakrit- ^prach^n calls the Prdkritachandrikd, 

‘ eine diirftige arbeit ’ — * a poor work ’ (page 44). 'I'he work consists of sutras 
in verse and a commentary in t)rose by the Pa;/dit himself and contains numerous 
extracts from other grammarians such as Pharata, Bharadwdja, Hemachandra, 
Vi.rwanatha etc. 

Now, in the extracts from the Prdkritachandrikd given by Prof. Peterson 
in his Third Report (p. 344), we find the following express statement of 
Krish?m Pa^zdil: iTl, ^ ^ “In 

Mdgadhi T is found to be changed into ^ into «r, ^ into ^ and or the 
nominative affix into or the locative form.” Here, then, we find the author 
cited by Mr. Sen himself as his authority speaking of two of the charac- 
teristics of Bengali viz., the change of T into ^ and of ^ into v as belonging 
to Mdgadhi and not to Paii'dchT as Mr. Sen would have us believe. In fact 
the.sp two changes »have been mentiMicd by all Prdkrita grammaiians as we 
‘•hall show below, as the principal distingui'^hing ( haracteri.stics of Mdgadhi. 
'riie celebrated cramniLii ian Hemachandia who fiouri.vlud 1088 — ir72A,D., 
and whose woik, the Siddha-IIcmachiindra is called by 1 )r. Pischcl as “by far 
the most important of all the Prdkrita grammars yt t publidicd," gives the rule 
i.e. *‘^:inil TT arc rt '•pK ii\cly .‘•iibslituk d fia T and ’ {Siddhn f/evta 
linnJ/a, .Adhyaya viii, Pada iv, Suira j.SS).- Kramadovarn who is suppo.scd 
by Piof. Pischel to have !i\ed lx fou* 1 lemachaiidia, gi\e.s the following two lu’es 
in the eighth <'haj ter Prdkn/afuJa of his grammar called Sarnkskipfa- 

S ‘,ri: -■qinssTT v:* ? It and ft li ^ », i.c. “ In Alagadln if is substituted 
for Tsr and and ^ for T”. '■ 

Another Prdkiila gr.nnmar, the Prdhr 'tarrfpdvatdra, based on the Vdinukisntra 
by Simhardja son of .Samudrabandhayajvan, has the following about the 

vi.i-Tadh'r — ‘ 1 ^ 1 — 

‘ ■ 

. 5. Hcmachandra’s book is named Siddha-Hemachnnihnm^ bring dedicated 
to Siddharflja and written by Ilcmacliandra ; the first seven chapters of 
tins wArk deal with Sanskrit grammar and the eighth rs devoted to Priiknta 
gr-ainmar. The eighth chapter again is divided tnlo four padas, of which 
the fourth treats of the various classes of Pr-akrita. It has been published by Mahdbala 
Ki'ish;;a, Bombay, Sam vat 1929 and also in two parts by Prof. R. Pischel, Halle, 
1H77 and 1880. Hemachandra’s Sutras about the Magadhi Prakrita have also been 
gi'cn in Prof. Cowell’s edition of Vararuchi’s Prakritaprakaji'a, p. 18 1. 

6. Vide Prof. C. Lassen’s Instifufiones Linguae Pracriiicae-V^axmy 1837, 
393 ; it is a work written in Latin on PriCkrita Grammar, furnishing extracts 
from many of the Indian grammarians. The entire PnVkritapada of Kramadij-vara 
was ako published by Rajendralala Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica. A 

new etiion of this pada was also published in Calcutta in 1889. 
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I ‘ In IVtagadhl, ^ and are .substitutt^cl respectively for ^ and X” 7 On 
the other hand, Simharaja’s grairiniiar gives iltlder- Paii^chl the sutra 
“ 9 is substituted for it and in Pabachi this records a 
linguistic process which is the direct opposite of that obtaining in Berigalh 

We now turn to the oldest Prakrita grammar, the Prhkritaprakdsa 
of Vararuchi. Vararuchi gives in Sutra 3 of the eleventh chapter of his book 
which deals with the Mdgadhi Prakrita, the rule — ‘ '5r#t: N:/ i,e. ^ «r is sub- 
stituted for ^ and ^ in Mdgadhi and also under Sutra 5 of the same 
chapter, the commentator furnishes as examples the Mdgadhi forms 
and for the Sanskrit words and fsiWT: , showing the substitution 

of ^ for T in Mdgadhi. 

Coming down to our own times, we find Dr. O. A. Grierson stating, that “in 
Mdgadhi r becomes /. Here also 9 and ^ become ST , a peculiarity still 
preserved by the modern Bengali also Dr. R. G. Pihandarkar says, “The 
Bengali reduces all the sibilants to it like the speakers of the M;igadhi.” 

From what we have said above, there cannot be any doubt that the 
rule of substitution of ^ for T and of it for TSf and 9 , belong to Mdgadhi 
Prakrita and not to Pai.fdcbi as averred by Mr. Sen ; and further we have 
shown that Krish//a Pandit himself on whose aiithorilyi Mr. Sen avowedly 
relies is of the very same opinion. 

(4) 

We shall next take up the other two phonetic changes mentioned by 
Mr. Sen, vi^., the pronunciation of ^ as ^ and of as «T . From the extracts from 
Krish?/a Pa;^dit^ book given by Prof. Peterson, I cannot find what the Pa//dil 
.says of them. By the other Prakrita Grammarians from Vararuchi downwards, 

7. y\c\(i Prd/cn/arupd’i'dfitnr vAiiiid hy i". null/sch, London, 1909; page M8 
Simharaja’s work is a redaction and a rommeniary of an oUl j^iainmar known ;is 
the Vahnikisuirn^^ after the manner of Bhattojidikshlt.i In Ins Si(hiJh\nitihnuuiuil'i 
Dr. Hultzsch says )n the introduction to his hook fp. iv), “Simliaiaja dl»l not 
compose the rules themselves, hut drew on the .same rollcrlion of sutras which, in llieii 
original sequence, are known to have l)cen commented on by Trivikrania, 

as Pawini’s aphorisms by the authors of the Ka.vika commentary.” Tlie date of 
the Valmlkisutras is not known ; that of Trivikrama sometime between the 13th and 
the 15th centuries. SimharJija is known to he later than Bhattojidlkshita. 

8. Ibid., p. 92. 

9. Vide The Prakrita-Prakasa or The l^rakrita grammar of Wararuc^in^willi 
the commentary Manorama of Bhaniaha. With notes and an English Transla- 
tion by E. B. Cowell, m.a.. Second issue : London, 1868 ; pp, 89 and 179. See also 
Lassen, op. cit., p. 391. 

10. Cowell, op. cit., pp. 89 and 179. 

n. Vide Encyclopcvdia Britannica^ nth edition, vol. xxii, article Prakrit hy 
Dr. G. A. Grierson, c.i.E., Ph.i)., D.Litt. • ^ 

12, Vide Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ vol, xvii) 
1887-1889 ; p. 181 ; article headed Phonoloy^y of the VernacnlarK of Northern India 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, m.a., Ph. D, 
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however, the change of initial ^ into ^ is given as a general rule for most of the 
Prakrits such as Maharashtrf, Arddharaagadhi, ^aurasenl, Jaiiia Milharashtrl, 
Jaina *Sauraseni, etc. n An exception is made in the case of Palyachl, so that 
it could never have been a characteristic of that form of Prakrita as stated 
by Mr. Sen. In Magadhi also initial does not become ^ but about 
Mdgadhi, “ Hemachandra says,” I quote from Dr. Grierson, that Lakshmi 
was pronounced and written in Magadhi Lakkhi, bhakta as bhatta^ sdgara as 
shdgara^ hdhya as bajjha'^ »4 The last example shows that in some cases at least 
the Magadhi followed the modern Bengali practice of pronouncing a conjunct 
ending in as a double consonant. We may note in passing that all the 
other phonetic changes mentioned by Hemachandra in the above passage 
agree with those of modern Bengali, Again, the peculiarity of changing ^ into 
^ is found as a characteristic of the old Prakrita dialect of Eastern Bengal 
known to Prakrita grammarians as Dhakki or Dhakkadesiyli Apabhramsa 
which is supposed by Prof. Lassen as well as Prof, Pischel to have been so 
named from Dacca in Eastern Bengal. In the Sanskrit drama, Mrichchhakatikay 
we find two of the characters Mathura and Dyutakra speaking in this Dhakki 
Prakrita, as Prithvidhara says in his commentary on that drama— 

— that* is “Among the Apabhramm dialects four are used — viz. 6akari 
Chandali .S'Abari, and Dhakkade.yiya.* * Mathura and Dyutakara speak in 
the language of Dliakka.” We find in the Second act, Dyutakara changing the 
.Sanskrit word into into ^ 9 , ^T'arT etc. It is perhaps 

the influence of this Dhakki that has conviM'ted the Sanskrit ^ into iT in 
inr)dern Bengali. 

It is only in the change of W into w in modern Bengali that we meet 
with a f'ai<?ichi characteristic ; Vararuchi has, in the ^chapter on PabiVhi, the 
rule - that is, W is substituted for ^ in Pain'ichiP^ But if this is so, 
we must not forget that the same is also the cdiaracleristic of modern Hindi, 
and of some of the dialects of Marathi, for as Dr. Bhandarkar observes, 
“'Fhe Hindi people and the Konkan lower classes pronounce as like the 

13. l ute Pischel, op. ril., pp. I 75 "i 7 fi- 

14. V'ide Linguistic Survey of Indta^ vol. v, part i : C ompiled and edited 
by G. A. Grierson, Calcutta, 1903 ; p, 15. 

15. Vide Lassen, op. "cit., Appendix, p. 7 - Lassen reads the word as Takki, 
ind says, “ Takki, nisi fallor idioma provincial Daccae in Bengalia Orientali,”— that is, 
“ Takki is, if I am not mistaken, the provincial dialect of Dacca in Eastern Bengal.” 

16. Pischel, op. cit., p. 25. 

17. Vide published by the Nir«ayasagara Press, First edition 

Bombay, 1902, pp. 55, 66, etc. About Dhakki, Prithvidhara has also the following ; 

(Sec Stenzler’s 

edition of Mrichchhakatika, Bonn, i847» p* v. etc.) l^rom this remark of Prithvidhara 
we find that the characteristics of Magadhi about and u also existed in Dhakki. 

,*i8. Cowell, op. cit., p. 86 ; and Lassen, op, cit., p. 440. 

7 
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speakers of Pai^h-chi.’ *® But no body can contend that either Hindi or MArAthi 
is a PabAchi* dialect Neither is Bengali, in seeing that the principal Charac- 
teristic of PauAchi, on the authority of Vararuchi, ^ viz., that in place of the 
third and fourth letters of each Far^^a or class, we must use the first and 
second respectively, as in the examples for TT«IT, for wIS# for 
^rf%sr', for inm, for etc., does not exist in the case of 

Bengali at all. And in the case of the sibilants, as we have already shown, 
Pabdchi follows a quite different rule from Bengali. 

( 5 ) 

From what we have said above, it is clear that Bengali belongs 
to Magadhi Prakrita and modern linguists also fully uphold this view. 
Dr. G. A, Grierson, the distinguished editor of the “Linguistic Survey 
of India,” published by the Government of India says,=»' “There is no 
doubt about the fact that it is from some eastern form of this Magadhi 
language ( or Prakrit, as it is called ) that Bengali is directly descended. ” 
And in another place we read, — “ Magadhi is the parent of all the 
languages of the Eastern group of Indo- Aryan vernaculars. Just as the 
Eastern vernacular of Asoka’s time branched out into a number of dialects, of 
which Miigadhi' was the principal one, so Magadhi in the course of centuries 
has, in its turn, developed into four separate languages, of* which Bengali and 
Bihari are the principal. Indeed this process of fission had already commenced 
during Prakrit times, for the latest indigi'iious grammarians of that language 
mention among the varieties of Magadhi, a Gaudi, a Dhakki, and an Utkali or 
Odri. Behari is the direct descendant of Magadlfi and is spoken in its original 
home. Gaud! is the parent of the Bengali of Northern Bengal and Assamese. 
Spreading to the South-east, Mi\gadhi developed into the Bengali of the Gangetic 
Delta, and still further towards the rising sun, Dhakki ( or the Magadlii of 
Dacca ) became the modern Eastern Bengali. Oriya is the representative of the 
ancient Utkal'i. ” The Distinguished European scholar and linguist, Dr. A. F. K 
Heernle also says, “ Magadhi is the speech of modern Bihar and ( western ) 
Bengal and corresponds generally to the present Bangiili ( inclusive of the 
Eastern Hindi dialects, the Magadhi and Maithili ). ” Prof. Pischel also agrees 
with this view. 

(b) 

We require further to inquire, — in what parts of India the Pai^Achi 
dialects .are and were sgpken, — and that from geographical considerations 
also it will be seen that Bengali could never have been a PabAchi 

19. Journal Bombay Br. R. A. S., vol. xvii,- p. 181. 

20. Cowell, op. cit., p. 86. 

21. Vide Linguistic Survey of India^ vol. v, part i, pape 5. 

22. Vide A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi Compared with the Other Gaudi^n^ 
Languages by A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Ph.D., London^ 1880, 

23. Pischel, op. cit., p, to. 
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dialect,. “The principal modern Pauachi languages,” says Dr. Grierson,, 
“are three or four spoken in Kafiristan, Khowar of Chitral, Shina of 
Gilgit, Kashmiri and Kohistani. The last two are border tongues, 
much mixed with the neighbouring languages of India proper. The only one 
which has any literature is Kashmiri. The rest are entirely uncultivated.” *4 
Further, there is reason to believe that according to Indian grammarians also the 
Pauachi Prdkrita was the language of the border provinces of India, the people 
of which were known as the Pirachas. A Prakrita grammarian Lakshmidhara says 
in his grammar, the Shad-bhcishi-chandrikA : IkX ! 

PrirT^%<iT^cr ft ^srr;— i ^wirtTiTTTsrK^^" 

1 TTijT^'^irT*. [ 'I'ranslation : I'wo kinds of Pairdchi 

are known in the Puacha country. The IhVacha countries are enumerated as 
follows by ancients :—Pa//dya ( in southern India), Kckaya (identified by Dr. 
Grierson with the A\'cstcrn Panjab), lldhlika (llalkh, Pactria), Sahya, Nepal, 
Kuntala, Sudesha, Bhota, Gdndhara (N. \V. India and Afghanistan), Haiva 
and Kanojana These are the Pi.vdcha countries.” Most of these names 
belong to countries in the north and north-west of India except P.bidya and 
Sahya which are in southern India; it does not appear what is meant 
by the words Haiva and Katwjana. 'The reading of the verse which is 
taken from an extract in Lassen’s Insitutioucs JJn^^uae Pracrificae^ is evidently 
corrupt, 'Phe foregoing considerations clearly show that the Pai^achi language 
was spoken in border countrit;s mostly in the north-western and northern India ; 
while between the speakers of Paixachi and those of Magadhi intervened the 
speakers of Aauraseni, which cornjsponds to the modern Western Hindi dialects 
spoken in Central India, Rajputana and the neighbouring districts, and which 
according to Vararuchi was the Prakriti or origin of Pai.fachi ; so that l\iisachi 
had nothing to do with Magadhi or its derivative dialect, Bengali. 

From what we have said above, it is evident that the statement by Mr, Sen 
that the name PaijachT was given to Bengali out. of contempt for it, by reason of 
Buddhistic works having been wiitten in it, re(tuires hardly any refutation. As we 
have already seen, the term was used by Vararuchi in the third century r. c., 
when there was hardly any Buddhist literature at all, and when the Buddhists 
formed but an insignificant Hindu sect. Moreover, from the fact that 
^^araruchi devotes a whole chapter of his great work to the elucidation of the 
pjionetic peculiarities of the Paudchi Prakrita, proves beyond doubt that the 
term had acquired a very clearly defined significance at the time that Vararuchi 
wrotS, and that therefore its origin must be looked for at a far more ancient 

date ; perhaps it was older than Buddhism itself. 'I'he ancient origin of the 

term Pawachi and the great vogue enjoyed by the tongue designated by 

24. Vide Encyclopcpdia Britannica^ i ith edition, vol. xiv, p. 487. Article Jndo- 
Aryan Languages by G. A. Grierson, c.i.E., ph. d., &c. 

^ . 25. Lassen, op. cit., Appendix, p. 13. 

26. Cowell, op. cit., p. 86. Vararuchi has the following two slilras at the 

beginning of his ch. x I \ I and jnsRt; l\H 
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it is also apparent from the fact that the celebrated and huge collection of tales, 
entitled Bnhatkafhh or the ‘ Great Story Book ” was written in the Paijachi 
dialect about the first century a. d., by Gu/?adhya who is supposed to hav’c 
been a minister of the Andhra King Hala. That this Pai.9iichi dialect, instead 
of being looked down upon with contempt by Sanskrit scholars, was, on the 
contrary, looked up to with respect, Joecomes evident to us when we see that 
two great poets of the calibre of Ksheniendra ami Somadeva translated or 
paraphrased portions of this Paiiachi work into Sanskrit for the delectation 
of those who were unable to enjoy it in Guz/adhya’s original. An idea of the 
huge bulk of this extensive original work in Pai^dchi may be formed from the 
statement of Somadeva that it consisted of one lakh verses, and Somadeva’s 
own Sanskrit paraphrase which does not profess to be a rendering of the whole 
of the work, consists of twenty-four thousand stanzas. -7 

(7) 

It is clear that none of the statements made by Mr. Sen in the passage I 
have extracted from his book {vide p. 36) is tenable. 'There is, however, one passage 
in Krislvw Pa;/dit’s work which appan.-ntly might lend some colour to Mr. .Sen’s 
statement but, as will be presently shown, does not really support it. 

fq^lT^^T: || 

1'he above may be rendered into Englislt thus: “'The languages vi/. 
Kanchidenya, Pa;/dya, P'lnch'tla, flauda, Magadha, brnchaz/da, Dakshiz/.'itya, 
Aaurasena, Kaikaya, Aabala, and I )ravida f()rm the eleven Tiy'icha languages.” 
It will be ob.served that in this passage almost all the languagc.s of India except 
only Maharashtii aie included amongst iho Paivachl tongiu.s. Im-oui what we Iia\<‘ 
•spokfii above about the classific.alion ol the l^rakrita lattguages sinco the time ol 
Vararuchi, it will be n*asf)naide to liold that such a swee[)ing generalisation 
is fjuite inadmissiljlc, and is against the expressed views of all the grammarians. 
Krishz/i Paz/di< docs not certainly hold this view himself seeing that at 
the commencement of his work (verse jo) he classifies the Pi'akiita languages as 
follows : - 

o^T I 

“ Pn\krita is of six kinds viz., > 4 r.sha, Mdgadhi, AaurasenT, Paijaebiki, 
Chulikdpai.dchika and Apabhranm.” Further, in the body of his work he 
enumerates the peculiarities of each of these classes. This certainly shows that 

27. Vide an article headed On the Vrihatkatha of Ksheniendra by Prof, (h 
Buhler in the Indian Antiquary, vol. i, 1872, pp. 302-309. See also Prof. BiihleTs 
Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit Mss. made in Kashmir, Rajpiitana 
and Central India^ issued as an extra no. of the Journal Bombay Br. R. A. S., 187:^: 
pp. 46*47. 

28. Prof. Peterson’s Third Report, p. 343. 
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he did not consider the 5'cmraseni and MagadhT to be included in Pauachi. 
Furthermore \vc note that the passage about the eleven Paijrachikas has been 
introduced by him with the remark or, “ Thus it is said,” showing very 

clearly that the [) issage owed its origin to some outside source, and that it did 
not embody any opinion of his own. Mr. Son has therefore no adequate 
reason for holding lvrish//a I'awdit responsible for it. Krish/za Pawdit has not 
given the name of this author whom he (luotes, and what this unknown author 
means by such a sweeping geiurtUisation, it is impossible to understand until it 
can be traced to its original and studied with reference to its context. 

I have only to consider in ihi'. connection another loose statement made by 
Ml. Sen on page 8 of his hook, where he spe iks of the Sanskrit scholars’ “ contempt 
for Bengali which was one of the most lax forms of tht; Arddhamagadhi Prakrita.” 

I am unable to account for this new designation of Arddhamagadhi given to 
Bengali excc[)t on the supposition that he thought that Arddhamagadhi was a 
synonym for Pabachl. Mr. Sen, it will be seen is here eiiually unfortunate in 
the application of this new name to Bengali. Arddhamagadhi was a name given 
by the grammarians to a mixture of Magadhl with M/iharashtrl-^^ or. with 
AaurasenT it is also otlierwise defined by certain grammarians as the language 
to which the rule.S| about the phonetic ('hanges of Magadhi did not fully apply.”^ 

It is also claimed by the Jainas that the founder of their faith, Maluivira preached 
in this language Anyhow it has no connection with Paiyachi or even with 
Bengali, but was spoken in the tract between the AKigadhi and Aauraseni-spcaking 
areas. Dr. Ihernle says,'^'^ “Arddhamagadhi is des( rii)cd as a mixture of Magadhi 
and Aaurasent (or Ma!iara.shtn ); it follows that it must have been spoken to 
the west of Miigadbi, i.t\ in the Banaras District ; it corrc.sponds, therefore, to 
the Pihojpuri or the I'^astern Hindi [uoper.” Prof. Slen Konow, the well-known 
Norwegian scholar, also speaks about Ardtlhaiuilgadhi us “ the dialect in which 
the sacred books of the Jainas are written, probably based on the old vernacular 
spoken about and to the cast of the modern Allahabad. 

IIaRXN ChANORA CllAKRADAR 

* 29. Kramadi.s'wara says in the chapter on Magadhi 111 his ^Sankshiptasara, 

” or “ Aiddhamag.ulhi ib a nii.xUire of Mahaiashtri willi 
Mrlgadhi.'’ — P/V/c Lassen, op, cil., p. 393* 

•' 30. Mde lloernle, op. cil., p. x\, foot-note and p. xxiv. 

31. Abhayadeva, a commentator of some of the jaina religious works, says 

»TTf^”“-i.c. “The 

Awldhaiiidg adhi language is that in which the rules about the substiliition of ^ and if 
tor ^ and etc., as in Magadhi, do not fully apply.” y/dc Pischcl, op. cit., ]). 15. 

32. One of the Jaina holy works, tlic Samavayangasntla, Iias—HIR ^ W 

i-e. “Verily the lord preached the faith in the Addha- 
magadhi language.” Also, the Ovavayiyasutta, another Jaina canonical wwk, says — 
“Hilt. HTHTH “The Loid Mahavira spoke in the 

, AddhaniAgadhi h)ngue.” l/'idc Ihsccl, op. cit., p. 14. 

33. Dr. Hoernle op. cit., p. xxvi. 

34. Mtatt Antiquary^ 1903, p. 18 1. 
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Question ; How can Indian Students increase their Love of Country ? 

Answer : They could do so by— 

i* Increasing their Knowledge of India and of Indian CivilisiUioiij csp, Hindu and Islamic { 

ii. Working together for something useful to their district, town or village ; 

iii. Supporting indigenous indu.^tries and enterprises, even at a sacrifice ; 

iv. Supporting Indian Ivhicational ami Allied Movements 'which aim primarily at fostering 
tlio un.sellisl) instincts and (U veloping the construclne faculties of the Indian mind, 
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PART I : lINDIAINA 

NOTES ON THE EDUCATION PROBLEM IN INDIA— II 
QUESTIONS OF POLICY 

{Continued fnnn pp. of I’nrt I of the Jnh-Aupnst, i()ip issue) 

V' 

rA) 

T'lic Prol)leiTi of Education and Ivlucational Reform is beiii" daily 
understot’id as intimately associated with (jLiestions relating to Heredity, 
so that an incrcasinc^ regard is hciiv^ paid to considerations relcithij^ to 
the action of th<' factois of Inlu'ritancc upon the factors, stimuli or 
conditions whicli make up the Environment of an or^Mnism. Hitherto 
the theory that held almost unlimited sway was that the factors of 
environment were all in all, and that all sorts of transformation were 
possible under a suitably planned environment. The idea has only 
lately begun to dawn that although the expression of the inborn 
(jualitics of an organism, the expression, that is, of the factors of 
inheritance, may be hinrlcrcd, impeded, prcventt'fl or snpjuesscd by 
the influence of an adverse environment, nevertheh^ss the action of the 
envij^onment does not go so far as to change or alter or destroy the 
gefminal constitution, or the factors of inheritance, of the organism. 
That is the accepted verdict of the science of Heredity to<lay. Given 
a suitable environment, the factors of inheritance may find a proper 
outlet for expression, manifestation, development, which ordinarily, i.e., 
popularly, although mistakenly, is taken to mean that the environ- 
.ment wrought the miracle (of development). Whereas the truth is 
that the conditions forming the environment were only helpful to the 
expuession and evolution of the inborn qualities of the organism ; 
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since no such expression would have been possible, if the environment 
had been sufficiently strongly adverse. That is the function to which the 
factors of environment are limited ; they can either help or hinder ; but 
they do not create or generate, and transmit. The need for an appropriate 
environment is undoubtedly necessary, but only to help in the expres- 
sion and development of the inborn factors, the ffictors of inheritance. 
A given quality or character— a germinal or hereditary trait or feature 
may be present, but for want of a suitable opportunity— on account 
of the presence of an adverse external condition, it may fail to ex- 
press itself in actual life. On the other hand, the best of institutions 
such as may be introduced into a community through the efforts of 
legislators, educationalists, reformers would fail of their intended 
effect unless they were able to work upon natures fitted to receive, or 
profit by them. In other words, there is in nature a certain necessary 
correlation between particular kinds of organism and particular kinds 
of environment ; the best of environments will fail of its intended 
effect if this correlation be not tak(‘n account of, if this correlation he 
not adequately eslablishcfl Tlie problem of education has to be 
approached from, and based on, this fundamental aspect of the matter. 

“ The great error,” observes an acknowledged living authority on 
Heredity — Mr. W. C. Oam[)!cr Whetham, M.A., I'.K.S., of Trinity ('ollege, 
Cambridge — “which misled the framers of the Act of 1870” (the 
English Elementary J^ducation Act) “ uas one which has misled mati)^ 
jTenerations of statesmen, — the belief in and desire for uniformit}’— 
and a limitation of outlook. Instead of recognising the segregation 
of characteristics in different sections of the nation, instead of realisii\'> 
and providing for the development of the specialised (lualities, aptitudes 
and occupations distributed, often geograi)hically, in their midst, the}' 
endeavoured to establish one uniform system of training throughout 
the country, founded on a literary basis, and directed chiefly to 
further the advancement of the type of mind with which they were 
best acquainted. Our educational authorities occasionally recognise a 
school outside the normal run— trade schools, schools for home-makiog 

serious efforts are mafic to form centres of technical instruction, 

appropriate to the industries and specialised character of the popula- 
tion of each district. Hut further differentiation is the most crying 
need, together zuith a recognition of the fact that the various sections of 
the community differ inherently among themselves, and to make the most 
of their opportunities, require methods differing profoimdly among each 

other in^scope, aim, and duration!' # ^ 

*Pp. 122-123 of W. C. D. VVhetham’s “Heredity and Society”; 2nd edn. ; 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 
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(B) 

The true relation in which the environment (i.c., the environing 
conditions of life) stands t<> the organism — tlic “factors of inheritance’’, 
as we have called them — following Professor Kdwin S. Goodrich, F\R.S., 
of Oxford (in his of Living 0 /g(inis//is) to the “original 

endowment” (to ([note Jh'ofcssor William ILiteson, m.a., F.K.S., of 
Cambridge) is, as has been already explained, the relation of a subsi- 
diary (though correlated) factor, to a primary one, the iiKjtive or djiving 
power lying in the primary. In his Biological luict and the Structure 
of Society (1912), the last-mentioned distinguished Professor of Piology 
in the University of Cambridge, an oft-qu(jtcd and acknowledged 
authority whose recent address on the ICictors of Heredity before the 
International Medical Congress in London (1913) has roused the 
greatest interest in scientific circles -observes with reference to the 
supreme value of the factors of inheritance as contra-distinguished from 
those of environment: — “Many are disposed to imagine that the 
conditions of life (environment) play a great part in producing such a 
mixed assemblage of people,— but the more we learn of biological fact, 
the less do we find much evidential ground for that opinion. 77/c con- 
ditions of life provide opportunities for the development of character^ but 
they cannot increase the original endoivment. If the right opportunity be 
withhcldy the characteristic docs not appear. If the stout man had been 
starved from his birth, obviously his disposition to stoutness might 
have remained unknown ; but the spare man, like the razor-back pigs of 
the Southern States, will not fatten though he take five meals a day. 
And so for qualities that may be regarded as more subtle. A muscat 
grape will produce its aromatic flavour if it have the sun and the 
‘iiiitablc soil, — the pretentious Gros Colmar, with its fruits half as large 
again, is not worth eating, though it be fostered with all the gardener’s 
skill. These qualities arc, as we say, given to the creature at its 

birth, brought into it on fertilisation by one, or by the other, or by both 
of the cells which united to produce it. That the conclusions to which 
experimental studies of animals and plants have led us apply also on 
the wUole t(j the descent of human faculty can be doubted by no one 
whef has studied the evidence,” “ 

The problem of education for an individual or any living organism 
intimately concerns itself with a pro[)er and adequate study of the factors 
^f inheritance— of the factors constituting the “ original endowment,”— 
'vithastudy of its dominant characteristics ; and secondly, with providing 
UtL^ organism with an appropriate environment, to induce particular effects. 

*Pp. 9-10 of Bateson’s Biological Fact and the Structure of Society : Oxford, 
The efarendon’ Press, 1912. 
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Here, however, Ihc fact must never be forgotten tliat all that this edu- 
cation with the help of the environmental factor is permitted to achieve 
is either to stimulate the expression of particular characteristics present 
in the original constitution of the organism — or to retard, check or 
suppress one or more of them ; but never to add to them, or alter the 
constitution itself. There the parent factors are paramount ; within the 
limits of the variations thus explained, there is scope for the intervention 
of experiments in the shape of environmental changes. You cannot 
turn the individual or the social organism topsy-turvy ; and substitute a 
wholly dissimilar pattern of character to the one originally present. 
There is room, no doubt, for experimental interference by means of the 
interposition of altered conditions of life ; but the point upon which 
attention of educationalists, legislators, social reformers, etc., must 
ever be fixed is that such alteration in the conditions must never be 
interferences voith the natural forces inherent in the organism itself. 
For the action of the environment upon the organism is not direct but 
only indirect ; and so the function of the educationalist or the soci.il 
reformer is limited to the work of guiding — stimulating or retarding— 
checking or su[)pressing — particular characteristics, bftt does not extend 
to creating or generating, and transmitting, by altering the constitution 
of the organism. His experimental interferences when they are merely 
arbitrary, being directed to the working out of revolutionary changes in 
the qualities and characters of the organism, amount to interferences with 
natural forces inherent in the organism itself, and are bound to bring 
about a state of instabilltf. Observes Professor Bateson We arc all 
habituated to the notion that the form of a society, like that of an 
individual, is a consetiuence of an evolutionary j)roccss. To that process 
experimental interference on an enormous scale is being applied, and 
it is inevitable that the community at large should be asking not without 
anxiety, how far the outcome of those interferences with what ha\c‘ 
usually been regarded as natural forces will bring good or evil to the 
societies which attempt them . . . There exists a general perception on 
the part of the more intelligent that the present condition of the social 
structure in civilised States is one of extreme instabilitfl'"'' Therein 
undoubtedly a vast but unused individual power vested in the eckica* 
tionalist or the social reformer to help or hinder the expression and 
growth of particular ijualities in the individual or the social orgathsnr 
through the interposition of an environment ; but you cannot meta- 
morphose a society merely by educational efforts, e.g., by subjectin;.: 
the same to the inhuences of “ the very best of institutions,’’, 
pursuance of political or of ethical considerations, or considerati<'i^‘‘' 


* Ibid., pp. 4 and 3. 
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even of a higher culture and civilisation , for the primary factor in the case 
must always be: — I low far will the environmental experiments he 
consistent with the natural laws operatiiig within the organism itself? 

I he ein ironmental method admittedly is noi i\ cf/nr/, 
method ; it can only induce results by indirect action, but to produce, 
independently and directly, positive (beneficial) results which should 
also be capable of being transmitted or inherited, it must always 
seek the co-operation of the organism itself, — -the co-o[jeration of the 
.factors of inheritance. As Professor I). (1. Ritchie, M.A.,’of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews remarks ' • -“It will make a great difference 
what kind of natures we have for tke hc^t institutions to work uponi' 

VI 

The same idea may be Ijroughtout in clearer relief in another manner. 
For, to man\' minds the whole [)r(»blem of Falucatif)n in India centres 
round one fundamental (juestion — I low fai will the effects of an occi- 
dental education continue to last, if such education is conducted and 
imparted under a system- which should h<) a sx’stem not of evolution, 
a drawdng out or development of the inborn forces and factors of the 
Indian social o»'ganisin, but should repre'^ent a s\'stem imposed Ui)on it 
from without ? May it not be [)racticablc, the ([uestion is asked, by 
systematic educational efforts to imt)ose a definite stamp, a sort of 
permanent character of a Western t>'pe, upon the Indian mind, which 
w^ould be dirccll)' the product of Western environment or of an approxi- 
matif)n thereof — and wdiich is not to he, to use the language of biologists, 
a mere inborn variation, — which would not be essentially a variation of 
the existing Indian t)'pe. It is admitted that where the educational ex- 
[jeriments are directly correlated to the inborn aptitudes or the inherent 
(jualities and characteristics of the organism — so that the environment 
directly serves as a stimulus or opportunit)' helping on the cxj)ression of 
particular capacities and tendencies inherent in the organism — the 
4_)roblcm of education resolves itself into one of the planning and 
adjusting of p.irticular educational arrangements favourable to such 
expression. Rut it is asked, — supi)osing we did not lake much account 
of l4ie.se inborn factors, but u'crc more concerned wu'tli checking them 
ot suppressing them, and further su[)posing wt^ wanted in addition, 
to achieve positive results by seeking to superimpose uj)on the Indian 
mind a character of our own— a type of character, for instance, 
framed according to Western standards,- -which should be definitely 
the work of an exclusively occidental^UjjiiWig — how^Jar might we 
hope to succeed in the atteni})! ? Thex'-f5n\]^^Pbr.iid^iya,tid1ft^njn an 

* Page V. of Inlioduction of “ P()liliLb ’ by DihIcP'O.' Ritchie, 

kotdon, b\>an ISonnenschein ^ Co., iwA oV 

\ 
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exclusively Indian point of view may be made easy enough, we grant, 
by following the laws of heredity, by working out, educationally and 
legislatively, the factors of inheritance ; but the issue that we would 
raise,— -Is it not possible without much reference to these last-mentioned 
factors, but by placing the growing Indian mind in an appropriate 
Western environment or an approximation thereof (such as should be 
practicable in India) to induce pcrinancntly a type of character which 
would be in consonance with and representative of Western standards ? 
For, as Sir Valentine Chirol puts it in one of his famous Letters 
(No. XXVIIl) to the London Times (1910) on The Crux of the Educational 
Problem : — “ Good government involves as little interference as possible 
with the beliefs and customs and traditions of the people ; whereas 
good education means the substitution for them of the intellectual and 
moral conceptions of what we regard as our higher civilisation. Good 
government represents to that extent a process of conservation ; good 
education must be partially a destructive, almf)st a revolutionary, pro- 
cess.” If this “almost revolutionary ])roccss ” of Western education 
is to be successfully accomplished, admittedly no |)articular reference 
or obedience to the laws of social heredity, to the factoVs of inheritance, 
is cither possible or contemplated ; and so an almost unlimited demand is 
made upon the powers of a superim[)oscd occidental environment to 
effect a fundamental change in the Indian character along the lines 
dictated by a higher policy — a change which, in Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
language just quoted, would be in the nature of “ a substitution (for the 
beliefs, customs and traditions of the Indian people) of the intellectual 
and moral conceptions of what we regard as our higher civilisation." 
Accordingly, the same authority in his Letter No. XXV on “ The 
Indian Student” makes the subject of his special animadversion one 
feature of the existing educational system in India, which is, that the 
Indian .student is permitted to live in “ purely Indian surroundings ”, aiul 
that as a consequence he may very often “ go through his whole course 
of studies without ever coming into personal contact with an English- 
man ”, — a circumstance which, in his opinion, is sufficient to account foV 
the fact that “ the student is unable under such conditions to assimjjatc 
Western knowledge, or to form even a remote conception of the 
customs and traditions, let alone the ideals, embodied in Western . 
knowledge.” ( Letter XXV ) The whole point of Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s argument is that Western education imparted amidst purely ^ 
Indian surroundings is an anomaly, which has resulted in producing a 
type of men who are incapable of obtaining an insight into “ the • 
inwardness of Western thought. Western ethics and Western ideals.’ 

Sir Valentine’s description of the existing conditions under which 
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kVestern knowledge is imparted to Indian students and which in his 
opinion is sufficient to account for its present failure from the point of 
i^iew of the formation of character according to Western standards,” 
may be given in his own words : — “ In the secondary schools in the 
chief town of the district, or in a university town, the Indian student 
boards with friends of his family, if they have an)', or in lodgings 
[imidst purely Indian surroundings, and his only contact with the Western 
world is through school-books in a foreign tongue.... I'rom the secondary 
school he passes for his university course, if he gets so far, in precisely 
the same circumstances into a college which is merely a higher form 
jf school. Whilst attending college our student continues to live 
amidst the same purely Indian surroundings, and his contact with the 
Western world is still limited to his text-books, l^ven the best native 
:eachcr can hardly interpret that Western world to him as a trained 
liuropean can, and unless our student intends to become a doctor or an 
aiginecr, and has to pass through the schools of medicine or engincer- 
ng, where he is bound to be a good deal under English teachers, he 
may perfectly well, and very often does, go through his whole course of 
studies in school •and in college zoilliout ever coming into personal contact 
with an Englishman. How can he be expected under such conditions to assi- 
milate Western knowledge or to form even a remote conception of the customs 
and traditions, let alone the ideals, embodied in Western knowledge ? ” (Letter 
\xv to the London 'fimes, 1910). 

And Sir Valentine Chirol sums up his wh»de view of the situation 
by the observation that “ the fundamental weakness of our erlueational 
system is that the av'crage Indian student cannot bring his education 
into any direct relation with the world in which, outside the class or 
lecture-room, he continues to live. that world is still the old Indian 

world of his forefathers, and it is as far removed as the poles asunder 
from the Western -world which claims his education. I am not speak- 
ing of the relatively still very small class amongst whom Western ideas 
are* already sufficiently acclimatised for the parents to l^e able to 
supplement in their own homes the education given to the children in 
our schools and colleges. Nor am 1 speaking of the students who live in 
hoi^tels under the superintendence of high-minded missionaries such ^is 
those of the Oxford Mission in Calcutta. Those also form but a small 
minority. In Calcutta, for instance, out of 4,500 students, r,ooo live in 
h(\stels, and not all hostels are by any means satisfactory. In the Indian 
‘TJniversitics there is no collegiate life such as English Universities afford, 
mid in India most of the secondary schools as well as colleges are 
i^on-residential.” (Letter xxv) The whole brunt of Sir Valentine’s 
^^■gujnent is directed against what he calls the absurdity of the existing 
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system under which Wes/ern educsitlon is sought to be imparted in purely 
Indian surroundings ; for, according to him, a supreme value and impor- 
tance attaches to the influence of an appropriate occidental environment 
on the Indian student, in effecting a fundamental and permanent change in 
his character in a direction favoured by Western standards. This 
apotheosis of the factors of environment in the individuaTs life (as contra- 
distinguished from the factors of his inheritance) finds fitting expression 
in another passage in the same Letter, where Sir Valentine clinches his 
argument by adducing the following hypothetical case: — “Try and 
imagine for a moment, however absurd it may seem, what would have 
been the effect upon the brains of the youth of our own country if it had 
been subject to Chinese rule for the last 100 years and the Chinese, 
without interfering with our own social customs or with our religious 
beliefs, had taken charge of higher education and insisted upon con- 
veying to our youth a course of purely Chinese instruction imparted 
through Chinese text-books, and taught mainly by Englishmen for the 
most part only one degree more familiar than the pupils with the inward- 
ness of Chinese thought and Chinese ethics.” And the conclusion to 
which the argument leads Sir Valentine is, that there *s nee(l for keeping 
the Indian student away from “ purely Indian surroundings ’’ and placing 
him, during the period of his studentship at any rate, in an atmosphere 
of collegiate and university social life where in the company of Western 
teachers he might live and move amidst f as far as is possible ) occidental 
influences, which would soon in due process develop into fixed iradi- 
tions of such collet idle and university life. Again, observes the sam(^ 
distinguished authority — “ In Western countries the education given 
in our schools, from the Board .school to the University, is always 
more or less on the same plane as that of the class from which the 
boys who attend them are drawn. It is merely the continuation and the 
complement of the education our children receive in their own homes 
from the moment of their birth, and it moves on the same lines as the 
world in which they live and m«^v'* and have their being. In India with 
rare exceptions it is not .so, but exactly the reverse.’’ (I-etler XXV). — And 
the inference which Sir Valentine is led to draw from the above isy — not 
that the further education in .schools or colleges for the Indian stuefent 
.should proceed along the lines of growth and development (following 
the precedent set by Western countries), while he remains in contact with 
Western influences, — and so is able to assimilate what is assimilable 
reject what is incongruous or arbitrary, — but the inference is that 
the lines along which the education of the Indian student should proceTed 
should be exactly the reverse of the natural evolutionary process, the re- 
verse of the natural order of things, — should embody, in fact,^a scheAie of 
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education according to which the student should be taken out of 
his Indian surroundings, placed in a wholly (as far as practicable) 
Western atmosphere, for such indeed must be the environment amidst 
whjch the Indian student must live and work, with a view to the 
“ formation of his character according to Western standards,” 

VII 

(A) 

Hitherto under the old educational rdgime, the whole emphasis was 
laid upon the training of the bitellect and intelligence of the university 
alumni, which was carried out on Western lines, by which it was also 
hoped a transformation of the character of the educated Indian along 
the same lines would be necessarily effected. “ We have ”, observe the 
signatories of the Education Despatch of 1854, in paragraph 3 (re- 
producing a passage in the Court of Directors’ Despatch of 5th Sept, 
1827), “looked upon the encouragement of education as peculiarly 
important, because calculated not only to produce a higher degree of 
inteUccfnal fitness, hut to raise the moral, character of those who partake 
of its advantages ; ” and furtlier on in oaragraph 7 , we read — “ before 
proceeding further, we must emphatically declare that the education 
which we desire to see extended in India is that which has for its 
object the diffusion of tlie improved arts, science, philosophy, and 
literature of luirofie ; in short, of luirppean knowledge^' And again 
in paragraph 10 of the same Despatch, with special reference to a wider 
diffusion of Europe.in knowledge^ the Despatch says : — “ The people 
of India should be made familiar with the works of European authors 
and with the results of the thought and labour of Europeans on the 
subjects of every description upoii which knoivledge is to be imparted 
to them ; and to extend the means of imparting this knoivledge must 
be the ol^ject of any general system of education.” [The word, object, 
is put in italics in the Despatch.] And in paragraph 75, in the matter 
•Of appointments under Government, it was laid down that “ where the 
other qualifications of the candidates are equal, a person who has 
received a good English education, irrespective of the place or manner 
in which it may have been acquired, should be preferred to one who 
has not.” 

^ Now, going backwards to the early twenties of the last century, we 
note that on the 29th September, 1830, the Court of Directors addressed 
Despatch to the Government in this country urging the importance 
of encouraging a thorough knowledge of English in the conviction 
•that ''the higher tone and better spirit of European literature can 
produce their full effect ” only on those who become familiar with them 
in Original languages.” Further, the same Despatch pointed out th^t 
2 ^ 
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intelligent Natives, who had been thus educated, might be teachers in 
colleges and schools, or as the writers and translators of useful books, 
contributors in an eminent degree to the more general extension 
amongst their countrymen of a portion of the acquirements which they 
had themselves gained and might “ communicate in some degree to 
the Native Literature, and to the minds of the Native Community, 
that improved spirit which, it is to be hoped, they will themselves have 
imbibed from the influence of European ideas and sentiments ” The 
Government was urged to make it generally known that “ every quali- 
fied Native, who would zealously devote himself to such a task would 
be held in high honour ; that every assistance and encouragement, 
pecuniary or otherwise, which the case might require, would be liberally 
afforded ; and that no service which it was in the power of a Native to 
render to the British Government would be more liighly acceptable.” 
Similarly, in the Despatch of September 5, 1827 from the Court of 
Directors we also find the following passages ; — “ There is no point of 
view in which we look with greater interest at the exertions you are 
now making for the instruction of the Natives, than as being calculated 
to raise up a class of persons (iC?c6’i’fied oy intellig'ence and moral- 
ity for high employment in the civil administration of India. As the 
means of bringing about this most desirable object, we rely chiefly on 
their becoming, through a familiarity with European literature ajid 
science, imbued with the ideas and feelings of civilised Europe, on the 
general cultivation of their understandings, and specially on the instruc- 
tion in the principles of morals and jurisprudence^ And again, in 
another paragraph ot the same Despatch — “ We desire that the disci- 
pline of these institutions may be mainly directed towards raising 
among the students that rational self-esteem which is the best security 
against degrading vices ; and we particularly direct that the greatest 
pains may be taken to create habits of veracity and fidelity by inspiring 
the youths with a due sense of their importance, and by distinguishing 
with the approbation of Government, or its discontinuance, those who 
do or do not posse.ss those qualifications.” 

And so from the first quarter of the last century down to its ^end, 
the dominant note among British Indian Administrators was that a 
diffusion of Western knowledge or the training of the intellect— in 
other words, intellectual education in Western literature and science, 
would be enough to produce a type of character conformable to Western 
standards and ideals, — would be enough, in short, adopting Sir Valentine 
ChiroBs words, to make Indian students “ partners of Western culture^ 
and civilisation.’* This was the first and most significant error which 
was at the bottom of the idea formulated by Macaulaj^ that ^ the 
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ultimate objective of Western education of the higher kind in India 
should be “ to form a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect.” 

(B) 

In other words, the assumption was that the acquirement of Western 
knowledge — of European literature and science by the Indian would con- 
stitute a force powerful enough to influence his whole being, to eflect a 
radical transformation— that is to say, a transformation of character.” 
The knowledge that was to be given, it was supposed, would not sit lightly 
upon the Indian student, as a sort of an adjunct or appurtenance which 
could be brought into requisition when wanted, or laid aside when the 
occasion arose, — but that it would be powerful enough of itself to act 
upon the whole system, moral and mental, of the fortunate recipient 
of Western knowledge, and so mould the formation of his “ character ” 
according to occidental standards. That was the ground idea ; that 
was the belief, almost instinctive in its character, of the statesmen of 
the last century, — a belief, namely, in the sovereign virtues of knowledge 
and of training tin European literature and science, in relation to the 
effect to be produced upoif the /hole character and bearing and 
life of the student. The whole emphasis was laid upon the acquirement 
of an exclusively secular European knowledge — as a factor which was 
of itself sufficient to influence the “ character,” that is to say, the whole 
inner apparatus of the man receiving such knowledge. And so the 
Despatch of 1854 did not insist upon “ in which 
such knowledge may have been acquired!' (Paragraph 75.) The stress that 
was laid by it was wholly upon ‘‘ the high moral tone which pervades the 
general literature of Europe” ( paragraph 77) ; and upon the “ general 
diffusion ” of an exclusively secular European knoivledge^ as the one 
means to be adopted to bring about a radical change in the ideals of 
the Indian people. “ To imbue a vast and ignorant population with 
a general desire for knowledgCy and to take advantage of that desire 
when excited, to improve the means for diffusing education amongst 
thery must be a work of many years ; which, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, may largely conduce to the moral and intellec- 
,iJjal improvement of the mass of the natives of India,” (Paragraph 
99 of the Education Despatch of 1854.) Contrast with the above Sir 
.Valentine Chirol’s lament over the failure of a system of mere cultiva- 
tion of the Indian intellect, as pursued under the existing educational 
• system inaugurated by the Despatch of 1854 I a system under which 
Western knowledge is imparted to Indian students in an environment 
vvhfch is pot occidental, but wholly or almost wholly Indian, so that in 
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most cases “ the Indian student does go through his whole course of 
studies in school and in college without ever coming into personal contact 
wdth an Englishman.” And consequently it is opined that it would 
not be possible “ under such conditions to assimilate Western knowledge^ 
or to form even a remote conception of the customs and traditions, let alone 
the ideals, embodied in Western knowledge ?” Thus is given a clear go-by 
to-the theory enunciated in the Despatches of 1854, 1830, and 1827, to 
which we have already drawn attention, — to the theory namely — that the 
imparting of Western secular knowledge, irrespective of the place or 
manner in which it may have been acquired ” was by itself a sovereign 
factor in the formation of the student’s character. “ We rely chiefly,” 
says the Despatch of 1827, “on the Natives becoming, through a fami- 
liarity with European literature and science, imbued with the ideas and 
feelings of civilised Europe,” — a declaration which is repeated in the 
Despatch of 1830, when it refers to the “ improved spirit which the 
Natives will have imbibed from the influence of European ideas and 
sentiments.” 

(C) 

The sovereign virtues of mere knowledge — exclusively secular 
European knowledge — have been Utterly ^ ince 1901) considerably 
discounted. “ In the forefront of their policy ”, declares Lord Hardinge’s 
Education Resolution of 21st February, 1913, “the 'Government of 
India desire to place the formation of character of the scholars and 
undergraduates under tuition.” (Ibid., para. 4). And the Resolution 
proceeds to ob.serve that “ the tendency of existing systems of education 
in India is to develop the intellectual at the expense of the moral and 
religious faculties.” (Ibid., para. 5). And so the era of what Lord Minto 
in his Calcutta Convocation Addre.ss of 1908 calls The New Ideal in 
Education has been inaugurated — the new ideal mainly centring round the 
proposition that the acquirement of Western knowledge by itself would 
not be sufficient to form the student’s character, but that a proportionate 
emphasis must also be laid upon the “environment” of the student during 
the period of his studentship. Western knowledge plus Western environment 
(as much as possible) — the.se two must go together if the attempt to “form 
the character of the student ” is likely to be attended with any hope ©f 
real success. That is the underlying idea of the scheme of residential 
colleges and residential universities for India. Even so far back as the 
middle eighties of the last century, we note a passing but definite 
allusion to the principle that the environment in which the student 
received his education was no less important, from the point of view of ^ 
“ the formation of character according to Western standards”, than the 
imparting of Western knowledge itself. Thu§, in the Report of ^jthe 
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Education Commission of 1882, we find the following significant 
passages — “ In the scheme of discipline, and in the academic life 
of their students, Indian colleges have but little analogy with those 
of the older of the English Universities, their resemblance being closer 
to those of Scotland and Germany. Residence in college buildings is 
not only not generally compulsory, but the colleges are few in which 
any - systematic provision is ior control over the students* pursuits 

out of college hours. Boarding houses are indeed attached to certain 
institutions, and their number increases year by year. But unless the 
student’s home be at a distance from the collegiate city and he have 
no relatives to receive him, it is seldom that he will incur the expense 

which residence involves In the more important Bombay colleges, 

a considerable number of the students are in residence ; in Bengal and 
Madras, the system has been less fully recognised. Yet it is the one 
thing which will give the Departmental Officer a hold upon the lives of 
those whose intellects he trains with such sedulous elaboration. From any 
attempt to touch the religious side of a student’s character, the Govern- 
ment Educational Officer is debarred by the principle of religious 
neutrality. All the more important, therefore, is it that he should be 
able to exercise the moral injhf.ence of a close and ivatchful discipline.** 
(Ibid., pp. 272-273). The idea propounded above by the Education 
Commission of the early eighties of the last century, however, was not 
discussed or referred to in the Resolution of the Government of India"'' 
on the Report of the Commission ; for the belief in the principles laid 
down in the Despatches of 1827, 1830 and 1854 touching the influence 
on character exerted by acquired knowledge of the Western secular type 
still held prominent sw^iy, 

VIII 

(A) 

J ust as in the case of a system of Western education conducted on 
lines of a mere diffusion of Western secular knowledge, without much 
reference to the character of the surroundings — Indian or Western — 
ainidst which such education was to be imparted : so also in the case 
of the revised scheme just adopted by the Government of India of 
imparting Western knowledge to the Indian student by placing him 
in an environment which should as far as possible approximate 
^RTthat which obtains in the older universities of England, — the domi- 
nating theory and belief has been that such education should be able 
^ affect and re-organise the entire^ man— that is to say, influence not 
only his intellect and intelligence, but also his character^ conformably 
to Western standards. The ideal behind the recent adoption of the 

*^ome l^epartment (Education) Resolution No. 3^3, dated 23rd October, 1884. 
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schemes of residential colleges and universities is that the formation of 
character on the basis of Western standards is not possible merely 
through the acquirement of the secular knowledge of Europe — its litera- 
ture and science, but could only be hoped for as the result of a healthy 
and vigorous college and university life and discipline, framed as far as 
possible in conformity to standards and conditions obtaining in the 
older residential universities of England. The influence of environ- 
ment, irrespective of the internal conditions^ that is to say^ independently of 
the factors of inheritance, would be able, it is believed, to transform Indian 
character and re-mould it into the form and shape demanded by Western 
standards. The power of environment (academic) which has shown 
itself to be so decisive a factor in the formation of the student’s character 
in the older English Universities is conceived and assumed to be a 
power which could work out results for itself, i.e., on its own initiative, 
which could depend, in other words, for achievement on its own 
capacities, independently of the co-operation it might receive, or the 
resistance it might encounter, at the hands of the organism upon which 
such environment might be called upon to act.^ 

(B) 

Here, however, at the very oC4\^set./ le striking and distinguishing 
feature in the case must be carefully noted, —which is, that in England 
the environment amidst which the student is placed is not intended or 
required to help in the accomplishment of any radical transformation or 
metamorphosis of the student’s nature, but simply becomes an agent that 
provides the necessary stimulus, guidance or opportunity for the indivi- 
dual’s character to unfold itself from within. The formation of character 
that is there attempted through the agency of the academic environment 
lies along the path of an ordered, progressive growth — of evolution from 
within. Nothing in the shape of a superposition — of a substitution of 
one type of character and ideals (whether demanded by political or 
other exigencies) for an already existing type — which also is native to 
the soil— is attempted. The factors of environment and the factors of 
inheritance — do not in the case of English students reading at the 
residential universities come into clash or conflict ; seeing thaf the 
individual student upon which the English academic environment is 
called upon to act is not required to be so trained and disciplin^J 
as to make him conform to any type of character other than the 
English— a type which is intrinsically his own as part of his racial o'* 
national heritage. The Indian problem, therefore, is not exactly on all 
fours with the problem of education as it obtains in England ; and the« 
theory of the power of (academic) environment would not consequently 
have a right application, if in India the object should be witk the aM of 
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such environment to seek to radically alter the inherited character of 
the Indian student and to re-mould it along ways demanded by a 
far-reaching scheme of British Imperialism. In India, the problem, 
as it presents itself before our Rulers, is how to plan, manipulate and 
adjust the academic environment so as to re-shape and re-form Indian 
character into a type that would be more or less Western, into a type 
which would not be characteristically Indian. British Imperialism 
demands that throughout the Empire there should be one typical culture 
and civilisation — so that the Empire might be knit together by common 
moral and intellectual ties, affinities and sympathies, much in the same 
way as the whole of the Roman Empire was once Romanised through 
the agency and inspiration of a common Imperial culture. The 
problem of education in India from the standpoint of our Rulers thus 
centres round the supreme question — Howto educate the people of India 
in the Western sense,— how in fact to re-mould their character so as to 
subserve the purposes of a comprehensive scheme of Imperialism. In 
other words — the process of education for India that is contemplated is 
not a process of a gradual and spontaneous growth and evolution (whilst 
she should remain tn living contact with the influences of the West) — 
not a growth and evolution from within of Indian character — and ideals 
—and. traditions, which should also have the effect of preserving the 
moral, spiritual and historical continuity of Indian culture and civilisa- 
tion ; but a process of transformation wrought from without, — which, in 
the opinion of responsible thinkers like Sir V. Chirol, should be in the 
nature of “ a substitution for the beliefs, customs and traditions of the 
people— of the intellectual and moral conceptions of what we regard 
as our higher civilisation a process which would consequently be 
“ partially a destructive, almost a revolutionary, process.” (Letter No. 
XXVllI to the London '1 ivies ^ 1910). In England, however, the problem 
is how to grow and develop all that is only characteristic of the British 
nature ; never to seek to replace one form or type of character by 
another which is already existing and is indigenous. 

(C) 

The difference that we have attempted to bring out is vital, funda- 
mefttal ; and the question that must be seriously thought over by those 
«dfit»ponsible for the working out of the educational problem in India 
is,— whether the law of environment whose aid is sought to be invoked 
^ the revised scheme of collegiate and university education for this 
country on the ground that it has proved of such eminent success in the 
development of character of English students — is a law of such absolute 
validity that it could be depended upon to produce identical results in 
Eng&nd ait^ in India, in the face of the fact that the problem with which 
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it is confronted in the former country is fundamentally distinguished from 
that which presents itself in this. To repeat a quotation from Sir V. 
Chirol : In Western countries the education given in our schools, from 

the Board school to the University, is always more or less on the same 
plane as that of the class from which the boys who attend them are 
drawn^ It is merely the continuation and the complement of the 
education our children receive in their own homes from the moment 
of their birth, and it moves on the same lines as the world in which 
they live and move and have their being. In India, with rare excep- 
tions it is not so, but exactly the reverse.” The question may well 
be asked, therefore, — “ In view of this foundational difference in the 
character of the two problems — the problem of education for English 
students and that for Indian students, — are we permitted to draw any 
reliable inference from the admittedly beneficial action of the academic 
environment of English residential universities upon English students, 
in favour of a similar result accruing in this country. In other words, — 
Is the law of environment one of such absolute validity that it could act 
upon the individual human organism in any way it pleases, substituting 
one type of character for another, at its [)leasurc, \vhen even the two 
types are so far apart as the Indian and the Western. The whole 
trend of this discussion is not in any way whatsoever to discount the 
advantages of the residential system, seeing that it has clearly showed 
itself singularly effective in the formation of the student’s character 
and life in the older seats of learning in luiglaiid. But the issue that 
we raise is, — whether an academic environment which is not primarily 
intended to co-operate with the deeper factors of the Indian student’s 
inheritance, — with the capacities and qualities with which the Indian 
student is endoived, — with the characters, namely, which have been re- 
ceived by him as part of his national or racial heritage, — and which have 
further embodied themselves in cherished traditions of his country and his 
race, — traditions which are moral and spiritual, domestic and national, 
literary and artistic, or more shortly speaking, cultural, — the question 
we have raised is, — whether an academic atmosphere of a more or less 
occidental pattern, with an objective, which is mainly occidental, in its 
scope and bearing, wo^ild be likely to prove an efficient school of character. 
If the residential system in India should have for its primary objective, 
the maintenance and further improvement of all that is natural, inborn 
or characteristic of the Indian type — and if further its object should hr ^ 
to give scope and opportunity to the organism to assimilate as by a 
natural process all that is precious and assimilable in the Westferw 
type of character, so that it might become possible, as by a mode of 
natural Incorporation, for a type to arise which shoulcj b^ at bottom 
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and characteristically Indian and not Western, —the parallel of the res 
dential system such as obtains in the older seats of learning in the We 
would hold good. The conception of residential colleges and universitii 
is not wholly a foreign conception or ideal, historically speaking, 1 
Indians. The names of the universities of Benares, Taxila, Naland 
Mithila, and Navadwip in the North, and of similar institutions i 
the Dra vidian country in the South, recall to memory India’s efforl 
to combine the pursuit of learning with the development of characte 
in residential and teaching universities. But there, as in England, th 
type of character that was sought to be produced was ch^racteristicall 
native or indigenous— being a development from within, on the basis c 
existing indigenous foundations. 1 he foundations of a residential sys 
tern for Indian students of the present day, however, are to be laid, i 
appears, on European lines— so that, according to the intended plar 
the “formation of character according to Western standards” ma' 
be the result. The full benefits of the residential system will only b 
reaped, such is the belief and theory, if European lines are adoptee 
“Already,” says the Ciovernment of India Education Resolution o 
2 1st i'"cbruary, ^91 3, “in some first-class institutions in the countr 
admirable arrangcnnuits have been made on luiropean lines, to secur 
the full benefits of the residential systcmi.” (Ibid., paragraph 6.) In al 
this, as will have appeared from our preceding observations, the funda 
mental antagonism between the differing objectives the residentia 
s\'stem, (i) in its relation to India and (2) in its relation to England, i 
either not properly grusped or is more or less slurred over and ignored 
But none the less the distinction remains vital. And so the questioi 
that must press for an answer is, — not whether residential colleges anc 
universities have not proved by means of appropriate favourable adapta 
tions to be successful schools of character, but whether such colleges ant 
universities, may not, — where they place themselves athwart the line* 
laid down by heredity, i.e., the laws of a natural, organic development— 
where they attempt to mould character from without along lines not 
conformable to the factors of a people’s inheritance — whether such 
colleges and universities, may not prove to be ill-fitted to be true school.^ 
of»character. For, their admitted objective would be to interpose inter- 
^ fer ences with natural laws and to introduce an arbitrary element which 
must in the long run stamp upon the educated Indian community the 
^tamp of instability. “The English boy when he goes to school has 
a groundwork,” — we are quoting from a remarkable Paper read on the 
*3rd July, 1913 at the third Session of the Empire Universities Con- 
gress (London) by Sir Frederick Lugard, late Chancellor of the Hong- 
Koing Unijrersity, — “the English boy has a groundwork, not only in 
3 
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the religion which has been taught him from his cradle, but he is the 
heir to 1900 years of Christian environment — an environment which 
has permeated all the custom, all the law, and all the social tradition 
among which he lives.” And yet the problem of Western education 
so far, in this country, has been — How best to introduce all the above 
elements and factors into the life of the Indian peoples, in order “ to 
make them,” as Sir V. Chirol explains, “ the intellectual partners of 
the civilisation that subdued them.” Which means, as Sir Frederick 
Lugard put it in the course of his Paper at the Empire Universities 
Congress, How in advanced educational institutions, such as a 
University in the East, can the social tradition and atmosphere created 
in the West by Christian education in childhood, by Law based on and 
enforced in accordance with Christian ethics, by environment, and by an 
unwritten moral code, be effectually replaced ?” Nevertheless, adopting 
the language of the same distinguished speaker from whose Paper wc 
have just quoted, and whose words as those of an ex-Chancellor of an 
Eastern University, must carry some weight, — “ the lines of Eastern 
thought and the lines of F.astern feeling and emotion must be studied 
by those who would instruct the East with entire Mctachment from 
pre-conceived ideas adapted to nations which are the outcome of 1900 
years of Christianity. What is recjuired is that those who are engaged 
in the teaching of Orientals should adapt their methods to the require- 
ments of the I'^ast, instead of attempting to foist upon the East a 
system identical with that which in the West has by the process of 
natural evolution proved its adaptability to the particular circumstances 
of the West. The lessons of History in tlie East may point to an 
opposite conclusion to what they have taught in the West. The unit of 
natural life in the Ifast is the family — and the ])rcscrvation of the patria 
potestas modified by adaptation to Western methods is essential.” 

IX 

The theory of (academic) environment, in its attempted application 
to the problem of the formation of character of the Indian student 
according to Western standards and ideals, is bound to lead to the 
adoption of educational methods which would be in striking contrast 
with the methods upon which reliance has been hitherto placed by the 
Government. If Western education principally consisted in diffusing 
as widely as possible Western knowledge, Western science and 
literature, — if in fact Western education was to be understood as 
principally a method of the acquirement of Western knowledge and 
the cultivation of the intellect in relation to materials supplied by* 
Western knowledge , — and of character in so far only as an intelledual 
presentation of Western ideas and ideals might carry , — anti if it did 
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not involve, further, the putting forth of systematic efforts to influepce 
character directly, by the presentation of Western ideals in the lives of 
European teachers in direct and living personal touch with students 
working under them,— teachers not only versed in Western learning, 
but also deeply stamped with the Western stamp of character, — then, 
of course, the problem of the diffusion of Western education would be 
solved, as it was sought to be solved in the Despatch of 1854, by utilising 
in larger and larger' numbers purely Indian teachers who might have 
acquired a competent knowledge of Western science and literature ; — 
and ultimately — when the supply of such Indian teachers had increased 
considerably — by leaving the whole of Higher Education of the 
country in the hands of Western-educated members of the Indian 

community and to private enterprise. But, if the problem be, as 
recently it has been decided it should be, that the education 

that should be imparted must appeal not merely to the intellect of 

the Indian student, but must seek to influence in the Western 
sense the whole being — moral and intellectual — of the student ; if, 
indeed, to adopt Sir V. Chirol’s language, “ the ideals behind Western 
knowledge” should have to find entrance into and lodgment in the 
hearts and consciences of Indian students, so that a Western type 
of character might eventually emerge, — then, of course, so it is 
argued and believed, one great condition should be to place the students 
almost wholly under the influence of competent European teachers 
who should be able to stamp upon their mind and character the 

stamp of a vital. Western influence. “ You cannot have a class of 
characters or a class of morals ”, said Lord Rosebery presiding at the 
inauguration of the lunpirc Universities Congress at the Imperial 
Institute, London (July 2, 1913), “but you can imbue individuals 
With the tone and atmosphere of your university and your professors.” 
But — and here we are called upon to inquire into and decide upon 
a difficult and knotty point in Sociology — if this were all, — 
*if the task were merely one of imbuing individuals up with the stamp 
. of Western character, the problem of education in India would wear 
almost an easy aspect. The problem which our Rulers, however, have 
^et themselves to work out is more serious and complex ; it is not merely 
to stamp upon a particular generation of students the stamp of Western 
culture or of Western habits of life, but the problem is further to make 
sure that to the next succeeding and succeeding generations may be 
inevitably transmitted the culture and character which a particular body 
, of individuals, a given generation, may have received during their life- 
time. The question is, How far is this possible? Is it justified by the 
v^iprkingj of the law of Heredity ? For, if the law of Heredity does not 
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help in effectinjj a transmission of characters acquired by a generation 
of Indian students to their offspring who should form the next suc- 
ceeding generation of students, then the problem of ensuring the 
growth from within of a body of traditions conformable to Western 
standards would be a task of almost insuperable difficulty. You may 
plant any amount of Western ideas and ideals on the Indian soil, 
but in order that they may not remain exotic, but get rooted to the 
soil, and so succeed in reproducing and transmitting from generation 
to generation a body of traditions as part of the inherited, corporate 
life of the community, it is absolutely necessary that you should seek the 
aid and co-operation of the law of hereditary transmission. The 
whole point centres round the proposition that a whole scheme of ideas 
may be imported from without, and imposed on an organism, but 
in order that the same may grow and develop naturally, spontaneously, 
and profitably, they must not remain an importation, they must 
take root, so that their growth must be a growth from within ; 
they must not remain a superimposed la)'cr which works upon the 
individual organism from without and at best affects that organism 
during its life-time. Such a suj)erimpose(f body of,, ideas may for 
a time — for a pretty long time — for the environmental method may 
be continued long enough even through several generations — the super- 
imposed body of ideas may suppress, by overwhelming, the native 
forces working within the organism, but they cannot destroy them 
irretrievably. And so a reaction from unt/iin may, after a term, 
after a period of prolonged suppiessicn, set in in favour of the 
older ideas — the older inherited ideas (overwhelmed and suppressed 
but not destroyed by forces from outride) ; and when such happens 
— as it does happen — this reaction eigainst the body of super- 
imposed ideas, — this reversion to the older body of (suppressed) 
traditionary ideas — is given the name of a Renaissance by our his- 
torians and sociologists. Therefoie, in a true scheme of education, 
the essential point should always be to make sure that the 
imported scheme may after a time become indigenous, taking root, 
in the soil and growing from within. But this growth from within, 
this incorporation of outside elements— moral, mental, spiritual, an^ 
cesthetic— into the very marrow and substance of the organism — 
this introduction of external, foreign ideas and principles into the 
secret internal mechanism of the individual-such that the foreign 
external substance may no longer remain foreign and external, but 
become native and indigenous — how is this vital transformation to be, 
effected, by what power or instrument is this strange 'process of amalga- 
mation to be realised ? Merely by treating the organism to greater a^nd 
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greater closes of environmental influences? Or, is it not absolutely 
necessary that wc should make sure that the forces of environment are 
not antagonised, but are helped, by the forces of heredity, are helped, that 
is to say, by the action of Jiatiiral forces, so that the imported scheme of 
life may take root and ^xo\^from ivithin, developing a body of traditions 
which under such circumstances of inner growth would be native-born ? 
But when, as in the case of the Indian student in India (unlike what 
happens in the case of the English student in the hoiglish residential uni- 
versities), the environment il method is to be applied to piir[ oses — not of 
co-operation with the natural facte rs of inheiitance [vide sect, viii ante), 
— but of prosecuting a radical scheme of transformation of inherited 
characteristics in directions favoured by Western standards and ideals, 
which, however, in many essential respects are not the national or 
characteristic standards and ideals of India, — how are our statesmen 
justified in assuming that the natural inherited forces governin‘^ the 
Indian social organism would come to their aid? For, in the matter of 
the social transformation or revolution of the kind to which English 
statesmen and administrators have set their hands, nothing or not much 
would be achieved eventually, unless Western ideals and standards attain 
to the footing of traditions in this land, — which implies that the Indians 
should have, by reason of their organic connection with the community, 
to receive, as part of their communal heritage, certain tendencies and 
capacities of a Western stamp, — should have to receive them, in fact, as 
part of their inheritance fr«)m the soil, ie., from their parents in the latter’s 
capacity as children of the soil. The essential character of traditions 
is that they come to the individual by reason of his being part and 
parcel of the community, and so traditions are not individual, but 
communal, corporate characteristics. If Western ideals and standards 
are to find an effective entrance into and lodgment in the social body 
politic of India, and not remain i.solated factors confined to particular 
individuals, distinguishing them by certain traits during their life-time, 
— they must become communal traditions, being received by the 
individual at his birth as part of communal life and transmitted 
from old to young by a process of instinctive, imitative absorption. 
This^process of instinctive learning — of plastic absorption of the lessons 
of community life — this handing efowm from generation to generation 
W*s?andards and ideals is primarily the; result of transmission of the 
factors of inheritance ; and only subsidiarily, the result of acquirement 
the individual, — the significance of which is that the inherited factors 
being strongest make the work of learning an almost unconscious 
process — a process of absorption— 'spontaneous, rapid, imitative, natural. 
ThuSj^there ^re in this process of traditionary acquirement two elements 
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^ne of inheritance, the other of acquirement, but this latter becomes, 
by reason of the stronger presence of the elements of inheritance; an 
almost unconscious, spontaneous process of absorption — and not a 
process of conscious^ vohijttary intention and reflective judgment. 

X 


The contention for which we are pleading is that in the work of 
transforming Western standards and ideals, concepts and canons into 
so many forms— mental, moral, aesthetic, and spiritual— *of communal 
tradition, there is need to invoke the aid of heredity, of the factors of 
inheritance. By which is meant that no appeal to the faculties of judg- 
ment and reason, or of the ethical or- the imaginative factors, in favour 
of particular ideals, standards and concepts would, even if the same 
be supported by an adequate and prolonged environmental treatment, 
be productive of lasting results to a community, unless, by the operation 
of the laws of inheritance^ those ideals, etc., are transformed into com- 
munal traditions, i.c., traditions, persisting in a community through 
an inner or natural law of necessity, and so not requiring to be 
propped up by a perpetual process of external, «(i,e., environmental; 
support and treatment. And it is our further contention that 
the laws of inheritance would not favour such conversion of imported 
standards and ideals, if these last are found to be subversive of, anta- 
gonistic to, or in conflict with, the natural or inherited factors or forces. 
On the one hand, there is no hope for the imported ideals and standards 
taking root and finding a lasting lodgment in a community as a com- 
munity ( — such as should prevent the possibility of a Renaissance, 
i.e., a reversion to the older inherited standards of the community),— 
unless these imported elements and factors arc in due process con- 
verted into communal traditions. On the other hand, such a conversion 
is only possible by a process of hereditary transmission. The argument 
that traditions favouring particular imported standards and ideals 
arise or may arise among a community by a process of long-continued 
and strenuous appeal to the intellect, the judgment, and the moral 'and 
imaginative faculties of the members composing the community and 
the further argument that the development of such traditions may be 
helped by adequate environmental treatment extended over a suflfici^ntly 
long period of time, e.g., by surrounding each successive generation of 
individuals, from their youth upwards, with institutions and laws and 
customs based or modelled, for instance, on the particular import^' 
standards and ideals mentioned above : — both the above argunaept:^ 
imply and involve certain especial conditions of success — which are 


tacitly assumed to be present in every case 
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advocates of an exclusive or one-sided Environmental Method, but 
which as a matter of actual fact, on closer analysis may not be 
discoverable in any particular case or cases that may form the 
subject-matter of investigation. Thus, we know, for instance, that 
mentality is a factor which varies with different peoples and races. * 
Then, again, the moral and spiritual factors of diflerent peoples and 
races are in many capes separated from one another by such wide 
divergencies as to be capable of being comprehended and explained 
only on the hypothesis of permanent, foundational or inborn differences 

differences not in degree but in kind. Similarly, also, in the. matter of 

the (esthetic factors. Therefore, the argument that traditions in favour 
of particular standards and ideals may arise in a community through 
the efforts only of a systematic and persistent course of (combined) 
treatment of the kind which we have alluded to above, would not 
be valid for any particular case, unless it should appear that in respect 
of such particular case the indigenous, communal traditions and 
ideals and the imported ideals do not differ between them.selves by any 
difference in kind, but differ only by differences in degree. Where 
there is this differeftce in degree, there is no vital cla.sh or antagonism 
between the two standards : and there, under a proper and systematic 
environmental treatment, it should be possible for the communal 
organism to grow and develop fioiii within in the intended direction. 
Where, however, the indigenous forces are separated from the imported 
factor.s' by differences in kind, it cannot be said that an evolution front 
within, in the parlicuk.r direction sought for, is after all really capable of 
accomplishment. Therefoic, we come back to the old (juestion 

Could the influences of surrounding conditions of life {ivhen 
they do not co-operate, hut are admittedly in conflict, with the factors 
of inheritance) enter deeply into the very heart and marrow of 
the inner .sy.stem, moral and mental, of the individual, so as to trans- 
forTn the inherited con.stitution. Imr, in that case only, such is the 
contention of the advocates of the Law of Heredity, should the 
characters that may be “acquired” by the individual “during his 
life-tifne ” be liable to be transmitted to his offspring, through a process 


.--►•The Government of India in their Education Resolution of 21st February, 1913 
Zkr. to this factor of “mentality,” as applied to the Indian and the Western peoples, 
to explain the modest measure of .success attained by the efforts of Government m 
me field of Education. Thus The defects of educational systems m India are 

well-knoivn and need not be re-stated Criticism based on imperfect anatog.es is 

Sften unjust It is not just, for instance, to compare Indian systems still, for the most 

part, in their infancy with the matured systems of the mi^ern Western world, nr 

disregard the Yduences of socud organisation and mentality.' (Ibid., para. 3)- 
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of physiolo^icil n^cissity. If the contention of this last school is 
correct and the answer is — that the forces of environment could 
not succeed in working such a fundamental change in the very 
constitution of the organism, i.e., in the factors of inheritance 
— as it is intended that they should in the case of the Indian student, 
then the acquired habits and characters of one generation of students 
would not pass inevitably to the next succeeding. In the case of 
the Indian student, there would admittedly be no co-operation 
between the fictors of his inheritance and those of his Western 
environment ; for tlie objective of the Western environment for the 
Indian stu lent is not the development of his character from within, 
i.e, along evolution iry channels, but the objective is to seek to 
re-mould and re-form the original character from without along 
way 3 dim in lei by Western standards; to substitute, in fact, for 
the indigvious type, the Western type of character, if, of course, that, 
could be made at all possible. It is accepted on all hands that when the 
factors of environment do not come into clash with the factors of 
inheritance, but, on the contrary, provide the necessary co-operation with 
them, they becotne so many needed op[)ortuhitics for the growth and 
expression of the inborn cjualitics of the organism ; and in such cas(‘, 
the characters, capacities and qualities developed by one generation 
of learners may well pass on to the next succeeding generation almost 
automatically, by the physiological process of heredity. The force of 
this proposition is in no way neutralised, it it also happens (as it floes) 
that t^he inborn ca[)acities and tendencies with which this second 
generation is endowed from its birth should fail to show themselvts 
objectively, as where the o[>poytuniiy for such expression (of the inherent 
factors) is not present. For, every hereditary capacity, every inborn 
quality, is bound to remain dormant or unexpressed, unless there is 
present the outward stimulus of an appropriate environment co-operatinp; 
with the factors of inheritance of the organism and enabling it If) 
show forth all its inherent, inborn powers and capacities. As pointed 
out by authorities on the subject of Ilcrcdit}', “a given hereditary 
feature may be present, but the corresj)onding character may fail to 
show itself owing to the absence ' of the necessary stimulus, and U^at 
what are transmitted are the factors of inheritance, — or particular 
capacities and tendencies,”'^ which may be present and inherent in 
the individual organism, but is bound to remain dormant, unless and until 
the opportunity is afforded to it of development from withitiy through? 
the co-operation of an appropriate stimulus or environment. Apd 
so the primary question recurs again and again — How far should 

^ Edwin S. Goodrich, f. r. S., The Evolution of Living Organism (^12), p .^8 
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it •be possible to effect a vital alteration in the very constitution, i.e., in the 
factors of inheritance, of the Indian student, by placing him in an 
environment which would not co-operate, but is admittedly in conflict, 
with the inherited factors. It may, indeed, be a comparatively easy task 
to introduce during their life-time definite alterations in the modes of living, 
in the habits, manners and outlook of a particular generation of Indian 
students placed amidst an occidental environment in a residential univer- 
sity. Nevertheless, notwithstanding all outward appearances, such 
alterations may well remain superficial ; and the crucial test whereby it 
would be possible to say once for all that they are not superficial but vital, 
is that all such modifications of character induced during their life-time in 
this generation of students through the action of an environment which 
is in conflict with the factors of inheritance — the crucial test is that they 
must be capable of being transmitted, of being inherited. So long as 
they are not transmitted to the next succeeding generation by the 
factors of inheritance, the modifications effected by the influences of 
such environment (acting as they do, in the case of the Indian students, 
in opposition to the forces of inheritance), cannot be said to count 
for much. VVc may, no doubt, derive some sort of pleasure from the 
thought that a given generation of Indian students has been won over to 
the “ cause ” — but truly speaking — from the point -of view of science 
and life*— the transformation that has been effected must, notwithstanding 
all appearances to the contrary, he pronounced not to have entered 
deeply into the inner system of their lives — or otherwise they would 
be inherited. Thus, the [)roblem would remain unsolved if we were 
not reasonably assured that such modifications of character as might be 
manifested by a particular generation of Indian students trained in a 
residential university would be capable of being transmitted ; for the 
difficulty is always there, namely, that of knowing for certain that the 
influences to which a generation of students may be subjected by 
th^'influences of an environment which does not co-operate, but is in 
conflict, with the factors of their inheritance, would so deeply affect 
those inherent or inborn factors which constitute the whole inner system 
of their moral and mental lives, — that as a natural consequence the 
partfcular forms of character which they might have acquired during 
life-time would not pass away with their death, but would be 
handed down to their children and their children’s children. 

[ Part Second Ended] 


. ERRATA—/// fhe above article^ on pa^^e 22s, line 12 ( from bottom f tn place 
of ‘ replace ' read ‘ substitute and in place of ‘by’ read ‘ for Also on page 22 g, 
line /y ( from bottom ), in place of ‘ characters ’ read ‘ character Also on 22g, 
line from bfttomf omit ^ up Also on page 2 jj, line y ( froin bottom, footnote f 
in place of ‘ refers ’ read ^ refer ’. 
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THE LONDON MORNINQ POST’S ADVOCACY OF THE CLAIMS 
OF INDIAN CRAFTSMANSHIP: 

[FROM THE STANDPOINT OF LABOUR AS A MEANS OF CREATIVE ACTIVITY 
AND HIGHER LIFE] 

[Preliminary Note by the Editor :-~In the issue of June 28, 
1913 of the London Morning Po^t^ a most influential organ of English 
Conservative opinion, there appeared a long editorial which is a 
remarkable defence of the claims of indigenous Indian craftsmanship 
generally, and also in especial reference to the building of the New 
Delhi. The article is written from the standpoint of practical policy 
affecting the permanent well-being of India as well as of the British 
Raj. The point of view urged is that the claims of indigenous 
Indian labour are identified with the claims of a happy, contented, and 
truly national life ; and so far, the question of Indian art and architec- 
ture is more than an artistic question. And the writer of the article 
further shows that his standpoint has a wider bearing and applies equally 
in the case of English life and English labour, “ All that English life 
has lost and all that English labour has lost by the total separation of 
architecture from life and labour, it would take us long to indicate.” ^ 
Thus, the article ‘in the London journal draws pointed attention to 
the evil effects on English national life resulting from the divorce and 
cutting off of English labour from all imaginative and creative 
activity through the stunting and degradation of English crafts- 
manship to a mere mechanical occupation. 

Founding its arguments especially on a recognition of the essen- 
tial needs of all labour, whether English or Indian, and the interests 
of a happy, contented, national life, the London journal argues at 
considerable length against the imposition of foreign standards and 
ideals upon Indian indigenous labour (whose traditions are still living 
and capable of development), and draws attention to one unavoidable 
consequence of such attempt, which is that it would inevitably have a 
paralysing effect on the creative output of labour. “ The tragedy within 
a tragedy occurs when, being called upon to adjudicate for a foreign 
race” — we are quoting from a previous article of the London journal, 
reproduced in full in the March, 1913 issue of this magazine—’^-'i^iifl^ 
proceed to force our standard upon them and by main force fasten 
round their neck the yoke we long ago bound upon our own. 

I. These words were used by the London Morning Post in the course of a very 
striking editorial article appearing in its issue of January 22, 1913, where the claiihs 
of Indian indigenous builders were vigorously advocated in connection with the New 
Delhi architecture. The full text of the article was reproduced in fie Mcarfli, 19 *3 
number qf this journal, which the interested reader is invited to look u^ 
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in the case of India that yoke is even more irksome ; for, whereas 
between ourselves and classic art there may exist at least a kind of 
cultured and intellectual affinity, between India and classic art there 
exists an absolute and entire estrangement. It is as though an all- 
conquering China should inflict upon England a new capital in the 
Pagoda style, by way of encouraging our loyalty and esteem for 
the Celestial Empire.” In its issue of June 28, 1913, the London 
journal devotes considerable space to an exposition of “ the intimate 
connection which exists between a fully developed craftsmanship 
enjoying its natural opportunities^ and the health, content and well- 
being of a nation.” The question of a renewal of prestige to Indian 
art judged from the wider standpoint of the essential needs of all 
labour, whether Indian or Phiglish, i.s, therefore, in its opinion, more 
than an artistic question. Such a renewal of prestige is bound to 
produce the most beneficial effects upon Indian life and labour — and 
would also favourably affect the well-being of the British Raj itself ; 
while at the same time it would provide a most wholesome corrective to 
the present-day tendencies and theories about labour obtaining in 
England and in Ejirope generally, where labour is divorced from life. 
“ Labour made mechanical — that is to say, labour not acted on by man’s 
higher faculties — is degraded labour ; but to degrade labour is to 
degrade labourer. Labour is the law of life, and never till the crack 
of doom will a nation’s life be other than unhappy, so long as its labour 
is of the kind which exercises the lower rather than the higher instincts 
in men’s character.” 

Such is the standpoint, the standpoint of common sense, of socio- 
logy, as well as of statesmanship, which is sought to be brought home 
to us by the writer of the article. The article, however, was written in 
specral reference to some of the issues raised by Mr. K. B. Havell in a 
Letter to the Editor which appeared in the Morning Post on the date on 
which the former appeared. P'or the better understanding of the article 
itself, the following passages in Mr. Ilavell’s Letter are reproduced 
” The building of the New Delhi is not only the greatest architectural 
opportunity that has occurred under British Rule in India, it is an 
opportunity of practical policy affecting the well-being both of India and of 
the British Raj, the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
The extermination of Indian art and craft which has been greatly 
•^wlerated by Indian departmentalism in the last fifty years is more 
than an artistic question. The economic pressure tends to promote unrest 
^ rif India as it does in Europe. Every new outlet for artistic employment 
opened, or old one made wider, is a guarantee for law ani order. Every 
good handicraftsman forced into menial occupations, or quill-driving is 
not . only a loss to Indian revenues, but a direct contribution to thq 
elemufints offfsedition and disorder. Can we afford it ? ] 
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[Full Text of the Leading Article in the London Morning Post for June 28, 1913] 

There are one or two sentences in Mr. Havell’s Letter on the Delhi 
transaction in to-day’s Morning Post which are as applicable to 
English affairs as to Indian. “ The extermination of Indian art and 
craft, which has been going on apace for the last fifty years is more 
than an artistic question,” is one of these significant sentences; and 
it is followed by two others : “ Every new outlet for artistic employ- 
ment opened, or old one made wider, is a guarantee for law and 
order. Every good handicraftsman forced into menial labour or 
quill-driving is not only a loss to Indian revenues but a direct con- 
tribution to the elements of sedition and discontent.” What is 
remarkable about these sentences is that they recognise the intimate 
connection which exists between a fully-developed craftsmanship 
enjoying its natural opportunities on the one hand, and the health, 
content and ^ell-being of the nation on the other. To degrade or 
stunt craftsmanship, to turn it into a mechanical operation, to divorce 
and cut it off from imaginative and creative activity^ is to foster a 
spirit of restlessness, misery, and sullen discontent Smong the people 
at large. This is a fact which we need to remember. We arc con- 
stantly tending to forget it. Nothing is more curious in the develop- 
ment of racial and national crises than the difference between symptoms 
as they affect the nation and as they affect the individual. To the 
individual the circumstances to which he has grown accustomed, and 
in which he was born and bred, which he did not see the beginning 
of, and does not expect to see the end of, appear permanent and in- 
evitable. Yet these same circumstances in the national life are 
realis^le as passing ills, and seem to be not fixed but fugitive. Many 
an evil we deplore yet suppose irremediable, and which we speak of 
to each other as a thing which we must accept and learn to reconcile 
ourselves to, will be viewed in the ultimate survey of history as a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand. The sickness we see no end to is 
England’s measles or chicken-pox. It is so in the present case. It* is 
common to hear the present condition of English labour deplored, 
and common to hear the days regretted when that labour was dignified 
by its own natural rewards and incentives. But it is still more common 
to hear present circumstances spoken of as if they were bouncf^l^ 
endure, and as if in fighting against them we were fighting almost 
against the finger of Providence itself. 

One thing is certain : so long as a people preserves its racial and 
national vitality it will, with whatever delays and relapses, overcdn?c 
in the long run whatever threatens that vitality. If a nation is destined 
to live, health and strength will triumph over diseases Not ^till its 
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days are numbered will the triumph be on the other side. To say that , 
we cannot right this wrong, that we cannot restore to labour what it 
has lost and languishes for the loss of, is to say in effect that England 
must not hope to throw off her sickness. It is to be on the side of her 
disease, to be among the millions of parasites which in her own body 
war for and against its health, with those unfriendly ones which are 
compassing her dissolution. This is, we think, (juite literally true, 
h"or, it will be observed that the evil we speak of is fiot one that perhaps 
appears an evil only to prejudice, but may eventually turn out not 
to be an evil at all. Labour tunic tnechanical-^thnt is to say^ labour 
not acted on by mans JUe^hcr faculties --is degraded labour. But to 
degrade labour is to degrade labourer. You digrade me when you 
degrade the means by luhich I live. Can any change be worse for 
a man than that the occupation which takes up all his time, which is 
his life’s work and life’s support, should from a source of pride and 
pleasure be turned into a source of humiliation } Yet that is the 
change which has come over the work of England. It is a change 
evil in its very nature, which no modification of circumstances or lapse 
of time can make other than evil, and which no palliative can mitigate. 
To lessen the hours of toil and increase the rate of wages are entirely 
ineffective remedies. They do not touch the scat of evil, which is not 
the reward given for the work nor the amount of the work but in the 
very nature of the work itself. No amount of political jugglery and 
make-believe ever will get rid of the fact that to the working man it 
is the work itself that matters. It is idle and stultifying to talk as 
if by tinkering at the surroundings of the work we were touching 
up the vicious quality in the work. Whether he knows it or not, 
what most affects the happiness of a working man is not the kind of 
house he lives in, or the kind of food he eats, or the hours he works, 
or the wages he get.s — all these are comparative trifles and superfi- 
cialities. What really matters is whether the work he does is of a kind to 
•better him by exercising his mental and imaginative faculties, or of a kind 
to depress him by exercising only his lower faculties of mechanical accuracy and 
dexterity. In the character of the work lie alike the evil and its remedy. 
And nothing can ever change this. So long as man is man and 
v-jorlc, work — these causes will operate and these effects ensue 
Labour is the law of life, and never till the crack of doom will 
nation^ s life be other than unhappy, so long as its labour is of the 
kind which exercises the lower rather than the higher instincts in men's 
^character, * 


2 In further elaboration of this thesis, on which the whole force of the 
London Morning Post article rests, see a very remarkable exposition of the same from 
the pen of the well-Wwn art-critic, Mr. Leslie March Phi lips, m the Contempora^ 
Review for June, 1908, relevant extracts from which have been repi-oduced for the 
benefit of (he reader in section 11 (b), (c) and(D) of the present article (pp. 242-246), 
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This is what Mr. Havell means when he says that the question of 
craftsmanship is so much more than an artistic question, and points 
out that every craftsman turned into a menial labourer is so much 
added to the elements of sedition and discontent. Mr. Havell is deal- 
ing with the case of Delhi, and, indeed, the case of Delhi is in some way 
more tragic than our own. It is more tragic because India does 
possess a living school of craftsmanships with a native tradition and 
the rudiments of an architectural style of its own ; not perhaps a 
style which altogether appeals to the European mind, but a style 
which sometimes florid, sometimes picturesque, and stilly 

whenever it has the chance of being so^ creative. So that possessing 
a tradition of this kind, India only needs to be left to herself to evolve 
a genuine Indian Capital, a Capital built by Indian craftsmen out of 
a stock of still vital Indian ideas. But this is not to be. For a con- 
siderable time the efforts of the Government have been directed to 
the substitution of the official Western for the native style of archi- 
tecture in India. An opportunity now presents itself for completing 
that task. Indi} has not yet definitely abandoned her own tradition or openly 
taken the fatal step of substituting an imitative for a creative art. It is hoped 
that the new Capital will be decisive in this respect The building of 
it, as the reader is aware, has been entrusted to English architects, 
and will be carried out, it is understood, in one or other of 
those bastard forms of classic design into which the Renaissance 
is disintegrating, and which, it may be said frankly, every one 
but architects is sick to death of. India, of course, has to pay for this 
new Capital of hers, and the price will be a heavy one. It is variously 
stated at four or five millions to start with, and thirty or forty even- 
tually. She is to pay for her own city, but not to build it. We shall 
do that for her, and we shall use the occasion to initiate Indian taste 
into the mysteries of Greek and Roman ideas, and eradicate once for 
all the ideas which are native to Indian temperament, climate and 
country. It is bad luck for India that the crisis should have come 
just at present, for had it been delayed ® she might have escaped the, 
blow. The imitative theory of architecture is weakening among us^^ 
but it is believed it will still have strength to kill the creative insfinct 

in India ere it dies.® And yet no one supposes that the action of the 

— ■' ' ' — 

3. This is also the view of Mr. F. O. Oertel, f.r.i.b.a., a distinguished architect 
arid engineer still in the service of the Government of this country, as will appear 
from the following extracts from a Paper read by him at a Meeting of the East*„ 
India Association, London, on July 21, 1913, and reproduced in the Asiatic Quarterly 
for October, 1913 : “The term Renaissance as applied to European archi- 
tecture means the renaissance or revival of Roman ^nd Greek art which • 
came about with the revival of classic learning in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
and put an end to the further development of all national art. The classic 

architects made it their business to evolve from the study of classic li|eratttre had 
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^Government (though none the less deadly in its effects on that account) 
has been actuated by any motives of wilful injustice to India. What 
made the action possible is simply the inability to perceive that the 
question of craftsmanship is, as Mr. Havell says, “more than an 
artistic question ”. Why should not Indian labour be set to imitate 
foreign art? Has not British labour been set the same task for gene- 
rations ? To the • evil effects of imitative art zve have become so 
accustomed that they no longer strike our attention. Yet these are 
what really signify. It matters very little to a nation whether its buildings 
be in one style or another, or ugly or beautiful, but what it does matter very 
much to it is whether the labour of the people be a pride and a Joy to them or 
a curse and a degradation*^ 

II 

(A) 

The writer of the above article ba. es his whole case on the right 
appreciation of the principle that in the interests of the development 
of a living indigenous art, of vital craftsmanship, of labour’s creative 
activity (through the exercise by the craftsman of mental and imagina- 
tive qualities) — in the interests, shortly, of a true workmanship, there is 
need to free labour from the conditions of degradation, the conditions, 
namely, by which it is made to submit to and acquiesce in the dictates 
of a superior will — and so prevented from exercising its own brain-power 
and its artistic faculties. “To the working man, it is the work itself that 
matters. It matters very much whether the labour of the people be a 
pride and a joy to them or a curse and a degradation.” Upon the broad 
basis of this principle, the writer has discussed the claims of indigenous 
Indian craftsmanship to a fuller recognition of its right to be left free to 
develop along natural and national lines and be “ creative ” ; so that, 
to quote the words of the writer, “ possessing a tradition, India only 
^ needs to be left to herself to evolve a genuine Indian capital, a 
capital built by Indian craftsmen out of a stock of still vital ideas.” 
„In this respect the situation, as it obtains in England, presents a great 

ancient -buildings certain rules of proportion of the three orders-^ -the Doric, Ionic, 
and"* Corinthian — and thus once for all, created a fixed style which no trained architect 
ihight deviate from. In England and other parts of Northern Europe, the 
Renaissance was a foreign importation, dealing a death-blow to national art, and 
•'’leading to the present-day s«ystem of paper designs by a scholarly class of architects 
out of touch with the craftsmen. For centwies Km ope has been groaning under 
the yoke of the styles, reducing architecture from a living art to the antiquarian study, 
e But the awakening has come, and architects are doing their best to escape from the thral- 
dom of styles and to make architecture once mere a true expression of modem 
requirements and methods of construction. With this example before us we should, 

'I think, hesitate to do anything which might advance the progress of European 
Renaissance in India, knowing that by so doing we are helping on the destruction of 
a living emit a very high form of art which gives India its special charm.” {Ibid., 

385-6)^ 

4, sde Footnote 2, 
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and striking contrast. There, labour, broadly speaking, has become 
almost mechanical, and so has been degraded, being divorced and cut 
off from imaginative and creative activity ; and the writer accordingly 
pleads for a remedy and demands that the English people must resist 
the temptation of giving way to despair by indulging in the theory 
that in seeking for a remedy for the amelioration of the conditions of 
“ servile ” labour in England, one is “ fighting almost against the finger 
of Providence itself.” For, in the opinion of the writer, “so long as a 
people preserves its racial and national vitality, it will, with whatever 
delays and relapses, overcome in the long run whatever threatens that 
vitality.” 

The vital importance of the question of “ free ” labour versus degrad- 
ed or “servile” labour, in the sense explained above — has not yet been 
brought home to a large majority of Englishmen whose whole outlook is 
bounded by ideas pertaining to extraneous conditions affecting the worker, 
not the vital conditions touching the very character of the work itself. In 
the Contemporary Revieiv for June, 1912, there is a most remarkable article 
from the pen of a well-knOwn art-critic, Mr. Leslie March Phillips, on the 
subject of the Gothic Ideal \ in the course of which the writer brings out 
most lucidly and vividly the fundamental and vast difference between 
“free” labour and “slave” labour, as he calls them — to denote the 
contrast, and points out also the dangers of a great national 
degradation, if in England the vital need of labour to be “ free ” is not 
ultimately recognised and given effect to. For the benefit of the reader, 
the following somewhat lengthy extracts are reproduced from the last- 
mentioned article in the Contemporay Revieiv, whence it would appear 
that the points advanced in the Morning Post editorial^ are in no 
way exaggerated, but that they receive a strong and powerful support 
and corroboration in the reasoned observations of the writer of the 
Contemporary article. 

(I^) 

“ Let us put on one side,” observes this acute thinker, “ all the. 
externals of the style and concentrate our attention on its inward .theory 
and meaning. What is the importance of that theory, what is i^ 
bearing upon life ? The theory is that the craftsman, or to put it in on^ 
word, that labour, is to act as the conscious .and active medium between 
material and the uses it is to be put to. There is the distinction 
between art-forms elaborated by artisans who are indifferent to and 
ignorant of their meaning and purpose, and who merely carry on the, 
work in obedience to the demands of influential patrons, — and art-forms 
designed by craftsmen who are in touch with their material on ^the ope 
hand and its destined uses on the other. (In the former caie) every 
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^lightest detail is pre-arranged by the architect in comnniand, and all the 
artisan has to do is to turn himself, as near as he can, into a machine in the 
carrying out of his instructions. The bond between material and 
craftsman is broken. The former no longer finds in the latter its own 
means of animated expression. VVe may figure all creative work quite 
simply to ourselves in this way : At one end, the root end, we have 
the raw material — stone, wood, iron, cloth, skin, ivory or whatever it 
may be ; at the other end, we have the destined use of the material — 
a church, a chair, a kettle, a ‘doublet, a book-cover, a crucifix, 
and other objects designed to meet the requirements of mankind. 
Between the two comes the artisan or craftsman, whose important 
function is to adapt the raw material to the intended purpose. Strictly 
speaking, the trio — the material, the use it is to be put to, and t^e hands 
which are to adapt it to that use — is complete in itself. It is a going 
concern, but it is not often left to go by itself. Outside influences inter- 
vene which hamper its smooth working and distract its operations. The 
malign influence of the new arrival consists in its being unrelated to 
the material. The craftsman stands between the material and the 
completed work,*so that he is able to help the material to its destined 
end. The Gothic ideal consisted in the theory of free labour, the chief 
condition of which was that the control and direction of every craft 
should be in the hands of its own craftsman, and that not only as 
regards the supervision of its members, but as regards also the quality 
of the work accomplished and the standard of excellence to be main- 
tained. This provision that out of the first primitive factors of the raw 
material shall arise the right to guide and judge that kind of work in 
all that it accomplishes, may be called the inward spirit of Gothic. This 
animates all Gothic achievements, however diverse in appearance.” 
\]^ide in order pp. 814, 813, 814, 8 10 of \\\^. Con teml^orary Review 
June, 1912.] 

• (C) 

, “ What then is the difference between a labour which commands 

and controls its material and a labour which, aspiring to no initiative 
of its own, submits passively to the control of a superior will } The 
difference simply is that the former is “ free ” labour and the latter “ slave ” 
labour. That, put bluntly and crudely, is the distinction. The labour 
that controls is “ free ”, the labour that is controlled is bond. There are 
^infinite blendings of the two systems ; nor perhaps is there any work 
pf which can it be said that it is the creation entirely of one or entirely 
of the other. But we are here considering the two as principles, and con- 
sidered a^such they are wholly distinct and opposed to each other. We 
have been talking of “ free ” lahot^r and “ slave " labour free men J 
4A 
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and slaves, — as if labour were in itself of a free or slavish character. , 
When we speak to-day of free labour, we think not of the labour itself, 
but of the conditions under which it is done. We think of whether 
or not the worker undertakes it by free contract, what hours he is 
occupied upon it, and what pay he receives for doing it ; and if all 
these questions are answered to our liking, we consider the work itself to 
have been estimated and approved. Yet these are considerations 
which do not in any way affect the nature of the work itself. Whether 
I enter on the work willingly, how long I continue at the work, how 
much money I get for the work, are not properties by which the work, 
as work, can be described. All these are human considerations, emanat- 
ing not from the work, but from the workman. They have their own 
very grea# importance. They indicate the personal conditions under 
which free men should live and labour. Yet do not let them obscure 
for us the work's share of the contract. Do not let us forget that a man 
may be to all otitward appearance free^ and yet that the work he is doing 
may he slave-ivork. We have but to look around to see that such is 
the case. Consider the lot of the British workman to-day. He is 
enfranchised, he is represented in Parliament, and under the laws of 
his country he is united with his fellows in powerful and wealthy trades 
unions capable of doing battle on equal terms with any combinations 
of employers and capitalists. His hours, his wages, and all his privi- 
leges as a workman are jealously safeguarded. He is the essence of 
independence, bowing the knee to no one, owning no superior — fully, 
in the political sen.se of the word, free.” \ Vide pp. 814-815 of the 
Contemporary Review, June, 1912] 

“ Has the reader ever watched the bands of these politically free 
workmen Issuing at knocking-off time from the gates of some factory ? 
It scarcely appears from their mien and gait and the expression of their 
faces that their freedom is an unmitigated success. You expect, from 
the presence and influence of freedom, a crowd of men of strong 
vitality, walking confidently, with heads up, frank eyes, and ready laugh. 
You see a straggling and depres.sed crew slouching along with hands in 
pockets and humped .shoulders, talking little, and that little in the 
jibing tone of di.scontented men, looking mostly on the ground anef 
rarely laughing. Go in, some time, and see them at their work, thdT 
automatic work of the machine “fiand**, who, or rather which, has 
become so much a part of his machine as hardly to be distinguishable 
from it. He goes about his job with a sort of callous indifference. It 
has no claims upon him, no merits in his eyes. He is subdued to it, has 
become used to it, and so plods on at it But in his soul he hates - it 
Necessity is his whole incentive. For a certain sum of mon^.he wyi 
doom himself to the daily treadmill ; but as for interest In his work^ 33. 
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foi; love of his work, why should he feel any such emotions ? What 
faculties in himseif does the work engage which can make any such 
response? He is right to hate it. It leaves the effects we just now 
noted in the crowd coming from work. The slouching gait, the air of 
lassitude and indifference are put there by the day’s work. The curse 
upon these peoples’ lives is that they are jree men doing slave's labour. 
That is the point to realise. They are fond of tinkering at their own 
end of the problem, shortening hours or increasing wages, or what not, 
thinking that the ills they feel must lie in this quarter, and no doubt the 
impulse is a natural one. You cannot have too little of a bad thing. 
If the work is accursed, shall they not at least diminish it to the least 
pos.sible compass, and exact for the detested thing the last farthing of 
remuneration? And yet must not workmen work, and do what they 
will ; must not their lives be coloured by the quality of their work ? 
Their remedies are vain because they are not directed to the real seat 
of the malady. The root of the mischief is not in the hours or the payy 
but in the work itself. I have sometimes wondered whether it would be 
for a man’s greater happiness that he should be free in himself, but 
engaged on slave labour ; or himself a bondsman driven daily to his 
work and kept at it at his master s pleasure, yet fielding in the actual 
work a freeman's occupation and resource." [ pp. 815-816 of the 
Contemporary Review for June, 1913 ] 

(I^) 

“ However that may be, it is, I think, certain that no man, whose 
thoughts and ideas tend constantly to liberty, and who in politics 
and the conduct of life has enforced liberty, can engage habitually 
in a kind of work which is the negation of all freedom of thought 
and 'all freedom of self-expression, without being more or less 
miserable in consequence. The conflict and discrepancy between 
what he is and what he does, between the thoughts and aspirations 
which are vaguely but perpetually inclining him to a fuller realisa- 
tion of liberty, and his daily toil which is as perpetually dragging him 
down to .slavery and indifference, must and do cripple his existence. 
Kngjand to-day is miserable, and of all the causes which might be 
alleged as contributing to her unhappiness, there is probably none 
*inore deep-seated or that has eaten further into life than the sense of 
effort and puzzled failure which haunts men whose free aspirations are 
'da?ly thwarted by the very nature of their own daily toil. Of all races 
of which record remains, our own race, the Gothic race, is that which 
can least well support the conditions of labour it has now to endure, 
for its case the discrepancy between life and labour is greatest. In 
proportion as the instinct for freedom is vital, the misery of the bondage 
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to labour increases. For this race of ours, pledged to liberty as it is, 
there is no choice of alternative but to adjust the terms of labour to 
that ideal. Work we must do ; free we must be. Unless the two 
can be reconciled, one will destroy the other. I hope the reader will 
not take this as an abstract theory. It is a matter of stern reality. 
Liberty and labour here in England are at this very moment locked 
together in a death struggle which only the final victory of one or 
other will conclude. A generation or two will probably see the issue 
decided. Either the spirit of liberty will prevail, and we shall see a 
revival of democratic art — or the routine of labour will prevail, in which 
case the objects now worked for — high wages, short hours, and material 
ease — will eclip.se all other ideals, and the national character ivill enter 
its decadence. The danger is in sight. One has but to examine a few 
election addresses and- hustings speeches to observe the assiduity with 
which the average politician already appeals to the shallow and selfish 
instincts of mere greed and cupidity. That “ the lower classes care 
for nothing that does not touch their pockets ’’ is with many a self- 
evident proposition. It is a false saying, and a sure sign of shallowness 
in the .sayer ; but it has this surface justification that the average 
workman himself, working for mean ends only, has, at least superficially 
and as far as his own consciousness of his motive goes, come to think 
o{ thean as the only things worth attaining. Nevertheless, under this 
.sordid crust there still lurks —I speak out of some experience of 
political audiences — a profound inarticulate .sympathy with the old • 
national ideals of liberty and independence. But already you have to 
probe for it, and if present labour cofiditions prevail for another couple 
of' generations, it may be you will probe in vain. The struggle is a 
deadly reality. I cannot here indicate its many aspects. Though the 
conditions of servile labour seem established, yet they are probably 
less secure than they were. Throughout the country, but particularly 
in the North, a contrary movement, operating through a thousand 
channels and known vaguely as the revival of craftsmanship, is steadily 
progressing in towns, in much the same tentative, uncertain fashion as 
the corresponding land movement in country districts. In men working 
as free craftsmen in town and men working their own holdings in the 
land, the object is the same : it is to recover what has been lost in 
freedom of occupation, to span the fatal gap that has intervened between 
what we are and what we do, and to reconcile, if we may, the dail\' 
toil which is the main part of our lives with that innate instinct for 
liberty which lies deepest in the national chaiacter. We must all under 
some of its aspects be familiar with the struggle which is going on around 
us. My object in these pages is to show by a few indications hoV 
deep that struggle goes into our histor}\ Liberty is never estab^shed. 
We are not, and we never have been, a free people. But we h^ivc 
constantly struggled, and we are still struggling, to be free. What 
history in regard to that struggle has to teach us is the realisatioiT^ « 
the intimate affinity which has always existed and must, as regards our 
race, always exist between the idea of liberty and conditions of fr^e 
labour.” [ Vide pp. 816-817, 818-819 of the Contemporary Review, ' 
June, 1912.] 



PART 111 

SECTION I : INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMENTS 

“ Indian Architecture and its Suitability lor Modern Requirements ” : 

A Remariiable Pronouncement by an Eminent Arehiteet and Engineer 
of the Public Works Department 

I 

Such is the title of a very remarkable Paper (with lantern slide illustrations) 
read at a Meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
London, on July 21, 1913 by 1 '. O. Oertel, Esq., L‘.r.i.b.a., Superintending 
Engineer, Allahabad, under the distinguished chairmanship of Colonel 
^Sir Richard Carnac 'Fern pie, Bart., c.i.r. W'c have called the Paper * 
remarkable, because Mr. Oertel is a distinguished officer of the Public Works 
Department, a Department not hitherto regarded as specially sympathetic 
towards the claims of indigenous art and architecture, 'fhe views enunciated 
by Mr. Oertel are % striking confirmation of those held by us and expounded 
in great detail in some seven ai tides of (considerable length in previous issues 
of this Journal.- Mr. 0(Mters views are specially (mtitlcd to weight since he 
has l)(?en now engagcal (as tlu' ri'adt r will lind from his Paper) for thirty years in 
the erection of buildings in Indi.i,” and his views have been formed as the 

*>. I. Reproduced in full in iho .\si;iiic (JuarKwly Review for October 1913, 
pp. 37 f>— 394 - 

2. Vft/e the following ai tides — “ Indian draftsmen and the New Delhi : Plea 

for an Indian .Style of Architecture — 1 ” (.May, 1912) ; “ Indian Craftsmen and the 
New Delhi : Plea for an Indi.an Style of Architecture— II ” (June, 1912); “New 
DeHii Architecture and the Government Proposals” (August, 1912) ; “The Building 
of the New Capital ; The Vital Issue before the Government” (December, 1912); 
“Delhi, the Metropolis of India ’’—Editorial Comment (February, 1913); “The 
^vernment of Indi.i and the Architecture of the New Delhi ” (March, 1913) ; “The 
Building of the New Capital ; Claims of a European Treatment (jf Indian Architec- 
ture under British Auspices” (.Mairh, 1913): Besides these seven articles, the 
reader’s attention is invited to the views of the London /W on the same 

subject as given in the article entitled “The London Morning. Post on the New Delhi 
Problem : Claims of an Indian Treatment of Indian Architecture under British 
AAJspices” (March, 1913 / and also to sections, ii, iii, iv and v of our 

article entitled “The Personality of Our King-Emperor” in the January, 1912 issue 
of the Magazine. 

3. Vide Mr. Oertel’s Paper in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for October, 1913 ; 
page 380 (fop). We think it necessary here to explain that in the present article 

* our desire has been to place before the reader Mr. Oertel’s views under different 
heads or sections, for which purpose we have thought fit to bring together 
different passages from different parts of the Paper, where they are found to bear ufon 

5 
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esult of considerable engineering and architectural training and experience. 

Mr. Oertel in his Paper thus gives a preliminary account of himself,— 
‘Finding tint building construction constituted a great part of miy duties in 
the “Building and Roads” Branch of the Public Works Department, to which 
I belong, I took an early opportunity of supplementing my engineering 
training by that of an architect. For this purpose I went through the usual 
course of architectural instruction in England, and after extended tours 
in England, France, Belgium, (iermany, and Italy, passed— twenty-five years 
ago— the qualifying examination for membership of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. On returning to India after my architectural training, my 
first efforts in design were directed towards introducing some improvement 
in the luiropean styles in vogue. From my own experience I know how 
difficult it is for a man trained in Western styles to break with his early notions. 

It takes several years’ residence and work in India before a man can throw off 
the thraldom of European ideas on the subject, engrafted in him by his earlyH 
training ; but I have now completely come round to the view that salvation 
for India lies in the adoption of some form of Oriental architecture which has 
grown VI]) in the country, and is most suited to its climatic and other conditions. 
In the course of my residence in the East I have toured all over India, Burma 
and (Jeylon, occupied in visiting all the most notable buildings in those 
countries ; and have watched with interest for more than a quarter of a 
century the development of our own efforts at building in India, and the 
question of the most suitable style for this pur|)osc has been ever with me. 
d’he conclusion I have come to is that Indian ar(‘hitecture is undoubtedly 
the most suited to the needs of Iixlia, and it is my firm ccnviclion that 
Indian aichitecturc is bound to prevail in the end ov(M' all imported styles, 

the S‘Vfie nhUter in hnmi. In thi^ \\a\ llie evtrads under diffcient lieails as they aie 
pioseriled in tlir presenl aili^de aie in most c ases ag^ici-ates di awn from ditfervau 
parts of the same Paper read by .Mr, Oertel. We have not taken the trouble of giving 
our references to the pages of the A. Q. Review in every case, as being cumbersome 
and unnecessary for our purpose. 

4. Mr. R. F. Chisholm, I'.R.I.H.A., a fonner Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, who has a very large Indian experience, referred to this aspect of 
the matter in his remarks made at the Discussion that followed the reading of Mr. 
Oertefs Paper : “ One important fact stood out in the Paper and that was that 
although most English architects commenced in the Renaissance style of ar| when 
they went to India, they all ended in an Indian style. The first important buiMing 
he himself constructed was in the Renaissance style ; but long before it was finished, 
he was busy revising the plans of another Renaijssance building to a modified Indian 
form of art, more suited to the materials, and to the labour of the particular district, 
and to the money he had at his command. As all Indian architects had commen<^d 
in the Renaissance style and ended in the Indian style, it was a reasonable conjec- 
ture to imagine that the eminent architects who had gone out to India would, if they 
stayed in the country, end in being more Indian than any of their predecessors. 
(^Asiatic Quarterly Rrnird^ October, 1913 ; p. 397). 
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\yhether we like it or not, and whether we help on the process or noU ^ In 
fact, no one w'ho really comes in contact with Indian art and architecture 
in their natural surroundings, and devotes some attention to them, can escape 
the fascination exercised by them. Most English architects working in India 
sooner or later arrive at the same point of view, and either adopt indigenous 
architecture, or so modify the Western styles as to give them a strong Oriental 
flavour. 1 he same conversion may be noticed in the case of luiropean art 
experts who come out to India to teach their art, and end by learning from 
the Indian craftsmen. Amongst the leading converts in this respect 1 need 
only mention such names as Sir Swinton Jacob,'’ ( f.r.i.u.a., one of the three 
architects whose services have been requisitioned by the Government of India 
in connection with the building of the New Delhi) ; “Mr. Robert Chisholm*, 
(K.R.J.B.A., a former Consulting Architect of the Government of India and an 
oflicer of very long Indian experience ) ; “Mr. ].ock\vood Kipling ” (formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Mayo School of Art, Lahore) -.and Mr. Ha\’ell. Vo judge from their 
more recent de.signs, Mr. Ransome ” (r.u.i.n.A., the first Consulting Architect 
to the Government of India) “and his successor, Mr. Hcgg” (r-.u.i.n.A., the, 
present Consulting Architect to the Govenimcnl of India) “ may also bci 
included in the list as showing distinct leanings in the same direction.” And . 
so Mr, Oertel feelingly appeals to the other two architects for Imperial Delhi, i 
Mr. Edwin T.utyens, K.k.i.n. \., and Mr. Herbert Paker, i.k.i.n.A., whose training^! 
has been wholly Western, to study Indian architecture on the spot— before ^ 
committing themselves to any Western style. JSays Mr. Ocitd Which of the 
European styles now practised is to be adopted for Delhi is still a secret. 'I'he 
selection lies with the eminent architects who have been a})pointcd to design 
the buildings for the new Imperial City, I devoutly hope that Mr. Lutyens 
and Mr. Baker will recognise the great opportunity for good or evil entrusted 
to them, and will not for the sake of hastening the task, neglect to s/t/iiy 
Indian architecture on the sfot. I know that it is calling for a great 
deal of self-denial on their part to expect them to forego even for a 
lime a lucrative practice in order to do this, but I think the occasion 

5. Mr. John Begg, k.k.i.ii.a., seems to hold a sm ilnr view. In his “ No'IKS ” 
to the '"'‘Report on Modern Indian Architecture^'' published by the Government of 
India (1913)1 he writes as follows Our forefathers of a hundred years ago sounded 
a certain note in the design of the earlier buildings of Calcutta, but that note has, 

1 thin^ it must be admitted, dwindled Xvo often to a sorr\' squyak in later examples 
in ^he same city. Is it not arguable that this dec.adence was due to the keynote 
beiitg out of tune with any indigenous tradition ? It was something of the nature of 
a revival, exotic, fortuitous, ' we introduced into Intlia, and this, like others, has 
succumbed to the danger of revivals.... It would be a fitting llung if the aichitcctural 
note we sound in our new Capital were to type the rc-awakened India of the luescnt 
and future Why sound again a note that is sure to dwindle into decadence as it 

done before, rather than one more likely to be worthily sustained by the future 
generations of indigenous architects for whose advent we might well make it our duty 
to prepare^?'* ^ 
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is one where such a sacrifice may be expected of them. The names 
of the builders of the Delhi will go down to history, and the task en- 
trusted to them is so great and glorious that all other considerations 
must be thrown aside for it. I know that the building of the new Capital 
cannot be indefinitely delayed, but one or two winters devoted to the study of 
Indian architecture would not be waste of time, as during the interval the 
work of preparing the sites and laying out the city might be progressing.” 

Similarly, Mr. Oertel holds that the need for a study of Indian indigenous 
architecture by English architects recently employed by the Government of 
this country is most insistent. And he accordingly pleads that “ opportunities 
should be given to the English architects lately employed in India to study Indian 
architecture.” Thus Mr Oertel observes : “ Since Lord Curzon took up the 

question of improving the standard of public buildings in India, English archi 
tects have been appointed to most of the provinces, with whom now rests the 
design of all Government buildings. It is to them therefore that I must look for 
the proper lead, and Thave no doubt that they can be relied upon to recognise 
their opportunities and duties in this respect. But one must not expect the im- 
possible of them. As I have shown, trained architects are almost sure to turn 
sooner or later to Indian art of their own accord ; but it takes time and 
opportunity to master its details and imbibe its si)irit, and t'his time and oppor- 
tunity should be freely given to them at the beginning of their careers in 
India. I would strongly urge the Government of India to endow a couple of 
scholarships every year to enable young English architects to through a 
course of study of indigenous architecture in Indui for at least two ycars^ with 
some assurance of employment at the end of that period, either as architects, 
or as professors at the architectural schools which I ho])e to see established all 
over India. During their period of study the young architects might be 
employed touring and measuring up old buildings for half the year during the 
cold season ; and for the other half during the summer, they might be 

6. The full meaning of this would be clear when we come to read the following 
statement by Mr. John Begg, f.r.i.1{.a., the present Consulting Architect to the (jOv- 
ernment of India, who has shown himself to be a thorough champion of the claims of 
the indigenous architecture of India since he had opportunity of studying Indian Archi- 
tectural monuments. In a Paper entitled “The Architect in India ”, read before thf 
East India Association, London, on May i6, 1911 and reproduced in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for July, 19 1 1 he remarked: — “I have no right to dwell oft the 
architectural glories of India of the past for the reason that archccology having (tor 
certain sufficient administrative reasons) been divorced from her consort architectuie, 

I have had no more than ordinary opportunities' for studying it. In fact, 1 have had 
less than ordinary, for (so close has my nose been kept to the particular grindstone 
allotted to me) during my ten years of service in Imiia^ / have never been able to 
spare time for travelling beyond the range of my actual duties.” Mr. Begg’s “ NO'l’ES ” 
to the recently published Report on Modern Indian Architecture shows him to" 
be a thorough convert to the Indian point of view—thc point of view advocated 
by Mr. Oertel in his Paper. 
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attached to the offices of Consulting Architects, and made to help in the desig^ 
ing of Indian buildings. If Indian Art as a whole is to be resuscitated, the first 
necessity is the establishment of good schools of architecture, not less than 
one in each province, where indigenous architecture^ sound planning and scien- 
tific methods of construction can be taught to students by trained achi- 
tects conversant with the styles of the particular locality.” 

Mr. Oertel, however, clearly recognises that all his above suggestions about 
architectural schools and a two years’ course of study of indigenous architecture 
on the s}X)t by English architeits intending to enter Indian Service— w'ould come 
to nought unless there w'as some “ knowledge and sympathy for Indian Art 
on the part of the English officials seiving in India”; and so he does not 
scruple to suggest a course of rudimentary education in indigenous art and archi- 
tecture for them. Mr. Oertel explains himself as follows : He is of opinion 
that “ the decline of Indian Art set in with the downfall of the Mughals froth 
Aurang/.eb onwards,” still much “ confusion has been created by the intro- 
duction of W estern styles and art canons. W hat we want in India is not a 
Oreek and Roman Renaissance of Indian art and architecture, but a Renais- 
sance of Indian art and architecture. The want of this is deeply felt in 
India, It has become our clear duty to help and foster the movement into 
the right channel. '‘Although indigenous architecture is still a living force in 
India, some outside encouragement and guidance is needed to enable it to 
rise again to the height which it onct: occupied. I consider that it needs the 
fostering care of our Rulers to guide it, not hy forcing Western forms upon if but by 
aiding its natural development 'I'o further this object it is, I think, desirable 
to create some kmmledge and sympathy for Indian t on the part of the English 
officials serving in India, course of education for them might be made to 
include some knowledge of the rudiments of Indian art and architecture, if 
not for all European oflicials, at least foi the engineers who have to erect any 
buildings. If it is necessary for ICuropean officers to learn the language of the 
people they are to reside amongst, it is also necessary to learn something of 
their art, for that is an outward mode of expression that appeals most directly 
to the heart.” 

II 

In this matter of the need for having schools of architecture fur the study 
of the indigenous system in India, Mr. Oertel would also invite students to study 
\\\^SIlpa Saslras which are Indian treatises originally in Sanskrit on Silpa or Art. 
H? does not, however, dwell on this aspect of the study of Indian architecture 
iii’^iis Paper read before the East India As.socidtion, but he brought the matter 
to the notice of the Congress of W'estern Orientalists held at Copenhagen in 
.^ugust, 1908 in a Paper read before them, which was published in Efu Indian 
Antiquary for October, 1908. Mr. Oertel there said “ I would like to take the 
^opportunity to draw the attention^of the Congress to the difficulty experienced in 
the study of Indian art and architecture owing to the want of accurate translations 
of ^eSilpo Sastras d&dMng with these subjects. Dr. Coomaraswamy in his 
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ft’thcoming book on Indian Art is, I understand, giving a translation of a Ms. 
from Ceylon dealing with the making of images. This will be interesting in 
its way, but what we more particularly want is full translations of the Sanskrit 
works on the subject of architecture with the rules for the construction of 
stupas, temples, monasteries, and other edifices, rules partially followed by the 
present-day native builders. That such works exist not only in India, but also 
in Ceylon and other countries in the East, is well-known, but so far Sanskrit 
scholars have not cared to take up the subject, probably on account of the 
difficulty of translating the technical terms. If the Congress agree with me 
and will give their support to the proposal, something may perhaps be done to 
supply this defect. Mr. Thibaut has already announced that the Calcutta 
University are going to arrange for the translation of Sanskrit astronomical 
works. I his encourages me^ to suggest that some other University or public 
body should take up the subject of Indian architectural works, and if possible 
depute some young Sanskritist to study the subject in India itself.” 7 

III 

I’he full significance and value of the suggestions made by Mr. Ocrtcl (pp. 
49-50 ante), regarding a wider study of tlie indigenous art and architecture of 
India, specially by the engineers of the Public Works Deipartment and the 
English architects trained in Western formularies of architectural styles, would be 
further apparent from a consideration of the facts connected with the history 
of that Department. “\\'hen the ICnglish first settled in India,” says Mr. 
Oertel, “they brought with them the Renaissance style then in vogue in 
England, a form of which had become firmly established long before the 

7. In publishing Mr. Dcrtcl’s Paper read before the (1908) Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Copenhagen in The Indian Antiquary, the Editor adds a prefatory note in 
which he slate.s that “ the Congress formally adopted Mr. Oerlel’s suggestion that 
arrangements should be made to collect and translate all the Silpa Sastras dealing 
with architecture and sculpture that can be traced.” That a proper study of the 
Silpa Sastras has not merely an academic interest, but has an important practical 
bearing on the teaching of art in modern art schools in India will appear from some 
observations made by Mr. Hadaway, the present Superintendent of the Government 
School of Art, Madras, in his Report on the working of the school, for the year 
1908-09. In that Report Mr. Hadaway “recommends that the Madras Art School 
should, when it becomes possible, establish classes for the study of indigenous 
architecture according to the principles and rules laid down in the Silpa Sastras. ^Jr. 
Hadaway had received friendly help tow^ards the translation of the Silpa Sastras 
given 'him by the Superintendent of the School of Art, Trivandrum, and is of opiniSii 
that a great and a real good would be done towards the understanding and proper 
use of architectural forms, and also of building, if some Commission of experts* 
could be got together to go into the matter thoroughly. He further emphasises the 
importance of a thorough study of these old works by observing that though heredi-k 
tary artisans are said to know these >vorks and though, no doubt, they do to a slight 
extent, yet as their knowledge has been handed down from father t^ son, it Jias 
become very much corrupted.”— Vide Hindu of Madras (weekly cdn.), Sept., 8, 1909. 
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Public AVorks Department came into existence. European Renaissance 
afready reigns supreme in most of our Indian port towns, such as Calcutta and 
Rangoon ; while Bombay has adopted the Gothic style which was in fashion 
in England at the time when the more important Bombay buildings came to be 
erected. It is true unfortunately that it is this Renaissance style alone that all 
our draughtsmen are conversant with, and as the engineers are not themselves 
usually trained architects, and have but little leisure to devote to the subject, 
they cannot be blamed for continuing a style in which it is easiest to work, 
and which met with the approval of the authorities as being the most economical 
and suitable for the purpose. The system of having standard plans ® for various 
kinds of public buildings which are not allowed to be departed from, helped 
to stereotype the style, and produce a monotony which is justly condemned.” 
In this way Mr. Oertel makes it clear that “ in the selection of styles we are 
not free agents. 'Phe Services we work for have the chief say in the matter, 
they pay the piper and have a right to call the tune. 'Fhen, where work 
has to be done economically and (juickly, it is difticult to break with established 
forms to which all the staff is trained.” 'Phese facts connected with the 
Public Works Department’s architectural practices have given rise to the 
impression that that Department in India are “ the great opponents of 
indigenous ait tmd architecture.” And Mr. Oertel “raises his voice in 
protest against those accusations ® and in favour of indigenous Indian architec- 

8. The following observatinns made by the President of the Meeting, Colonel Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., (.i.h., during the Discussion that followed the 
reading of Mr. OerlePs Paper, bear on the same point I would like to notice one 
great danger, from the ar< hitectural t)oint of view, wha h has only b(‘en hinted at in 
the Paper we have Just heard —///e of phtn^ and ek7)ation^, 'Phis is 

disastrous to any style. Renaissance or Indian, and it st'cms to me that it would be 
almost as bad in the end if the Public Works Department \\(‘ie to ha\e for the whole 
country a standard set of Indian designs as of Kuro])ean.” 

' 9. On the occasion of the opening of the Allahabad Dniversity and Senate 
Hall (3rd August, 1912), Sir J. P. Ilcwett, c.c.s.r., late Lieutenant-Ciovernor of the 
U. P. of Agra and Oudh, made the following remarks on the architectural side of 
»the work of the P. W. Department, which may be read in this connection: “Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, I must not conclude without endorsing your commendation of the 
magnificent work which has been clone by those to whom the design and construction 
of the Senate House were entrusted. Mr. Oeitel, the Superintending Engineer, has 
takefl a great interest in the w'ork throughout and has devoted much time and atten- 
tion to its supervision. The architectural features of the building owe their inspira- 
tf»n to the genius of the architect, Sir Swinton Jacob, who has done so much towards 
adorning the province with beautiful buildings. We hear a good deal sometimes from 
^critics who delight to condemn without discrimination the architectural features of 
buildings designed or erected by the Public Works Department. This i.s a matter in 
which I have from long taken a great interest. And I at once admit that many of the 
buildings erected at different times under the direction of the Public Works Depart- 
ment have been singularly hideous. I doubt whether in all the world you could find 
anything t^at would jar more on the feelings of any one with the slightest taste for 
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ture/’ “It is hardly fair,” remarks Mr. O^rtel, “to hold the Public Works 
Department responsible for the Renaissance style and to sneeringly dub 'it 
the ‘ Public Works Style \ I can assure you that there is no feeling whatever 
against Indian architecture in the Service I have the honour to belong to.” 
Mr. Oertel, however, has the candour to admit that while the Public Works 
Service being the victim of circumstances is not much at fault, there is room 
for animadversion on the ground that the importation of a Renaissance style 
is partly also due to the eagerness of luiropeans to spread the blessings of 
Western civilisation. “ Almost every European going to the East considers 
himself a missionary in a sacred cause, called upon to spread the blessings 
of Western civilisation, and the greater the ignorance of what he is striving 
to upset, the greater his iconoclastic zeal. These endeavours to set aside 
Indian architecture and replace it by hmropean Renaissance form part of the 
constant efforts of Western civilisation to annihilate all other modes of 
thought, action, and even of dress in the whole world. With the best of 
intentions we have made mistakes in the past, and in our eagerness to bestow 
on India the benefits of Western civilisation have led it into paths in which 
it is not prepared to follow us. I'he world at large, and specially hmgland, 
would be the losers if the attempt of some were to succeed who- would set 
aside Indian architecture and replace it by luiropean • Renaissance. 'I'he 
prospect of its ultimate success fills me with alarm, and I trust that future 
generations will be spared the distress of having to point to the Iruilding 
of Ngnv Delhi as an im[)ortant step on its lriuni{)hal mari'h. In Emgland ami 
other parts of Northern Euro[)e the Renais.^ance was a foreign importation, 
dealing a death-blow to national art, and leading to the present-day system 
of paper design by a scholarly class of architects out of touch with the 
craftsmen. T>ut the awakening has come. W ith this example before us w(“ 
should, I think, hesitate to do anything which might advance the progress of 


architecture than the public buildings in Allahabad at present occupied by the High 
Court, the Secretariat, the Board of Revenue, and the Arrounlant Ceneral. And fur- 
ther I will admit that these do not stand alone, anti tliat there are a number of others 
at which the finger of scorn could be pointed with almost equal justice, liut ^all the 
same, it is a cruel libel to regard the Public Works Department as past redemption 
in this matter ; and that it is not so, is proved by the architectural beauties of mavy 
of the buildings, small as well as great, recently erected in these provinces.” ( Vuft' 
the Afi 7 >oc'a/c o( Lucknow for August 8, 1913). In connection with the ci 4 ticism 
that is generally levelled at the P. W. Department, the following observatioil^ of 
Mr. E. B. Havell contained in a letter to the Hony. Secretary of the East ladia ^ 
Association on the subject of Mr. Oertel’s Paper may be here reproduced So 
far as I know no attack has been made on the presonnel of the Public Works 
Department. Many, indeed most of them, may be said to have performed the 
duties allotted to them with conspicuous ability. Individually^ the P. W. Depart- 
ment needs no defence. What is indefensible is the system by which the best native* 
architects have been excluded from participating in all important official architec- 
tural works in India.” 
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JEuropean Renaissance in India, knowing that by so doing we areJielping on 
the sure destruction of a living and very high form of art which gives India 
its special charm. What we want for India is not a Greek and Roman 
Renaissance, but a Renaissance of Indian art and architecture,” 

IV 

Besides the point noticed above that the importation of a Renaissance style 
into India is partly attributable to the iconoclastic zeal of almost every Euro- 
pean going to the East as missionary in the sacred cause of spreading the 
blessings of VVestern civilisation, — Mr. Oertel notices and disposes of another 
argument— the conqueror’s argument in favour of imposing upon India the 
conqueror’s style of architecture. In the March, 191 3^ issue of this Magazine, 
we devoted a whole article entitled “Claims of a European Treatment of 
Indian Architecture under British Auspices ” to bring out the European point 
of view, following the lines of argument developed in a Paper which was read 
on the 28th February, 1873 by a distinguished architect, the late Mr. T. Roger 
Smith, F.R.i.n.A., bef(jre the Society of Arts, London, where the problem 
was presented by him in this form — “ What is the Architectural Art which has 
marked or is ab^ut to mark the period of British Occupation of the Indian 
Peninsula?’’ 'fliere arc clear indications in Mr. OertcTs Paper that he had in 
mind Mr. Roger Smith’s arguments based upon the Roman parallel — which may 
be summarily styled as the ‘ (’oiKiucror’s Argument and having tho.se argu- 
ments in mind, he has loferrcd to ihcMU and refuti'd thtun. The late Mr. Roger 
Smith’s standpoint has been uneomjwomisingly iiph(*Ui hv Mr. H. 1 1 , Statham, 
K.R.iu. \., in the “ l*uiKl*M ” (l.t'Jndon), of which he was till lately the 
Editor; and his most vennl article on lh(; “ An'hit(,Tlure of the New Delhi” 
in the. February, 1913 issm* of the h'ortuij^lilJy Rt'vicw pursues the same un~ 
compromising attitude. And Mr. Statham who was present at the ICast India 
Association Meeting, in the course of the Discussion liuil followed the reading 
of Mr, OertePs Paper look up the same attitude and formulated (in almost iden- 
tical words) the views expressed by him in the Fortnightly Review. The late Mr. 
•Roger Smith’s and Mr. Staiham’s ideas— which aie unfortunately the ideas of 
the vast majority of non-official Europeans in India— may be given in Mr. 
Statham’s own words : — “ Mr. Statham’s feeling all along had been that if they 
were, going to build a town in India they should do as the Romans did ; 
wiierever the Roman Eagles went, the Roman triumphal arch and theatre went 
tqp. So he would say ; Build in Delhi as they would do in London, only with 
due regard to changed conditions and materials. He sincerely hoped to see an 
Indian form of Renaissance architecture taking shape in the near future in India.” 
^Asiatic Quarterly Review, October, 1913 ; p. 40O his Fortnightly article we 
i;ead;— “A conquering nation erecting buildings for its own use on a foreign 

^10. Er^itled Architectural Art in India : Reproduced in full in the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, London, for March 7, 1873. 

6 
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soil, brings its own architecture with it, builds as it hasbeen accustomed to 
build at home. Racial atid architecttcral instincts go together, VVe are very much 
in the position of the Romans in the countries which they conquered and 
annexed.” In the “ Builder” for September 27, 1912, again, we note the follow- 
ing further declaration of opinion — “ Indian Rajas vie with one another n 
building houses based on English models, ff we are to retain s<yvereignty in 
India this attitude is one to he encouraged'' 

Mr, Oertel’s point of view is diametrically opposed to the point of view 
just enunciated. We would begin by reproducing the reply he gave to Mr. 
Statham at the East India Association during the Discussion that followed 
the reading of his Paper. Mr. Oertel observed: “As was to be expected 
from speakers familiar \Wth India, most of the speakers are in thorough sympathy 
with my advocacy of Inoian architecture. 'I'he only dissentient voice is that of 
the last speaker, Mr. H. Statham, who thinks that we should follow the example 
of the Romans by building in Delhi as we would in London, so that our build- 
ings might proclaim our position as the conquering race in India. But he will 
pardon my pointing out that this is the very position which the English 
Government has repeatedly disavowed. W e are no longer in India merely as 
conquerors maintaining our position by force,*' but as pea(,'cful administrators, 
basing our rule on the consent and support of the people. The selection 
of a style for Delhi is therefore a que.stion, not of what is most to our 
taste and liking, but of what suits India best and is most in harmony with the 
feelings of the Indians, especially since the mass of the people using the new public 
buildings will be Indian^ and nol European." {. i static Quarterly Review, October, 
1913, p. 401). Mr. Ocitel’s point of view is explained at luller length in the 
Paper read at the East India Association Meeting : — “ Those who advocate a 
Colonial Renaissance style for our own buildings at the Imperial Capital 
forget, I think, the true significance of the move to Delhi, and our position in 
the country. We are not in India as Colonists intent on making a home 
there as nearly like the one we have left behind. There may be some 
excuse for the early merchants who founded Calcutta to have erected the 


IX. Theie is a striking pjissagc in the “Financial Statement” submitted on March r, 
1913 to the Imperial Legislative Council by the late Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Ciuy Fleetwood Wilson, which harmonises witl^Mr. Oertel’s^state- 
ment that in removing their capital to Delhi, the Government have repudiated the i<^al 
of a conquering race in their future relations with the people. The late Finance Minister 
said : — “ A Financial Statement, the forerunner of the Budget, has been presented for 
the first time in Delhi, restored to her pride of place as India's Imperial City. 
Through centuries, kings of every race have fought to win or keep her ; the blood tff 
men and the tears of women have been freely shed to cement the empires over which 
her owners have held sway. But I prefer to think of Delhi^ not as the prize of^ 
conquest^ or the home of conquerors.^ but as the capital of a contented empire, the 
abode of peace and prosperity, of wise and prudent counsels. Such I hqpe she ^may 
ever be.” (Ibid., para. 61.) 
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buildings there ill a style familiar to them, but since Queen Victoria’s Pro- 
clamation Qf November, 1858, we have avowedly broken away from the 
selfish traditions of the ICast India Company. We now profess to exercise 
Imperial sway over all India, with the consent of the people and for their 
benefit. It was, I take it, for the express purpose of showing to all the world 
that we had broken once and for all with the narrow policy of the East India 
trading company, and to avoid all appearance of the Indian Government being 
unduly influenced by the powerful commercial interests of a large port town, 
that His Majesty, the King-Emperor, in public Durbar, proclaimed his intention 
of removing his Capital from Calcutta to the seat of the old Mogul Empire at 
Delhi. By so doing he signified that India was to be ruled for India’s benefit 
alone, and according to Indian sentiment, thereby consolidating the unkm 
between India and England for their mutual advantage. The British are too apt 
to disregard sentiment and appearances and to forget that the Indian peasant 
will largely judge the character of our rule by the public buildings in which our 
administration is carried on. If these are foreign to his understanding, the. 
British Raj will remain foreign to him, however just, eijuitable and beneficial it 
may be.” 


V 

This last-mentioned point which Mr. Oertel raises, that the British Raj must 
not “remain foreign” to the people, he pursues by citing the example of Akbar’s 
architectural policy. “ However just, eijuitable, and beneficial the British Raj 
may be,” still it would be “by public buildings that its character will be largely 
judged by the masses.” 'riiercfore, argues Mr. Oertel — “now that we are 
establishing our new Capital at the scat of the old Mogul Empire, let us 
endeavour to follow in the footsteps of Akbar rather than of Aurangzeb. One 
of the pictures in the Ain i-Akhari represents Akbar going round with his 

« 12. Colonel Sir Richatd Carnac Temple, Bart., CM.K., who occupied the Chair 

at the East India Association Meeting, thus referred to this portion of Mr. Oertcl’s 
^Faper while initiating the Discussion “ In many ways the Company’s servants 
knew the native mind better, and there is this much to be said of the Palladian 
architecture they introduced it emphasised the sovereignty of the Englishman, — it 
symbolised his power. Of course since 1S57, it has been our policy to make the 
nativ'p, understand that the country is being ruled by us as much for his benefit as 
for» ours, and in this view It would be well for the ( jovernmenl of India to symbolise 
thj§ view by its architecture, as its predecessors symbolised the exhibition of superior 
power by theirs. One cannot help hoping, therefore, that the builders of the New 
Delhi will take the Paper we have just read into consideration.” This Imperial 
clfepect of the matter was brought out by us in some of our previous articles 
on the subject (vide footnote 1 ante)^ and especially in the article entitled “ New 
•Delhi Architecture and the Government Proposals^' in the .\ugusl, 1912 »ssue. 

13. The reader will note that this is the identical view which we put forward 
at length in Jections 11, iii, and iv of an article entitled “The Personality of our King- 
Emperor,” in the January, 1912 issue of this Magazine. 
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Hindu architects, who is carrying the plan of a building in his hand.^^ It is well, 
known what a favourable opinion Akbar had of Hindu craftsmen of whom a 
large number were always employed in the precincts of the Palace, and whose 
works were exhibited to him daily. Akbar largely employed Hindu builders 
and craftsmen, and gave them a very free hand. 'I’he result was the growth of 
a truly Indian style, bringing into happy union both Hindu and Mahomedan 
forms. Akbar was the founder of a really national Indian style combining the 
best features of both Hindu and Mahomedan architecture, a style which I 
should like to see developed in these days. 'J'his style is seen to the best 
advantage at Akbar’s capital, Fatehpur Sikri, where Hindu columns and bracket 
capitals are found in excellent company with Mahc medan arches and domes. 
Here may be seen examples of all kinds of public and domestic buildings in a 
marvellous state of preservation, including mosques and tombs, public offices 
and audience hall, a mint, bazaiir and caravanserai, as well as royal residences, 
and palaces of nobles and ladies of the Court. 'J he whole forms a collection of 
buildings unrivalled in the world. I know all the buildings intimately, as I had 
charge of Fatehpur Sikri and Agra for several years, at a time when extensive 
restorations were being carried out under the orders of Lord ('urzon. I look 
back upon that time as perhaps the most interesting of my service. Much as 
I admired the Taj and the nuible palaces of Shah Jehan, it was the red sand- 
stone buildings of Akbar which had the greatest human interest for me, and 
which gave a deep and abiding veneration and love for this great man\s work and 
character. If students want to know where to go and what particular style to 
study, I would advise them to go to Agra and Fateh[)ur Sikri, and there study 
the buildings of the great Emperor Akbar. Much has already been done by 
the Indian Government, as well as by individuals in making known the beauties 
of Indian architecture, and it is easy for anyone, even without going to India, 
to gain some insight into its indigenous architecture by the perusal of some of 
the volumes of the “ Archeological Survey ” ( c.specially Mr. E. W. Smith’s 
books on Agra and Fatehpur Sikri); and “the Jaipur Portfolio” of architec- 
tural details. This last publication brought out by the Jaipur State, is due to 
Sir Swinton Jacob’s initiation, and shows what a wealth of detail is available in 

14. Read in this connection the following extracts from an article entitled “ The 
Indian Problem in Relation to Indian Art and Architecture” from the pen of Major* 

J. B. Keith (formerly of the Indian Arclueological Survey), which appeared in the 
April-May, 1913 issue of this Journal — “ I profess no architectural or technical 
training) but as .a Monumental Conservator 1 may be credited with having picked 
up something, and have cherished for many years a deep sympathy with the Hinffti 
Architect and Hindu Mason, who are worthy representatives of the great body of 
Hindu craftsmen who form one of the chief numerical items of the population. On^ 
the threshold I would point out the glorious example of the Emperor Akbar, a name 
still to conjure with, and which ought to be conserved in every Hindu workshop 1 /Af, ^ 
tnay be seen in the illuminated copy of the “ Aind-Ahban\’‘ in company with the 
Nedive Architect^ and with the plan of a building in his hand, for he loved^ the nc^le 
Art of Architecture.” (Ibid., p. 97). 
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Columns, tracery and screens, balconies, bracket capitals, and so forth. An inspec- 
tion of its beautiful plates should convince anyone that there is no difficulty 
whatever in finding examples or suggestions in existing buildings for any feature 
that may be needed. Architects using the Indian style have two rich sources of 
inspiiation to draw from — the ancient architecture of the country, and the 
Muhammadan styles brought in by the Mughal conquerors.*^ J’hey have there- 
fore an infinity of details at their command, giving them full scope for the most 
stately and ornate, as well as the most simple structures. All that the West has 
to supply to make the style perfectly adapted to modern requirements is careful 
planning and modern scientific methods of construction. The Indian style as 
applied to modern buildings is still in its infancy, and there is plenty of room 
for originality on the part of trained architects who may take it ui). lean 
assure them from my own experience that it is the most suitable style for India, 
and most delightful to work in, as the Indian craftsmen have still sufficient 
intimate knowledge of it to grasp your intentions at once.’’ 

VI 

Mr. Oertel’s main contention is that architecture in India should be Indian, 
and so he takes good care to explain that an Indian design, is as applicable 
to a public building as a Renaissance or Gothic design /W the matter 0/ 
cost and plait. In this he was supported in the course of the Discussion 
that followed the reading of Mr. Oertel’s Paper, by such an eminent architect 
as Mr. H. V, Lanchester, k,k.i.1{..\., who has considerable Indian architectural 
experience and who was personally consulted by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, in connection with the plans for the building of tlie New Capital, 
Mr. lanchester was of opinion that “ in regard to cost if they built an elaborate 
building, Indian architecture was costly, but not more costly than the same 
degree of elaboration in Renaissance work. 'Phe simpler style of building 
could be executed with as little cost as* any form of building one could 

15. Mr. Oertel’s statement, “ the Muhammadan styles were brought in by the 
Mughal conquerors ’’—does not represent, it seems, on a closer analysis of the 
psychology, structure and history of Indian Muhammadan ar( hitecture, the real 
truth. Major Keith, formerly of the Indian Archmological Survey, has held for a 
long time the view expressed in the following sentence— “ .Admirers of Moslem art 
sometimes fail to recognise that its development is more or less a Hindu development, 
as jve’see in the Hindusthani architecture of to-day.” {Vide Major Keith’s article, 
“The Indian Problem in Relation to Indian Art and Architecture”, in the April-May, 
1915 issue of this Magazine, p. 90). Mr. E. B. Havell in his truly monumental work 
on Indian Architecture ( John Murray, 1913), as the result of a masterly survey of the 
Vl^ole subject of Indian Architecture, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, during the 
Moslem period of Indian History, has demonstrated by a powerful analysis of the 
characteristic features and details of what are known as the thirteen Indo-Saracenic 
styles, that all of these are adaptations of Hindu, Jain, or Buddhist ideas, rather than 
iiDpo|tations jfrom abroad. {Vide also Mr. Havell’s article, Imiian Architecture^ in the 
Dawn Magazine for July-August, 1913, p. 18, and especially footnote i, pp. 18-21). 
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devise.” And Mr. Lanchester was supported by Mr. R. F. Chisholm, 
a former Consulting Architect to the Madras Government, who urged that “ it 
was a mistake to imagine that Indian styles were expensive.” To come back to 
Mr. Oertel ; “ I have been engaged for thirty years,” said he, “in the erection 
of buildings in India, and my experience is that it makes practically no differ- 
ence as regards cost whether a building is designed in an Indian or a European 
style. The cost depends on other considerations apart from style— viz., whether 
costly or cheap materials are used, whether the design is extravagant or 
economical, and whether the building is ornamental or plain. There is nothing 
in the Indian style which necessitates extravagant design or costly ornamenta- 
^tion. 'The fear that the indigenous style is too costly for everyday use is 
disproved by the buildings already erected. Fhere is no necessity for intro- 
ducing expensive features, such as domes and kiosks, in all buildings. They 
can be given a distinctively Indian appearance even without the.se adjuncts, 
and the cost can be kept down by selecting the cheapest materials locally 
available. One characteristically Indian feature is the chajja or overhanging 
slab cornice, which protects the walls from rain and sun, and throws a most 
effective shadow. The introduction of this one feature alone will give a dis- 
tinctively Indian character to any building without materially enhancing the 
cost, as suitable stone slabs are easily obtainable— as for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of Agra and Delhi — and the chajja can be made plain or 
elaborate, and with or without carved stone brackets to suit the character of 
the buildings and the funds available.” 

\ Next, “ as for the fear expressed that the Indian style does not lend 
itself to the provision of sufficiently spacious and airy apartments, or to a plan 
suitable to modern Western requirements,” Mr. Oertel gives his view as follows : 

“ I do not think there is any foundation for such an assertion. The style can be 
successfully applied to any plan whatsoever. A number of handsome edifices 
have been erected within recent years at Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow and else- 
where in the indigenous style which fully prove its adaptability to all modern 
requirements.” And Mr, Oertel furnishes details of several cases, in point — 
details both as to the plans of the buildings and their cost, which the interested 
reader may look up in the pages of the Asiatic Quarterly Revieiv for October, 
1913, where Mr. Oertel’s Paper is reproduced in full. 

. 16. At a Lecture on Musalman Architecture in India, delivered last Maj;ch at 

the University Hall, Lahore, under the presidency of Vice-Chancellor Rev. Dr. J. C.*K. 
Ewing, Mr. (iordon Sanderson of the Archieological Survey of India whose very 
important work, “The Report on Modern Indian Architecture” issued by the 
Government of India (1913) has drawn widespread attention, referred to the import- 
ance of this feature of Indian architecture. From a magic lantern slide of a building* 
in Delhi palace, he showed how the chajja or sloping slab cornice shading the walls 
of Indian buildings from the noon day sun. A lengthy abstract of the series (if • 
Mr. Sanderson’s lectures in the University Hall, I..ahore appeared in leading Anglo- 
Indian and Indian papers— (Vide the daily Bengalee^ March 30, 1913). tThe reader 
will find ample illustrations of the chajja in the “ Report ” mentioned above. 
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And lastly, Mr. Oertel briefly disposes of one current opinion — “ It is 
generally considered that the only good examples of Indian architecture 
to be found in the country are the temples, tombs, and mosques, but this is 
by no means the case.^® Charming specimens of domestic architecture may be 
seen in the Mogul palaces and residences of Indian Chiefs, while there is 
hardly a bazaar which will not furnish delightful instances of the humbler class 
of dwellings, so that there is no lack of materials for the architectural student.” 
And with special reference to Akbar’s new capital at Fatehpur Sikri which was 
built by the Emperor to enable himself to live near the Saint Selim C'hishti, 
Mr, Oertel makes th^ following observation : — “ Here may be seen examples 
of all kinds of public and domestic buildings in a marvellous state of preser- 
vation, including mosques and tombs, public offices and audience halls, a mint, 
bazaar, and caravanserais, as well as royal residences and palaces of nobles 
and ladies of the ('ourt.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED] 

17. This is the view advanced by Lord Ciirzon in his Letter to the London TUnes 
(7th October, 1912). 

18. A similar expression of opinion is to be found in a joint Letter from Mr, 
T. W. Rhys Davids, the President, Mr. \V. Rothenstein, the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and Mr. A. H. Kox-Strangways, the Honorary Secretary, of the 
India Society of London, which appeared in the London Times of 17th December, 
iQi 2 Whether Indians were capable of siiclj work or not would depend, we 
imagine, largely on the extent to which they understand and sympathise N\ith the 
practical requirements. Where these conditions have obtained, Indians have 
raised within recent times many domestic buildings (as at Muttra and in Orissa), 
a railway station (at Alwai), palac es ^along the ghats at Benares and in the sacred 
places), and Royal palaces (as now at liikanir). There is no need to suppose that theh 
architect itral /dcas' an- bounded by mosques and tombs. Tew would doubt their ability 
to build a practical and imposino, Tat bar HallT Since this was written, there has 
appeared a very valuable woik Modern Indian Architcclitre \s\\\v\\\)i an official 
publication, from which we lake the following extracts which will throw light on the 
capacities of the indigenous builders in some of the Native States. “The new Darbai 
Hall in the old Palace at Bikanir was begun in 1887 and completed in 1896. It wai 
worked out by local craftsmen and is a fme piece of work, built at the express wish o 
H H. the Maharaja in the local style. Plate 54 shows the courtyard of this new Darbai 
Hall, with the ladies’ gallery above. There is originality in every line of it down U 
the smallest detail. The design of the almost Corinthian capitals, the three centret 
tirches, and carving which adorns them, have all been carefully thought out. Th( 
south-east corner of the Hail, the photo, of which is taken from the ‘approach terrace, 
1^ a splendid piece of work (Plate 55). 'Phere is an air of delightful incongruousnesi 
about it. A spherical bay window, supported by a half column and set in an angh 
o^he building rests “ cheek by jowl ” with two other projecting windows. The imagina 

tion of the builder has had full play The area of the city (Bikanir) which is crowds 

wfth excellent specimens of modern architecture of a most characteristic type, i 
broken up into a series of little open squares, round which the houses are buill 
Among the citizens of Bikanir, there seems to be some rivalry in the matter of thei 
houses, the very best stimulant that can be given to architecture. All the house 

e Blustrated here, unless otherwise stated, are the work of master-masons, natives c 
Bikanir, working at the rate of annas eight to rupee one daily. To quote the Assistar 
Sta^ Engineer who kindly accompanied me on my inspection, they dond believe i 
plansP (Ibid., pp. 15-16, and 12-13). 
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FRESH OPENING OF AN HONOURABLE CAREER FOR INDIAN SFUDENTS 
UNDER GOVERNMENT AUSPICES 

VVc desire to draw pn^ninenth' the attention of our readers to the 
following announcement of the Government of India made in an 
official communique, dated, Simla, September 27, 1913 : 

The Government of India have had under their consideration the recom- 
mendation of the Conferenre of Orientalists held at Simla in July 191 r, that 
opportunity should in' afforded to Indian students to accompany Consennitors in 
order to learn the principles and pra’-ticc of a rchilc((un\ 'They have decided in 
communication with those Local Governments who have Consulting Architects lo 
award three scholarships of the value of Rs, 100 a mo)ith to Indians^ in order 
to facilitate this training. As there are greater ficilities lor architectural education 
and for a combination of a thorough course of theoretical instruction with 
practical training in llomhay than elsewhere in India, they have decided that 
tliose scholars should be traiiu d in the olfu e ol the ('onsulling Architect 
to the Government of Dombay. 'The conditions ol the , three architectural 
scholarships will be as follows . hi) 'I'ln* scholarships which are open to all 
natives of India will be of the value of Kv 100 a numth eac’h, the cejst of 

which w'ill be dc'fraycd horn Imperial K(‘venu(‘s. (b)'rhe si hol irships will ix' 
granted for architcc'tural training at the oilii'c ol the ( onsiiUing An'hitc'ct to the 
Government ol llombay, wduse the sc'holais will also attend the iiiehit(.*c'luial 
clashes at the Sir J. J. Sc'hool of Art. i hey loiil he tenaidc tor a period ot tlue^ 
years in the firs! instance Joit may he c\ti n led to a fonrth year oa\ \\\v 
that the scludaishiiis for that >var will be giwn onl> to those m holais who [Kiss 
a certain standard, to bt' jiiesciibecl herc'altc'r, in an (“'lamination at the end ol 
the third year’s training. At (dose ol then tiainmg, tho.scj scholars who 
appear to possess the necessary aptitude will, .so far as possible, be taken into the 
ArcluPolofical Department in> order to i^ive them practical instruction for one or two 
years on a suitable salary. 

.The following [)rocedare will be observed in the selection of candidates for 
the scholarships. Isach local Government will be asked to nominate as soon as 
possible a candidate who has taken the B, A., i)r other et[iuvaUnt Degree m an 
Indian University. 'These t[uaUrications will only be dispensed with in ex^ep 
tional cases. 'The candidate must produce a medical certificate of physical fimess 
to undergo the proposed courses of study at Bombay. 7 'he Governmenl of India 
udll select three scholars from amoire, the candidates nominated by the Local 
^ ernmenls. 'The candidates to whom the scholarships are awarded will proceefl 
to Bombay and report themselves to the (onsulling Architect to the Government^ 
of Bombay not later than a certain date to be fixed hereafter. The scholarships 
will be payable from the dates of the report of their arrival in Bomljay, 
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Question : IIow can Indian Students increase their Love of Country ? 

Answer : They could do so bya«- 

i. Increasing tlieir knowledge of India :ind of Indian Civilisation, esp. ITinda and Islamic J 
* ii. Working togelhei for somolhing U'efiil to tlieir di->trict, town oi village ; 

iii. Supporting indigenous iudustnes and enterprises, even at a sacrifice ; 

iv. Supporting Indian Mdiicational and Allie«l Movements wdiiidi aim primaiily at fostering 
the un.sellish instincts and developing the constiuelne lacnlties of the Indian mind. 

THE DAWN DAWN SOCIETY’S MAGAZINE 

That which is ever-pernmnent in one mode of Heing is the TRUTH. — Sankara 


} NOVEMBER 1913 { 

PART I : IINDIAINA 

CASTE AND CHRISTIANITY : DllTICULTIES OF RAISING THE 
NATIVE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN INDIA : 

BEING ALSO AN ATTEMPf AT AN EXPOSITION OF HINDU AND CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

I 

In till' Ortolx.'!-, I'M 1 i'Min "f The East anil The West, Uie I.ondon organ 

of tlu; S KM'.'t)- lor t'v- l’r'>|).i4.ilii)n "f llic Oospcl i:i l•'or^■ign I’arts, there 
is a vt'rv iiii|)oi-l.anl .uli.-le iiii li'r 'oi>; lillc n{ /u-vr/zj^vs of CasU u/>oit the 
Chriitiiri! Cirircli in hi {in, tir- in iin hiinlcn of which is that lire (.Tiristian 
missionaries in Iii'li.i arc at pn-sont '■ infi n'lyl with a very serious pro- 
blem —which centres round ill : f icl th.il there is cxi :eme difficulty in dis- 
owning Imli.m Christia'is wh'i an^ (JliriMians hy hirth-right, but who are 
“moral failures”, or even “ inoml oullaw-,.” h'or, as p.iintcd out by the 
writer of the aiii who has w wise 1 a . an Iiuli.in missionary at Henarcs 
from ' ) 0 <} to 191 in connci-tion with Ihe London Missionary Society,— 
“ If the son of a ('hiisti.in is not .1 rhnMian, what is he to be ? He can- 
not become a lliirlu. It is (|nite line th.it he may become a Moslem, but 
it i*s not likel)-, for '-ari'ins veas-ms, that man\- will accept Islam as their 
refuge. The Census Paper offers him no alternative; he must be a 
ChrLstian, whatever his convictions m ly h -. The Jfnglish Government 
thus can give no help in the matter to the man who has ceased to 
possess the Christi.an f.iith, or who has never attained to it, though 
his parents are Christian people. One day, when I was out visiting in 
the villages, two catechists, who had gone in the other direction, re- 
tamed to camp and told me that they had been received in a very 
friendly way by a peasant in one village, who assure d them that he 

1 
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knew a deal about Christianity, and that he was a friend of cer- 
tain of our (diristians. Two or three days later I went over to find him 
myself, and was disgusted to find that the Christian whom he knew 
best was a drunken artisan \ tlien suffering from a disease produced by 
his excesses. \'et such a man was a Christian, and /le could be nothing 
rlse\ In most W'esti'rn countries, if a man is out of sympathy 
with the moral icU^as of the Church, he is bound to be uncomfort- 
able within its borders. In India the more doubtful his position 
becomes, the more he clings to his only social refuge. Not merely 
is the w.istrel of (uir Indian C'hristian community unconscious that 
his conduct cuts him off from any real j)articipation in all that 
this community means, but he is subconsciously iuipcllcd to keep in ivith 
the rest of the Christ and indeed to foree himself upon them. 
If he l(jses them, he loses all. It is true that in great cities non-caste 
cnmniunilies of moral outlaws, (as in a luiropean city) are developing 
a circle into which any may enter. Though such communities will 
inciease, tlu;)' may be neglected as far as concerns t)’pical Indian life 
and {or tlu! purpose of our [)resent problem. I'or, to nine-tenths of 
Iiuiia it is still true that selt'-intt!r(!.%t prom[)ts tlie mo^t unVorthy among 
the ( 'lirisli<in coniinunit)’ to cling most tenaci(jiisl\ to the (.'hiistian name. 
It will at onc:e be ob\ ions how teriible a thing it is for the [)r(jgress of 
the ('111 istian ('luirch th it the ('hristian name should be inevitabl)' sullied 
by the moiMl failure of such unfortunate b\'-prodiii Is (T our work.” - 

II 


The writer jjoints out ver\’ lucidly what in India prevents “ the 
natuiMl .don^^hine; off which saves our Western (Ihurches from some 
of the worst results of her failures.” It is again the caste system or 
the situation created by it. The w liter of the article explains himself 
astollo'ws: — “The revauige of caslc upon the Indian Church is that 
it insi-,t.s, and successfully insists, that to all generations the descendants 
of ('hristiaiis sliall be Christians by indefeasible right. It is 
as though C'aste should say to us : You have beaten me ; but you 

shall not shake me off. \h)ii have baptised this man. My 

I In the Rejjoo ol C'oni.nosion Xo. U of the World Missionary t'onfcrence, 1910^ 
held ni Edinhuryli p). 105 : Messrs. Olijihant, .\nderson and Ferrier), we read the 
followinj^ The tojniinission would draw attention to the fact that drunkenness is 
b('L>inning to thieatcn tlie life of the Church in the mission tield, particularly in 
those pla( es wheie llm results of contact with the West are most felt. From India 

warnins;;s of the dmiLjcr .ire most frequent, although the climate and the traditional 

habits of the jieople make it the less excusable. It is humiliating^ to record that more 
than one t orrcs])ondcnt speaks of the growth of this \ ice as mainly due to Western 
ovamplc ’’ 

Tide Footnote 12. 
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revenj^e upon you shall be that you shall have him, whatever ln\ rnlurv 
character may prove, anrl yt)U shall have this mm’s descentlanls for all 
time. ICvcry thief and adulterer ;tmont;' them shtdl hisir \’oiir Master’s 
name into the brothel or the "aol !” Aivl aj^ain, we an* cpiolin^' the same! 
acute observ^er: — Tt seems as if ('astc defeated at th(! ca^nverdc’m of any 
of her sons were to say to the missionary in reven;;e : ‘ So l)o it. \h)n 
shall have him. ^'oll shall have him so completely, that re, v ivw e///r 

shall be finally responsible for his food, his dress, his speech, and all the 
influences around Inin*. With your will, a^^ainst year will, he shall 
henceforth be yours in body, soul, and spirit.’ India has di liberately and 
persistently declared, in every act and at ever)' ]^oint of intc'rcoiirso, that 
this man who refused to olxy e\(!ry ri'p’d rule ol castt! can no lonyer bj 
regarded as one of her sons f 'The onl\' alternative left him i-> to live 
under the missionar)’'s piotection, and to look np to him f u' yiiidance in 
his future flcvelo[)ment. lAa.ay member of a Study (hi'clc knows that 
caste forces u[)on the missionary the question whether he is to provide; 

3 “One re, yon wiiles Mi, k. S S. OMillc), i.< .Su]>e i 'ntriHlcnt ol 

Census Operation^, ln'n.L;.i’ (mn! in his “ ( vnsus Ri'poil toi !>''i);;,il, Iu-Imi .okI 
C )riss:i, I jk;. rcMson why lh(‘ .ihon'i^i/nl tnh>'\ aic nioio ilm ('pla o of l hi i-^li itiiU' 
than otiinr ('oniinunilu's is lira a (onwil to (. hiistianiiy is not so ( oinpl'.Si'lv ( ut oif 
from Ins relatives and fiiemU, In parts of hi, lor inst,ini c, whom thp ('hnUMii 
community is stioni;Iy represented, not only liave. liien in allum hiethrcn no ohiei non 
to ealini4 with the Chrisli.ins, 1 mt a reiiet^.uh' Chi i-.n,'iii (Mh 1 )C re-adiinlted into lii-^ 
ori;j[nial tribe. A fnrtliei .ittiaOion is the hope ol filit-nninj; :is/Kt,im.e Iioim iho 
mibsionaiics m tlicir dirti('ullies and protci'tion aj^ainsl tin* < oina ion ol hindloids. 
Keenly attached to their lain.! ,ind h.i\ iny few intom^ls outside it, thev hi-lie\(’ lh.it 
llic mission, iiy will st.ind hy them in llioir ^ly.iaiian dis]wiies and a< l as tlnsi leL;.d 
ad\isers. Unforlnnatcly tin-. Iiehel al-.o h* id-^ to a rcrt.nn .iinount ol d<'M'i iioiis, 
sclf-mlei eslcd ( on\ erts L;olnj4 irom one donoinmation t«) another m tin; hope lh.it ,a 
elian^e of ])astors will further their interests .\ numhei of lhco‘ (.unveils, moi e()\ c;, 
have, l)eforc now, apostatised on findin;; lliat rtunci >ion f.iiled to soi iin' (lie l('nipoi,i! 
benefits they expected. I’eiveits from (Jin^lianUy liaw Ix'en i)iominent ainon^ 
a^^raii.in ai^ilators, and have displ.iyed bitltM aniinosily a.i^ain a their former )).i^tois.' 
‘(Ibid., pp. 220-221.) S(‘e l''ootnotes lo .ind p 

4. In this connertlon rea*! llie followini; extnuls (10m llie Kc\. ( . V. Andiews 
T/te Kcnaisuifnr in India {\^)\ 2 ) • — Tin' ( iinai.m (onvert is a losi'i as well .is a 
{gainer. He sutlers llie loss of all thine-' loi tin* e\' eilein.e whuh e, in ( liii-.n d’lie 
spiritual lies of his past^ life, main of wimli were j^ood and noble, are hrokeii, ikjI 
l)y his own will, but by Hindu orthodoxy, nhn h it panH hnn ,as th'lih'd and iioilnti'd 
,*As he enteis llie Church by baptism, he lu.eoiues dead to Ins old incnvls .md icl.itut's, 
by their act, not by his riwn. The pi lestly < eiemonu's, w hu h am pci foi nu-d at In-, 
^.xcommunication, jilace under curse any one, even his ncamst and dc.ne-.l, who e.it, 
with him. furthermore, there is no possibility of re-adnnssion Orthodo, Mindinsm 
is y this fcspett wholly intolerant, and Ireedom of const lein e on this .ulc simjily 
does not exist. Far too infrequently do we of the W’e.st realise the con',ei \ .itisni ol 
the average Hindu home, and its reactionary power. It is this fact which makes 
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financial support for the baptised converts®. The would-be follower of* 
Christ is not as a rule anxious to depend upon the Christian community 

the education of women in India so vital and pressing a problem at the present 
time. Here, then, is one of the greatest difficulties in the way of the acclimatisation 
of Christianity within Hindu society. Hinduism itself refuses to allow it. Caste 
prevents it.” (Ibid., pp. i8o-i8i : Published by Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
78, Fleet Street, London, 1912). But it is not merely on one side that the Indian 
Christian is put out of caste. The pathos of the situation, and often its horror, lies 
in the fact that he is looked down upon and often outcastcd by his English fellow- 
Christians. While there are the noblest examples of true Christian sympathy, there 
are also the most sordid examples of un-Christian intolerance. Disputes have 'arisen 
even with regard to the burial of the Christian dead and separate cemetries have 
often become necessary for Indian and English Christians— as though the colour- 
bar must continue even after death.” (Ibid., p. 189). Rev. Mr. Andrews goes on to 
support and illustrate the above statements by a reference to the concrete case of an 
educated Indian Christian gentleman, “ whose life-history was related to him person- 
ally” by the former. “What treatment did you receive within the Church after you 
became a Christian ?” “ That,” he replied, “ was almost the hardest part of all. It was 
so unexpected. I was a new convert and had seen little of Christians hitherto. I had 

read in the New Testament the Commandments of love and brotherhood. I had 

c 

also suffered so much that I thought, ‘Now surely my trn^ibles are over. I am among 
Christ’s followers.’ I had sustained myself with the hope that I should be welcomed 
with loving kindness by my new Christian friends. 1 knew that all Englishmen 
were Christians, and the missionary who baptised me treated me as a brother indeed. 
And so, in my ignorthicc, when I met an Englishman, at first, I would go up to him 
and say, ‘ I am a Christian ’ ; but I was received with cold looks and sometimes 
with abuse, and would be told to get out. Here and there I found a true Christian, 
but the majority of the English I have met seem to regard me as belonging to a 
lower caste.” “ But there is all the difference,” 1 interrupted, “ between this treat- 
ment, bad as it is, and caste itself.” “Not so much,” he replied, sadly, “not so 
much as you would suppose. To me, as I came from Hinduism, it seemed just 
‘caste’ over again. Believe me. Padre Sahib, 1 have suffered slights harder to bear 
from them who should have been my brother Christians than from my relations who 
outcasted me.” And Rev. Mr. .Andrews goes on to remark — “ Can we wonder if the 
Indian Christian community, under such treatment from both sides^ within and 
without the Church, appears at some times like a rudderless ship adrift on the stormy 
waters? It would be sad indeed if the Church which condemns caste in the Indian 
Christian were to condone it in the English... .Those who have been abroac^ and 
seen the treatment of coloured races by the white will understand the impossibility 
of success, and the difficulty of the Indian Christian position, while these evils are 
still rampant. When the educated classes see, on the other hand, that Christians are 
re;ady to treat such members of other races in every way as their fellow-men, belong- 
ing to one common, human family together, then they feel that Christ is indeed^ 
trimnphing in the world, and that His teaching has not been given in vain to the 
children of men.” (Ibid., pp. 194, 172, 189, 173-4.) See also Footnotes 10 and 3. • • 

5. Vide the following extracts from an article on “ Self-Support ” in the Indian 
Church”, in the “Year Book of Missions in India, 1912” edited by tlte Rev. Jt P. 
Jon^s, D.D., and published by the Christian Literature Society for India, 1912 — 
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or the Mission ; but he knows that once he has thrown in his lot with 
the Christians and refused to be bound within the narrow restrictioiivS^of 
his caste, he will be definitely outlawed. In the caste system it is impos^ 
sible to fall doivnwanis as it is to fall upwards. The law of Indian 
Society is that birth is the only gate into a particular caste. And further, 
if a man moves doivnwards at all^ he must fall right out of the system. 
He can find no rcsting placc with those who were previously below him 
in caste.... As the new comer begins to attain to a real contact with Indian 
life and thought outside the great ports and away from the influences of 
the foreign communities, the impression is liour by hour forced upon him 
that caste masters every act and motive of Indian life. Imagine a 
system of guilds as enthusiastic and as powerful as any system of trade 
unions, yet touching the wife and every member of the family as well as 
the man himself. Give to this trade unionism the terrible weapons 
afforded by the control of every marriage and the power to excommuni- 
cate from intercourse in eating and drinking ; allow the union to 
exercise these weapons by a vote of the majority at the first attempt of 
any member of the clan to break away from the established routine, 
and you will have some idea of what caste means in India. It is very 
clear, too, that from the highest to the lowest, caste has provided and 
regularised for each a certain position, and that there are certain 
definite and positive protections which it grants even to those at the 
bottom of the scale. It is not alone those who arc blind defenders of 
the Indian religions of to-day who see beauty and meaning in this great 
system. Many of those who value some aspects of caste are people 
who sympathise strongly with Christian Missions. Nor shall we readily 
believe that any organisation inherently bad from top to bottom can 

“ Modern missionary conditions arc not conducive to the sclf-suppoit of the mission 
church. Dependence upon tlie foreii^ncr not only for s})i ritual leadership but also 
financial support is too manifest and loo largely controls tlie missionary situation. 
Modern missions were not built upon the apostolic foundation of financial independ- 
ence. Wc of the West are impatient for results and try to hurry the process of 
conversion and of evangelisation through the liberal use of money.” (Ibid., p. 209) 
Again, in the matter of education of baptised converts, the missionary or his 
S(Jbiety has to undertake heavy burdens. Thus, the Report of Commission No. Ill of 
tliA World Missionary Conference contains the following candid statements made by a 
Christian missionary working in South India: — “Under the present system ^we 
take boys and girls into our schools from the infant standard, and feed, clothe and 
^educate them for six-, eight, and ten years, without their ever paying one pie for 
their education, or at most the barest pittance. In so doing we are pauperising our 
people and making beggars of them. We arc instilling into their minds from infancy 
the utterly false idea that the mission owes them a living, and that they have a 
rigl!t to be kd out of its bounty. Our boarding schools are crowded with boys who 
are there simply to be fed and clothed.” (Ibid., pp. 287-288), 
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have endured for so many centuries by a great and wise people. Several 
ideas in this article will suggest how valuable some aspects of caste 
regulation may prove.** 

Ill 

Having thus generally discriminated between the rights and the 
wrongs of caste as an institution, the writer points out that it breeds 
intolerance as between man and man, because it insists, and successfully 
insists, that every member who would “even for the sake of conscience” 
go over to any non-Hindu religious organisation must be treated as a 
complete outcaste — as wholly outside the pale of Hindu society. Thus : 
“Indian life is in water-tight compartments. To the purely Indian 
mind the conception of passing from one compartment to another is 
barely possible Certain of the early traditions prove clearly that things 
were not always so fixed, and the Christian, and to some extent the 
Moslem, propaganda have made the idea credible. But, as a rule, the 
caste idea has reasserted itself, and the thought that men can be won from 
another section of the community is grasped with difficulty by the Indian 
mind ” ®. The writer calls this feature of caste, the ‘®fixity of caste ” ; 
and he further points out that the caste idea is allied to another idea con- 
nected with the theory of teaching in India. Caste has no conception of 
winning over a member of another caste to its side ® — it is wholly non- 

6. But read the following extracts from an article on The Churches and the 
Christian Community in the “Year Book of Missions in India, 1912” : — “The caste 
system reveals many evils which all people deplore. But the way it binds men 
together is often a help to the progress of Christianity. When a few from a caste 
accept the Christian faith they exercise a strong influence to bring other members 
too. It is the family connexion which brings the largest influence to bear 
upon the growth of our community. A man desires to marry his son into a family 
of relatives in a neighbouring village. Those relatives are all non-Christians and 
these plead eagerly with them until they* win them to the Christian fold. These 
family ties are becoming very potent in the growth of the community.” (Ibid., p. 182). 
So also in the Report on Commission No. II of the World Missionary Conference, 
igio, we read “ When the members of some families have dared to join the 
Christian Church, their friends have at first persecuted them, then have learned to 
watch them with interest, and finally have been convinced that these converts* were 
changing in character as well as in outward circumstances, and changing undoubteclly 
for the better. Thus, the family ties which in the beginning formed a hindralfce, 
become helpful to the growth of the Church. ‘Families join themselves to the 
Christian movements because their friends have done so, and in doing so havg 
prospered ; many come because they see that Christian children are cared for and 
educated, and have in every way a better prospect in life than the children of the 
non-Christian community around them.” (Ibid., p. 87). And again, on pp. 91-92 of 
the same Report, we read : — “ In India, the individual is not the unit of social life, 
he is a mere fraction of an overgrown family, whom custom constrains m all thfngs 
to act togeth^i^* On the other hand, the village system is on the ^ole favourable 
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e\iangclistic ; and there is reason for it, declares the writer with consider- 
able acuteness of observation, and the reason is to be found in the Indian 
theory of teaching : “The Indian theory of teaching as a rule prefers 

to the spread and growth of Chr istianity, though being a compact organism, it tends 
to resist the profession of Christian faith on the part of its members as a disinte- 
grating force threatening its own existence.” The result is that occasionally mass 
movements towards Christianity occur. “ The expression, mass move/nntt^ is intended 
to indicate the movements towards the Church of families and groups of families, 
sometimes of entire clans or villages, rather than of individuals. In such cases it 
must often be recognised that only a few out of a large number have any definite 
idea why they are moving towards Christian truth, while many seem to be moving 
only because others have moved, and they are carried along by a current which they 
themselves hardly understand.” (Ibid., p. 85). Vide footnote 10. 

In the above connection, however, it is to be noted that the foregoing statements 
relative to conversion by mass movements has reference primarily to what arc known 
as the depressed or the oulcaste classes of Hindu Society. These do not fall 
within the four recognised castes, but form a fifth caste apart, known in South 
India as the Thus, we gather from the “Year liook of Missions in 
India, 1912” the follow’ing facts — “ Of the whole Clnistian community in India 
ninety per cent, have (iome from the depressed classes, or the outcaste community. 
Of the remaining tenth of the community, about four-fifths are from the respectable 
Sudra classes. Of the remaining one-fiftieth, most are from the Muslim faith ; of 
these again the majority were originally members of the Hindu community, but they 
passed through Muhammadanism into Christianity. Probably not more than one 
in a thousand (of the whole Cluistian community in India) comes from the Brahman 
caste. This is largely because Biabmans have so much to lose in becoming Chris- 
tians.” (Ibid.,, i)p. 203-206). It is to be remembered that the outcaste section of the 
Hindu Society is also organised partly on caste lines, and when some of these come 
over to the Christian fold they are sometimes instrumental in persuading other outcaste 
neighbours belonging to the same organisation to come over, and so, “ occasionally,” 
W'e aje quoting from the “Year Book of Missions in India, 1912 ” (p. 263), “large 
bodies and communities are led by various considerations to move together from 
their ancestral faith to Christianity.” “Generally,” as has been stated, “these mass 
movements are aided by the caste system which has added force and momentum 
toT communal uprisings. Mass movements towards Christianity almost always, if 
not invariably, follow these lines of caste cleavage. In South India, where these 
movements are best known, a few of the Panchama (outcaste) divisions and 
others ^f the depressed classes have found courage enough only in united action 
and communal solidarity to face and oycrcome the opposition and persecution 
incident to this change of laith.” (Ibid., p. 263). We have here to point out that 
® this caste spirit (which, however, it would be more correct to interpret as the 
communal spirit)* which is a drag in the beginning of any movement towards 
Chfistianity but which acts as an aid to conversion in the next following stage enabling 
masses and communities to come over to the Christian fold, is in the next succeeding 
or the third stage, a great hindrance to the development, among the baptised Indians, 
of Christianity, —which exalts the individual at the expense of, or above, the com- 
munity* ; since it is clear that without the cultivation of such Christian individualism 
by the baptised Indians, there could be no final parting for them from the Hindu 
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the idea of a semi-conscious infection to that of definite propaganda. 
The Guru sits in his monastery and all who desire to be taught come to 
him : speaking broadly, he does not go out to preach.” To sum up ; the 
non-evangelistic feature of Indian caste primarily explains the fixity^ 
of caste”, but the latter receives support also from the Indian theory 
of teaching, which is not missionary or propagandist. And arguing 
further, the writer points out that the non-missionary character of Hindu 
spiritual teaching is in alliance with another vital factor, — that of the 
conception of spiritual salvation among the Hindus — which in theory 
is almost wholly individualistic ; and consequently has hardly any social 
reference. “ The idea of salvation taught by Hinduism or Buddhism 
is almost entirely individualistic in theory.” 

Now, given the above premises of the w’riter, we may be per- 
mitted to deduce the following corollaries : Hinduism keeps general 
society and the individual’s particular or special religious convictions 
apart. Therefore, Hinduism is both communal and non-commiinal. 
The Hindu scheme of spiritual salvation is entirely individualistic ; 
but Hinduism lays down a code of practice aiuj conduct — which 
' is wholly communal — which, in fact, represents tlie standard of the 

ideals of social life and conduct, which are iiUimaiely bound up with the 
communal, as opposed to the individualistic, spirit. Thus, the Report of 
Commission No. II of the World Missionary Conference, 1910 (p. 370), 
contains the followin'' statements by Rev. J. A. .Slnirrock, M. A. (S. P. C., 
South India): “The evil of caste prevails all over India, especially ni 
South India ; and it is the caste in the Christian Church that is the 
curse we have to deal with. People come over in tens of thousands — they 
are held back for years by caste, then it is caste that pushes them into the Church by 
mass movements, and it is caste that causes the teiTible stagnation that pi-evails. 
Our Christians- our clergy and lay ag^ents — will not for the most part dine 
together, much less marry outside the limits of their caste. The history of South 
Indian Missions is very largely a lustory of caste troubles and caste relapses. Caste 
is felt more or less strongly in different places and missions, but it is killing the life of 
the Church everywhere, and always.” The same reverend gentleman who was sometime 
Principal of the S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, in his widely read book on “South 
Indian Missions” (published by the S. P. G., London, 1910) makes similar statements 
(p. 192) : — “ Christians are won in masses and it is caste that pushes them ove# the 
borderland into the Church ; it is caste also that prevents them from rising ^bovc 
a fixed point. We can show successes in education, in self-support and self-govern- 
ment, also a certain amount of evangelistic zeal, but still the fact remains that these 
great mass movements are invariably followed by periods of deadly stagnaffon 
— there is always the same fatal cycle, first, the conversion of a large body of some 
low caste or outcaste community, then a moment’s zeal with general progress •ail 
round, and lastly a terrible state of lethargy. When men are baptised, idolatry 
must be given up, but caste, which is the, greater and more insidious ^il of th* two, 
is retained, hence there is no real life.” And again, on p. 194 of the same work, Rev. 
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lelan or community — to which, so long as the individual belongs to the 
community forming an organic part of it, he is required specifically to 
conform. This communal standard, however, must not and does not 
i^|[)iaust the individual Hindu’s duties. While strictly conforming to the 
general plan of the socio-religious life of the community in his capacity as 
an organic part of it, and so helping to foster communal solidarity in 
matters of moral and social discipline, — the individual Hindu is permit- 
ted, in matters of all higher life of the Spirit which do not properly and 
necessarily come within the scope and jurisdiction of the common life^ 
to pursue unfettered his scheme of personal salvation — whether derived 
from his household spiritual preceptor, or from a religious ascetic or saint 
who has renounced the world in favour of an exclusive devotion to 
matters of the S[)irit. Thus, what the individual Westerner is legitimately 
entitled to call his freedom of conscience in respect of all truly spiritual 
concerns is directly safeguarded to every individual Hindu. But Hindu- 
ism sets up in addition a common code of social ethics and religion — 
which is intended to provide a general basis of life for each particular 
community, whci'cby is directly assured and safeguarded the growth of 
that con^munity as a community , — and indirectly also the growth of every 
component member,— so far as he needs help, moral and spiritual, of the 
general community and is not disposed to stand on a platform of isolated 
self-regulation. In other words, the moral and spiritual life of every 
individurd Hindu is not swallowed up or exhausted by the socio- 
religious life of the communit)' to which he may belong,— notwith- 

J. A. Sh.irnvk obscMves. ost mission, nic^ Icaxc r:islc severely alone anfl yield 
rather thaiji fif^ht. They iirL;c that if they Imu h this thorny siihjcet, they will become 
un^joimlar, and so lose thcii inllncm c o\cr their iicoplc. loftceii years af,m, a 
“Society for the Suppression of Caste” was fomidrd hy a few zealous natives, 
but very few of the eletg\\ Kne^Ush or Indian, sn/poj led if and all that it can do is to 
disseminate leaflets in order to keep the matter of reform well before the Church.” 

So also the Rev. C. F. Andrews, M. a., of the Cambridge Mission, Delhi in his 
recent book, “The Renaissance in India: Its Missionary Aspect” writes The 
Christian Church in India turning away from Christ, has attempted again and again 
to compromise with caste. The most ancient form of Christianity in India, the 
S)irian Church, has not been able to check its observance. The same was the case 
with the Jesuit Missions of the sixteenth century. Two centuries later, the early 
Lutiieran Missions allowed the same compromise to take place. Even in our own 
modern missions in South India, caste has again and again reappeared among the 
converts. But wherever and whenever this has been allowed, stagnation has re- 
suited.” (Ibid., p. 184 : London; Young People’s Missionary Movement, 78, Fleet 

.Street, 1912) , « t • ^ ■ r 

With regard to the Roman Catholic Missionaries, they admittedly do not interfere 

with caste distinctions. They object only to those caste customs which are dis- 
tinaly idolatrons ; and the converts conform to most of their caste customs and 
Qften claim to belong to their caste.- {Vide page jo of the i 9 » Census Report for the 
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Standing that he is advised and is required definitely to conform* 
to the rules and practices of the community — constituting its common 
moral and spiritual discipline and standard — in the interests of the gen- 
eral body of members constituting the community. Thus, a Hindu, from 
“ one point of view, is a Hindu only as a member of a particular Hindu caste 
or community, required to obey a code of conduct and practice, 
moral and religious, which represents the communal standard. And 
from another point of view, a communal Hindu is also a Hindu in the 
Western sense, because in his separate, individual capacity, he may 
hold and practise apart from his community, if so inclined, certain 
religious ideas and principles which are specially applicable to his 
own particular case, or to his stage of growth — which to him may 
thus be said to be matters of personal religious conviction ^ and of 
vital religious import— which, if you please, may also be styled matters 
of individual conscience. In most cases, obviously, the general social, 
moral and religious discipline that is enforced by communal Hinduism is 
a considerable aid to the individual Hindu, offering him a standard when 
he is unable to reach higher flights, and providing him with a platform 
which keeps him from falling away, when he is tempted to go astray. 
While, also, such discipline does not interfere with his freedom, by steady 
degrees to grow within himself in pursuance of his special spiritual needs, 
seeing that he is permitted to carry out his personal schemes of salva- 
tion, if he has any, without let or hindrance, provided that, retaining his 
position as a member of his community, he does not by renouncing or 
defying its practices and discipline set an example of revolt and so 
contribute to the ultimate disintegration of the communal body politic, 
and to the detriment of the collective progress of his society. If 
the above presentment be held to possess the elements of a rational 

Central Provinces and Berar by J. T. Marten, m.a., i.c.S.). So also the Right Revd. 
H. Whitehead, Bishop of Madras, makes the following observations in an article 
on “Evangelistic Work among the Masses and its Problems” .-—“There is the 
obviotis danger of the Indian Christian community crystallizing into a caste. We 
see signs of them in many parts of South India. Where the converts have been 
drawn from one particular caste or one special section of the outcastes, the cljurch 
tends to become a caste church, to lose its missionary zeal and tb become infesttd 
with a narrowness of thought and sympathy that is fatal to true spiritual progr^s. 
One of the gravest perils we have to fear for the Indian Church is its growth on*the 
lines of caste.” [yide pp. 256-7 of the Year Book of Missions in India^ TQ12). 

7. Mr. Pramathanath Bose, B..sc. (bond.), F.G.S., late of the Geological Survey of 
India in his “ Hindu Civilisation under British Rule ” vol. i., pp. 77, 87 makes the 
following observations which are quoted in the Bengal Census Report for 1911 b/ < 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, i.e.s. (p. 226) .’—“There is probably no religion in the world 

which allows so much; freedom of religious conviction It includes alR shaded of 

faith. So long as a Hindu conforms to the customs and practices of his society, 
tie may believe what he likes,” 
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explanation of the apparent antagonism between (on the one hand) 
the religious life and discipline enforced by communal caste, and (on 
the other) the religious life and discipline which comes within the scope 
of one’s individual regulation and discretion, as matters of individual 
conscience and individual conviction, — then it must be admitted that 
the popular Western view that the Jlindu religion is essentially a 
njatter of submission and conformity to an external standard and 
authority would require to be considerably modified. The popular 
missionary theory is thus phrased by the writer of the article in 
The East and The West : “ In India, religion has, as a rule, nothing to 
do with conviction, but is simply a matter of caste rule.^ The 
Hindu’s only idea of what constitutes the acceptance of religion is 
bounded by the following of external rules. It is in accordance with 
the Indian rule that a man who conforms to the outward habits of the 
Christian community shall be regarded as a Christian in the com- 
pletest sense of the word.” Our previous exposition must have made 
it clear that this is but a one-sided and incomplete statement of the 
whole truth. 

From the pdint of view of uncompromising individualism, however, 
the scheme of social and religious communal life (as explained above), 
tempered and supplemented by a scheme of personal religious life, may 
seem to undermine the very basis of all individual moral life. But the 
whole problem of the present and the future with which Western 
society and civilisation is confronted is, in the first place, how to safeguard 
collective life (without doing unnecessary injury to the individual), in 
order that such collective life may be used as a check, whenever neces- 
sary, upon the individual, in respect of all unwarranted individualistic 
assertions against the community, — e.g., by the interposition of adequate 
corporate influences and duties. And, in the second place, the problem 
is how, at the same time, to temper or restrain the tyranny of 
forporate life whenever it should seek to thwart the individual in his 
efforts to grow from within along special characteristic lines. There*is 

8. The current missionary view also finds expression in the following passages 
taken. jfrom an article on “ Hinduism” by Rev. L. P. Larsen, in the “Year Book of 
Mijsions in India, 1912 ” (pp. 78-79) — “The social organisation which is built upon 
castg and the joint family system leaves litilc room for such things as personal 
conviction and individual decision. A Hindu may think what he likes. His religious 
views the community does not ask about. But in matters of religious and social 
pi^actices he must do what is required by the customs of his family and the rules of 
his caste. Hinduism is very tolerant in questions of ideas, but intolerant where 
f)ftictical conformity is threatened. A Hindu is not blamed for accepting Christian 
ideas, but he must be prepared to suffer the severest penalty if he decides to be 
baptised and fojoin the, Christian Church.” Vide Footnote 7, 
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a general idea among VVesteai-educated Indians that the whole of a given^ 
society must be taken to pieces and reduced to atomic units of separated 
individuals, before it should become possible to predicate the idea of 
human brotherhood ” in connection with such society. For, the present- 
day theory of “ human brotherhood ” is wholly based upon an individu- 
alistic conception of social life ; but upon that hypothesis, it might as 
well and as reasonably be argued that the system of family-life whi^h 
is prevalent throughout the civilised world is a bar to human fellowship 
— is an obstacle to the consummation or realisation of the ideal of human 
brotherhood among mankind. The real truth of the matter, however, 
is that the ideal of communal life is not /{y itself inconsistent with 
the ideal or the growth of human brotherhood, although, as a rule, it is 

9 . There are grounds for holding that communalisin has greater rhanccs of 
promoting a sense of human brotherhood than individualism which is essentially a 
disintegrating factor in human life. The present social service movement in the West 
is at bottom a movement necessitated by the growing evils ofanunmor.d individualism. 
The spirit of cornmunalisrn is the spirit of mutual aid among members of an organic 
community. Mere State laws and regulations have been found to be inadecjuate 
safeguards for the protection of individual members of a conpnunity, against tlie 
aggressions of superior individualism ; and the need for inculcating the principle of 
brotherly service (w'hich is the essence of the communal creed) has been and is being 
daily felt as an antidote against the spirit of heartless and unfair competition fostered 
by an aggressive individualism. Mere law or legalism is devoid of the spirit of love, ol 
brotherliness, of charity ; it can enforce rights, but cannot promote a sense ol duty. 
Individualism can only help in promoting a sense of legal rights,-- w^hich, how'ever, is 
at bottom devoid of the spirit of love, of charity, of dutifulness. The essence of 
communalism is that it promotes a real sense of brotherhood as between members of a 
given community through the influence of an appropriate communal environment. The 
sheet-anchor of individualism, however, is a .State-organisation on a centralised basis, the 
social unit in such an organisation being the individual. On the other hand, the 
normal growth of the principles of communalism should lead to the formation of larger 
and larger aggregates of men organised on a decentralised and federal system, the 
social units in such a large composite organisation being not independent individuals, 
buf independent social groups or communities (co-ordinated and connected in a 
scheme of federal union). ]3ut the principles of Roman Statc-org.inisalion w’bich aic 
associated with theories of ceiitralisation have gained so much vogue during the last 
three hundred years or nmre that the idea of a federal organisation com|^sed of 
independent social groups or communities has had hardly any chance hitherto. • 

Under the modern system of social organisation based upon the individual the 
social unit, the cry for Social Service that has been raised, and is sure to be raised 
with increasing vehemence, as the evil effcct.s of a superior, aggressive, and 
soulless individualism should become more and more manifest, is one strong cvideifl e 
that the sense of human brotherhood is not much being promoted on an indi\ i- 
dualistic basis — a basis of individual rights (as opposed to personal duties), a ba^it 
of individualistic gain (as opposed to personal sacrifice). Christianity which in 
one of its aspects exalts the individual above the community, and ii^anothei®of its 
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inconsistent with direct propagandist ‘work on the basis of individual- 
ism, — i.e,, the bringing together of individual men and women into new 
credal societies, or their transference from one crcdal society to another, 
through the working of the princrples of individualism.^*' The for- 
mation and re-formation of societies upon a credal base is helped by 

aspects provides a safet^aard against the excesses of individualism l)y striking an 
altruistic note in favour^ of brotherhood between individual and individual has been 
found, on the whole, to be an inadev|uate instrument to restrain the individualistic spirit 
in the dealings of stronger with weaker rai'cs. 'Thus, in his Romanes Lecture 
for 1902 (“ The Relations of the Advanced and tlie llackwaid Races of Mankind”), Dr. 
James Ikyce, o. c. 1^., declares— “ Ciiristianity has proclaimed in the most solemn terms 
the absolute equality and brotlierhood of .all men. ‘There is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor non-circumcision, li irharian, Scythian, l)ond nor free : but Christ 
is all in all.’ The precepts which (.'hri^tianity ddivcis might have been expected to 
soften the feelings and t.ime tlie pride of the stronger race. It must, howev'cr, be 
admitted that in all or nearly all the countries where white men and black men 
dwell together, Ciiristianity, though it has biought from without not only devoted 
missionaries but such a band of noble and self-sacrilicing women as went after 
the war to the Southern State-, to teach the newly liberated negroes, has failed to 
impress the lesson of human equality ami brotherhood upon the whites established 
in the country. 'Wicir sense of scornful siipeiiority lesists its precepts. Law may 
attempt to secure equal admission to jiulilic conveyances or jmlilic entertainments. 
But the look of scorn, the casual blow, the biutal oath thrown at one who dares not 
resist it— these arc injuiics whi( h the sentimcni of the dominant race allows them. 
Good feelings and good manners c.mnot he improved by statutes, 'fhe best ho[)e 
lies in the slow growtli of a lietter sentiment. When the eilucated sections of the 
dominant race have come to realise how essential it is to the future of their country 
that the backward race should be hcl()cd forw.ird and rendeied fiiendly, llieir influence 
will by degrees filler down throu^gh tlic m issos of the jieoplc and efface the scorn 
they feel for the weaker race.” (Ibid., 2nd cdn. : Oxford C larendon Press, 1903 ; 
pp. 40—41, 43). 

• 10. On this question of individualism in relation to India and England, 

read the following extracts fiom a leading arti( Ic m the ('.ilcnila Sfafcsnian 
(Nov. 9, 1913, daily edition) ;—“/// ihc .soiial unit /r ihc imUviifual \ here 

it is the caste. In England, a man may become a Mnhammad.an, a Buddhist or a 
and his social relations -an/l he t/mqfnied. In India, on the contrary, 
conversion to Christianity cuts the individual loose ftom his soci.al moorings. In the 
past, thousands have with (.ouragt* and devotion sarriticed all for their new faith. 
Buc* the disadvantages of such conversions have been as obvious as their heroism, 
'^hc number of those prepared to acceiH <'omplcte iviLition from family, fric-nds, and old 
.-associates. must necessarily be small. (See Footnote, 4). Mciedith 'J\j\vnscnd has very 
shrewdly observed that, whereas Chribtianily dci)rives a convcit of all the jirotei lion of 
caste, Islam offers him a new, large, and tiowcrfiil ('astc in place of hi> own, and lie 

suggested that Christianity would never nnko a lapul advaiv'e until it could provide 

a similar compensation. After all, a man cannot exercise liis proper iiiHiicncc unless 
he leads a normal life in his own environment, so tliat the Indian convert, isolated 
from his people and often dependent upon the mission for his livelihood, could not 
play his part as a living example of Christianity among his own community. Th€ 
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the individualistic theory of life ; but the progress and security and 
stability of human social organisations is promoted neither by a 
one-sided, thorough-going scheme of individualism — nor by a one-sided, 
thorough-going scheme of collectivism or communalism. For, in moral 
and religious life, tiie progress of the individual is not wholly 
individual, but is also, and to no inconsiderable degree, the corollary 
and result of a high level of communal life, and of safeguards provided 
by the ethical and religious standard of a given community, consi- 
dered as a corporate existence, whose solidarity, security and stability 
cannot be guaranteed or assured’ if every individual member is to 
claim an unlimited liberty of action in the name of freedom of individual 
conscience, or freedom of individual conviction, since apparently the 
only effect of such conduct would be to reduce that community to 
the level, more or less, of a secular organisation devoid of any definite 
corporate or collective ideal and standard, ethical and spiritual, such 
as could serve as a guide to the community as a whole. Hinduism 
suggests one means of solution of the problem of the Individual-and- 
Society as explained above —a solution which prevents a given society 
from becoming primarily a secular society (dependent practically upon 
State laws for the more effective regulation of conduct) ; — and also 
provides, for the individual, personal freedom to seek along individual 
lines any scheme of individual salvation, so long as he is not unmindful 
of his duty to forward the common moral and religious interests of the 
community of which he forms or should from an organic part. 

Western individualism, on the other hand, would demand that society 
should be left to be, to the largest possible extent, secular with no 
common rules of socio-religious conduct and practice to guide it, the 
general moral level of the community being determined mainly by 
secular standards embodied in legislation and enforced at the point of 

special merit of the mass mov'cment is that it involves no demoralising exclusion 
for the individual. When a whole community goes over, its social life and daily 
activities continue as before.” But read also the following observations of the Rev. 
C. F. Andrews, M. A., of the Cambridge Mission, Delhi, contained in an article entitled 
The Indian Missionary Ideal in “The East and The West” for January, 1911 
(p. 50) : — “ Indian Christianity has not had its age of martyrdom ; herein lies^its 
present weakness. I do not forget the noble instances of individual converts who 
have been faithful until death, nor again the heroism of the Mutiny days. But thm 
great mass movements which have made the bulk of the Indian conversions have 
brought worldly gain to the converts instead of loss. All the more needful is it, 
therefore, that the way of sacrifice should be willingly and deliberately taken by 
those who lead the Church forward. Only thus, as I have said so often, can we 
hope for the new birth of the spirit.” N.B. — About the evil effects of mass move- 
ments, see also the views of Rev. J. A. Sharrock, M.A., the S. P. G« Missionary and 
the author of South Indian Missions in Footnote 0 ante. 
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Ihe bayonet. While also, in matters of religious conviction, Western 
individualism would permit people to stand apart from the secular 
society, with liberty to organise themselves into independent religious 
associations, — which would enable the individual in such secular society 
to practise a qualified form of freedom of conscience, while retaining his 
liberty to leave one religious group as occasion might require, in favour 
of another religious group, or to belong to no religious group at all. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that under this double code or 
scheme of social life and discipline, it is the secular society that will, 
unless there is something special in the circumstances of the case, 
eventually gain the upper hand, and the rightness or the wrongness 
of social conduct will f)ractically come to be directly associated by 
public opinion with the limited standards and ideals set up by the State 
laws ; although, at the same time, it must be admitted that the indepen- 
dent, separate religious organisations, will also, but as far as they are able, 
seek to moralise the lives of their members and exercise an influence — 
which would only be an indirect influence — upon the general secular 
society. Clearlyi the matter cannot be decided off-hand, — whether the 
theory of individualism, — which would favour the progressive growth of a 
secular society on the basis of State laws or statutory regulations 
enforceable at the point of the sword, but which would also leave 
such society open to receive what influences it may from the religious 
and ethical organisations present in its midst,— which, however, one might 
enter or leave at one’s option — represents a better or more efficient 
theory of social organisation than the one formulated by the Hindu 
system in which the individual as individual is left free to pursue 
hii^ personal, independent schemes suited to the special circumstances 
of his case in all vital matters affecting his spiritual welfare,— while, 
as a component part of the communal organism receiving his full share 
of influence by reason of his forming such part, he is required to preserve 
the sanctity, stability and solidarity of the communal socio- 
peligious life. 

IV 

Having brought out at some length the principle of caste-fixity 
inwolving, as it does, a total repudiation of the baptised Indian— socially, 
morally and spiritually ; and having further pointed out that this fixity of 
fiaste is at bottom founded on a theory of social life which is communal 
and not individualistic; and having further explained that this non- 
„ individualistic, non-propagandist ideal of Hindu socio-religious organi- 
sation (which, nevertheless, is individualistic in all matters concerning the 
personal Alvation of the individual) is also allied to a non-propagandist 
theory of Indian teaching (for in India, teaching is not by way of direct 
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propaganda but by infection or influence), — we proceed to examine* 
how the writer proposes to tackle the problem of how best to purge 
the Indian Church of its “ moral failures ” and “ moral outlaws,” seeing 
that not much help is forthcoming from Hindu society by reason of the 
unalterable uncompromising attitude of Hindu communal organisations. 

“ Indian society — tolerant in some respects as it is~is so intolerant of 
differences of custom in ceremonial matters ” — the writer of the article 
we have been discussing is here referring, from the standpoint of indi- 
vidualism^ to the rules of ethical and religious practice imposed upon 
the individual member by the community system — “ that it will not allow 
a man freedom to live according to conscience ; and the convert, except 
in the cases of mass movements must look to the missionary even 
for the right to exist. And so proceeds the writer to observe: 

“ It will at once be clear that the situation created by caste 
demands the reconstruction of many of our ideas as to the method of 
propagating Christianity, or at least an alteration of our emphasis. The 
baptised Indian is not prepared for a morality de[)cndent solely upon his 
-own isolated self-regulation. Of course, in this he doeij not stand alone. 
No people is prepared for isolated self-regulation, and the community 
certainly influences the Jhdtish individual to a high degree.^ ^ The 
Indian needs some support from the Christian Church to take the 
place of the old caste rules. More than anywhere else in India, two 
civilisations meet within her boundary. I have known a sordid intrigue 
justified by a young schoolmaster” (Indian Cdiristian) “who had 
learnt enough English to read l^higlish love stories, and to imitate 
their freedom without understanding the restraints of ICnglish life. 
The problem of sex is only one illustration of the need for creating a 
disciplinary standard for the Indian Church. One of the most experienced 
Christians of my acquaintance has confessed that the Indian Christian 
community on such points docs not in the least know where it stands. 
New bottles must be found in which to place the new wine. The Hindu 

loa. Vide Footnotes 4 and 10 ; also Footnote 6. 

ii Read the following extracts from the speech at the World Missionary 
Conference, 1910, Edinburgh, of the Chairman of the Commission No. II on “"tlie 
Church in the Mission Field ” to be found in the Report of the Commission— “ I 
appeal to all missionaries whether I am not right in saying that there is no more 
difficult and soul-trying work than this work of the discipline of the Church. We all 
know the temptations amid which the Christian life of the members of the younff 
Church is lived, we all know how they are shut off from what is the life of many a 
Christian in this country or other Christian countries, and is so helpful,— traditiom , 

behind it the hereditary examples and traditions^ and the Christian atmosphere. These 

Christians in the mission field stand up without any of these helps.” ( ibid., p. g43)- 
See Footnote 10 . 
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, and ^hammedan attitude towards women is in most cases based 
upon a thoroughly unchristian suspicion and this suspicion often 
produces limitations such as Christianity cannot accept.” Having 
stated the problem in all its nakedness and its ugliness, the writer askes 
in all seriousness, — What, then, is to be done ? It is very easy to go 
on evangelising among the villages. It is a more interesting thing 
to go out to pioneering work in the bazaar or villages than to dwell 
alongside the imperfect, half-moral, uninspired members of the Church. 
A missionary very easily becomes committed to a large amount of 
evangelistic work ; but while he does it, the babies who were negligible 
when he began, have grown up into boys and girls for whom no provi- 
sion Is made, and who in a year or two will bring disgrace upon the Church 
for want of teaching and proper care.” Therefore, in the view of the 
writer, although “ for some time yet there will be need for that kind 
of evangelising in which the foreigner can best attract the attention 
of men of education and of good caste, yet the care of the Christian 
community, in order that it may evangelise, and even that it may 
command the Gospel by its Ms immensely more important 

than further evangelisation by the foreign missionar3^^'^ It is necessary 
to keep in mind that no Christian community will grow in morality 

12. Read in this ('onnection the remarks nnRle by a Christian missionary at a session 
of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh held on i6th June, 1910 (p. 371 of 
Report of Commission No, II on ‘The Church in the Mission Field’): —“We often hear 
in missionary circles of the unchristian life of so-called Fluropean Christians being 
a stumbling-block to non-Christians, which hinders them from becoming members of the 
Church of Christ. That is certainly sure, but I am even more convinced of the immoral 
and unchristian lives of baptised natives being a vast hindrance to the conversion 
of their fellow-countrymen. It cannot be denied that there are men of bad character 
members of the Church in the Christian world of ten years ago. Missionary Societies 
are fond of good statistics ; but they may be a danger to some missionaries who 
like to please their Committee and show the marvellous result of their work by 
^large numbers. As far as the civilised non-Christian nations are concerned, where 
the few of the multitudes enter the gates of the Church, the greatest care must be 
taken with those who are received by baptism. I think men are not so very 
particular in turning from one religion to another.” See Footnote 14. 

*•3. Read in a similar connection the following extracts from an article on “ Evange- 
ffstic Work among the Masses and its Problems” by Bishop Whitehead of 
Madras There Js the danger lest the gathcring-in of many millions of the 
outcastes, the majority of whom are poor, ignorant and vicious, should fatally lower 
the moral standard of the Christian Church. If they are hastily baptised, without 
'proper instruction; if when they are baptised, they are left untaught and uncared 
for, if no care is taken to educate their children, or to raise the parents out of their 
* poverty and degradation, then undoubtedly the effect of these great mass movements 
upon the Church will prove disastrous.” {Vide^. 258 of The Year Book of Missions 
itflftiiia^ rgis). 

3 
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which is not conducting a campaign against heathenism . around, 
it. Th3 evangelism which is more carefully to be cultivated is not 
that of the hired crowd of Biblewomen and catechists but that 
of the voluntary worker.” Therefore, argues the writer — “ when a 
Christian community has been baptised, numerous enough to be more 
or less self-dependent on the purely economic side^ it will often be the 
wiser course to suspend the work of foreign evangelism.'^ If it be true 
that we are responsible for all the descendants of Christians, work 
among children and young people, though always important, becomes 
in India ten times more so. But such a policy is often the line of 
the greatest resistance.” 

V 

Having brought out the reasons for the writer’s insistence that 
the raising of the practical moral standard among the masses of 
the Indian Christian community is the one great task with which 
Christianity in India is at the present moment confronted, we proceed 
to explain how the writer proposes to grapple with it. It would 
seem that he hopes to find an effective lever for the^ raising of the 
Christian masses in the methods and ideals of disciplinary punishment 
reserved for caste-offences.' “Is it impossible to prevent the weak- 
nesses at which you have hinted ? Is there no possibility that 


14. Read tlie following cxtfacts taken from an article on The Hindu Qixie System 
by the Rev. R. Lucas of Ikllary, in the “Year Hook of Missions in India, 1912” : — 

It would be well if some of our missionaries passed a kind of self-denying ordinance 
and abstained for a time from baptising at ^11, being content to allow the leaven of 
their preaching to do its full work. We shall have to free ourselves from what can 
only be described as the curse of statistics, with its accompanying feverish anxiety 
to show an increase in the number of converts, often it is to be feared to the hin- 
drance of the spread of the Kingdom.” (Ibid., p. 96). See also Footnotes I2 and 13. 

15. The following observations bearing on this point are taken from the Report 
of Commission No. II of the World Missionary Conference, 1910 (pp. 95-96, 97) : — 
“The Indian mind is familiar with the village and caste Panchayats as disciplinary 
bodies, and we rejoice to find that in almost every case^ these are being taken 
up and utilised by the Christian Church in India. Indeed, it is a wise policy to 
translate our Western titles, such as “council,” “session,” and “ synod,” as far as* 
possible, by ecjuivalent names that are indigenous. In missions where the Panchayat 
system prevads, we note evidence to the effect that decisions arrived at in ^ese 
meetings carry a weight which does not in the same degree attach to the verdict ®f 
the missionary-in-charge, or of a council mainly European. In a few cases we notice 
that it is still the European missionary who is the sole officer of discipline, ^d 
perhaps this is inevitable in the earliest days of a Mission. Plainly, however, it 
ought never to be regarded as a permanent feature, or be long acquiesced in. If 
we, as foreigners, discipline the unruly, we may edify the individual, but we fail to* 
edify the community, for we destroy the sense that it is the duty of the community to 

guard its own morality According to several of our correspondents, a fine imposed 

by the community is a common and effective mode of discipline for minor offences.* 
In India, where the offences against caste are dealt with in the Hindu brotherhood 
meetings by means of a fine, we notice that in not a few missions this practice has 
been taken over into the Christian Church, and several correspondents fbstify tc^ts 
eftectiveness.” See Footnote 16. 
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^discipline wisely exercised may to softie extent meet the case?” 
And the writer proceeds to observe that “some idea of discipline 
will be by no means foreign to the Indian mind. Caste discipline 
among the Hindus, and to some extent among the Muhammadans, 
is exceedingly strict in certain relations of conduct^® The outward 

16. The following observations and fjicts taken from an article on “ Caste (Govern- 
ment” from the pen of' Mr. L.S.S. O’Malley, i.c..s., Superintendent of the Census 
Operations, Bengal (igii) in the Report of the Census for Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
published by the (lovernment in the course of the present year will go a great way 
towards clearing up this subject of Hindu communal methods of discipline. The writer 
in referring to “ the vitality of caste polity and the important part played by caste 
tribunals,” observes that it is their function to adjudicate upon ({uestions aflfecting 
the purity and solidarity of the caste ; they are the medium through which the 
unwritten law of the community is brought into action. They take cognizance of 
offences against that law, and their jurisdiction has a wide range, extending over 
matters domestic, moral, social, and in some cases also, professional, civil and 

criminal The powers of the caste tribunals extend over a wide range. They 

take cognizance of breaches of the unwritten law of the caste, including breaches of 
social and religious rules, professional eticiuette, and even the amenities of domestic 
life. It must not be supposed, however, that all olTences are formally brought before 
the Panchayat. Frequently the offenders are simply reprimanded by tlie village 
elders, or the matter is quietly compromised. The caste headman commonly sends 
his messenger to settle matters privately. Perhaps the commonest offences are those 
connected with the moral law. such as adultery, seduction, elopement, etc. In dealing 
with social matters the caste tribunals frequently trench upon the jurisdiction of the 
criminal and civil courts. Cases of assault on a fellow casteman are tried and 
compensation ordered. Abuse of a fellow casteman is dealt with leniently, but abuse 
of a headman severely, often entailing temporary excommunication. Endeavours 
are made to preserve peace and concord in the community. The spreading of false 
rumours, insults, disrespect to elders all render the disturber of the peace liable to 
pupishment. A husband and wife who frequently quarrel are brought to book. 
Reconciliations arc effected in families that have quarrelled, apd partitions are * 
prevented. Failure to attend caste festivals, and any attempt to deprive caste- 
fellows of their rights is promptly taken account of. Religious offences such as 
Celling cows for meat, allow'ing a cow to die while tied up, the neglect of or improper 
performance of religious ceremonies are commonly dealt with and severe sentences 
Inflicted.” (Ibid., paragraphs 852, and 889). 

“The punishment awarded by caste councils are briefly (i) outcasting, which may 
bcb either temporai7 or permanent, (2) fines, (3) feasts given to the caste men, (4) 
coy)oral punishment ; and (5) among the belter castes, religious punishments such 
prayaschiita expiatory ceremony), pilgrimages and penances. A man is/erwa- 
nenfly outcasted for grave offences. This extreme penalty has often been awarded 
<Jvhen a man has married a woman of his own caste without or against the consent 
of her relatives. Adultery and engaging in an occupation which is looked upon as 
degrading are sometimes similarly punished. Except for grave delinquencies, the 
outcasting is generally temporary. A man is re-admitted into caste as soon as the 
period has ^expired, and it is also a common thing for a sentence to be commuted, 
e«g.^ to a fine and a feast. The man who is re^admitted into caste has generally to 
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decencies of life are, in certain cases at least, safeguarded by the 
possibilities that caste will fine a man, or in the least resort will 

provide a feast for his fellow castemen. His joining in the feast symbolises the fact 
that he is again in communion with them. Among the lower castes, feasts to the 
castemen of the village are the commonest form of punishment.” (Ibid., paras 890, 
® 94 )* Temporary ouicasting is also passed in order to enforce obedience to the 
Panchayat’s orders. A suspect is frequently oiitcasted till he clears himself of a 
charge. A curious instance of this precaution is reported from Purnea. A man of 
the Rajbansi caste was charged by another of having had illicit intercourse with his 
widowed mother-in-law. The Panchayats met in due course, and as the charge was 
of a grave nature, the statement of the informer was taken down in writing and his 
thumb impression was taken on it, as well as a written undertaking that he would 
forfeit Rupees ten if the charge was found to be untrue. The Panchaat could not 
arrive at a decision. The* charge was, on the evidence, “ unproven,” but there was 
the risk of its being found true within three months, when it would be quite clear 
whether the woman was pregnant or not. In the meantime, they all ran a danger 
if they ate whith the man. So to make themselves secure, they outcasted him for 
those three months,” (Ibid., para. 890.) 

“The feeding of Brahmans, pilgrimages to some sacred shrine, bathing in the 
Ganges and the oftering of pujas to the gods are often prescribed as punishments. 

A man may have to perform one or other or a combination,* of these penances. 
Then comes the feeding of castemen.” (Ibid., para. 891.) 

“ A man whose charge is found to be false by the Panchayat is as liable to punish- 
ment as the accused would be if it was proved. lie may be outcasted temporarily 
or fined, or he may be subjected to personal punishment. He may be bound hand 
and foot and exposed to the sun, or whipped, or he may be given five kicks by 
every member of the meeting, or tied up in a mat and left for some hours in that 
uncomfortable position. Some of the sentences are very light, others aie very 
heavy, but a frank submission and apology sometimes procures a cancellation of 
the sentence. The severity of the punishment is frequently mitigated in the case 
of rich men, but they do not escape altogether. To quote a case in point. A Kahar 
in Saran was outcasted for adultery with his sister-in-law. He went off to Calcutta, 
made money, and on his return spent a good deal of it trying to induce his caste 
fellows to remove the bar laid on him. Eventually they promised to readmit him 
into caste on condition that when he was reinstated, every man beat him with 
shoes, and duly submitted to his beating.” (Ibid., paras. 895 and 893). 

“ Fines are imposed in three kinds of cases— (i) Caste cases, in which the indivi> 
dual has lost his caste through poverty and applies for readmission. The Manki 
takes a portion of the fine, and the rest is divided among the Panchayat memljei^. 
(ii) Offences against the general interests of the community, e.g., the cutting of a tree 
in a sacred grove or immoderate felling in a village forest, (iii) Personal disputes 
between parties. The major portion of the fine is given to the aggrieved party as 
compensation. The amount of the fine is regulated by the offender’s capability toi 
pay, and there is seldom any difficulty about realisation. When fines are inflicted 
they are either paid on the spot, or realised later by the Chharidar. Compulsion. ^ 
is not necessary, for default in payment is met by outcasting ; the defaulter is simply 
boycotted and cut off from all social intercourse till h& pays up. Tbe procqpds 
are spent in a number of different ways. Most commonly they are spent on providing 
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;9utlaw him.” But then, the writer goes on to remark, “ in the 
Christian Church'^ the question becomes much more difficult. The 
Church of all places^ ^ is the most difficult for purposes of discipline.” 
But apart from this aspect of the case, the writer finds a further diffi- 
culty in dependence on caste-ideals of punishment. Referring to the 
system of excommunication from the caste-community, as a measure of 
caste-discipline, the writer finds grounds for suspicion that “ it may not 
be the right thing to do, if we are to attempt to model Christian pro- 
cedure on caste precedent.” For, the writer argues, — “ How can we as 
Christians whose Master ate with publicans and sinners, outlaw any of 
those who are guilty even of thoroughly immoral lives ? Remember 

a common feast, or utilised for the purchase of mats for the mcm))ers to sit on in 
council, and for other incidental expenses of the Panchayats, such as the purchase 
of cooking pots. Phey may be, and often are, devoted to charitalde purposes, e.g., 
to helping a poor man in meeting the expenses of his daughter’s marriage, and in 
paying for the funerals of the indigent ; or they are )>ut to religious and pious uses, 
such as feeding Brahmans and alms to the poor. They may be allowed to accumulate 
till there is enough to build a temple. Occasionally also they are expended 
on works of public litility, such as tanks and wells.'’ (Ibid., paias. yoi and 896) 

17. In the Report of Commission No. II of the World Missionary Conference, 
1910, we read “ The Commission approaches the subject of Church discipline with a 
profound sense of its importance. A study of the early history of the Western 
Church warns us how fruitful a source of strife and division has been this matter of 
discipline, and in modern times the Kingdom of Cod suffers-in this respect perhaps 
more than any other— alike from the divisions which prevail among us, and/zw/; ///c 
spirit of individualism 'uhUli is so charactefistic of the An i;lo- American temper, f 
(Ibid., p. 94). On page 370 of the Report we read the following observations of an 
S. P. (h Missionary— “ In dealing with the native Christians, one of the difficulties 
which have presented themselves to me in the work is that where you have been 
preparing a candidate for baptism and you have lelt bound to postpone that baptism 
for good reasons, some other Christian body has stepped in and baptised your man. 
It is that want of common discipline that seems to be a very great evil on the part 
lof those who are about to become Christians,” I’he recommendation of the Com- 
mission on this last-mentioned . aspect of Church Discipline is as follows We 
think it right to express strong disapproval of the acceptance as candidates for 
baptism by any responsible body, of persons who arc already in the catechuinenate of 
anotner mission within the same area, and trust that such action, which, happily, is 
not frequent, will be entirely abandoned by common consent.’* (Ibid., p. 269). And 
^ aspect of Church Dhscipline, the Commission recommends that— “ It is 

of importance that Church discipline should be mutually respected by all commu- 
nities and that care should be taken to avoid receiving, even by inadvertence, those 
fugitives from discipline:^ (Ibid., p. 269). Again, generally, the Commission 
observes “ There are question.s, in regard to both faith and morals, which cannot 
L^regardedas in any degree doubtful, and the almost complete disappearance of 
Church discipline in the IVcst is not commendable, ox imitated among Christian 

communities which are yet young in the faith. (Ibid., p. ri8). 
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that excommunication can only mean a refusal to admit the sinner tcy 
he worship of the Church (a proceeding which, after all, is not likely to 
help him to reform), and a refusal to allow him to eat with, or be sup- 
plied with food by, any of his fellow-Christians, It would also affect 
the marriage of his children. How can Christians accept such a pro- 
posal as possible? ” The difficulties of the problem of discipline within 
the Christian Church are fully appreciated by the writer and he pleads 
for co-operation and conjoint action : “ The problems I have raised are 
problems about which the Indian Christian community itself is greatly 
puzzled. They open a field of investigation, suggestion and initiation 
to the ablest of missionaries, and the wisest of the Indian Christian 
leaders. Here are problems which will tax the Christian administrator 
to the full. To a very considerable extent, the future of the Christian 
Church must depend upon their solution^ 

VI 

The writer, however, does not rest content with leaving the matter 
wholly in the hands of fellow-workers. He has his own ideas and sug- 
gestions to offer. In the first place, he insists upon the# value of social 
discipline for moral and religious purposes : “ Sin against the Christian 
name cannot be allowed to leave social relations exactly where they 
were before.” He would be prepared to reconsider the question of 
definite excommunication, even in face of what I have written above”, 
if all other measures failed. To the objection that Christianity raises 
the fallen by the power of baptismal “ grace ” (and not by the 
power of external force,) by the power, namely, of the action of the Holy 
Spirit (and not by any artificial processes of re-adjustment of social 
relationships, imposing a measure of external restraint or pain or 
discomfort upon the offending Christian], — the answer which the 
writer makes is that the regime of “ law ”, of “ legalism ”, of constraint 
^ and force, of deprivation of privileges, — may after all be necessary to the 
life of the baptised Indian, as a first measure, notwithstanding that, as 
the writer candidly admits, the theory of or belief in baptism requires* 
the true Christian to hold that “ whenever we baptise a man^ or 
a community, we conquer the manifestation of human sin.” Tlic 
position of the writer Is further emphasised by the following statementg: 
"Grace, it sometimes seems, must wait till • people have learned the 
lessons which a regime of legalism can teach. There is a certain , 
stage in the growth of any individual and community during 
which a considerable measure of law is required.” In reply to 
the objection that Christianity thus understood is not the Christianity 
of the Gospel, is not the Christianity of the New Testameitt whose 
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T^hole insistence is upon “ grace ” as the only potent instrument of pro- 
gress in moral and religious life, — but that, on the contrary, it is the 
Christianity of the Old Testament whose whole emphasis is upon 
law or constraint ( as contra-distinguished from grace) - upon “lega- 
lism”, upon “ the Law and the Prophets”, the writer makes the candid 
admission that the method he proposes “ is a return to the Old Testa- 
ment.” But while conceding so much, he seeks to strengthen his position 
by putting forward the following com monsense view of the matter. 
“ We have to ask ourselves how far we are able to introduce the full glory 
of the Gospel until the lessons of the Law and the Prophets have been 
learnt in some degree ” ; and he makes the further plea that “ social 
and religious influences are interwoven ”, which implies that social 
punishments and restraints may be used against the offending baptised 
Indian, with a view to set him right not only with his community 
(which is the caste ideal of punishment), but also to make him amenable 
to the influences of “ grace". 

VII 

Accepting, however, the principle of law or restraint (as contra-dis- 
tinguished from baptismal gnice\ as a lever wherewith to raise the more 
disreputable members of the Indian Christian community, the writer 
would not willingly adopt so drastic a measure as that of excommunica- 
tiofi ; “Can we find any way by which, without cutting the offender from 
any association with the (Christian community, we may yet make him 
feel that he cannot bring the C'hristian name into disrepute with impu- 
nity ? ” And his answer is that “ there arc such ways ? ” — and these may 
be summed up by the formula— “ deprivation of social privileges”— 
privileges to which the Christian offender would have been entitled 
if he had not offended. Of such deprivations, the writer first takes into 
consideration the question of “ suspension from Church privileges, i.e., 
from special privileges attaching to the membership of the Church, as 
distinct from connection with the Christian community.” But this form 
of disciplinary punishment would not seem to the writer to be very 
effective. l"or, “ many Christians have not grasped the privileges of 
Chufeh membership, and the punishment is not felt as a severe one, 
or*one that greatly deters or influences them. Above all, in the worst 
cases, the man is probably not a member, or does not care a scrap 
for the vote of suspension.” The writer, however, is more hopeful 
^ if those under suspension are excluded from certain rejoicings and 
festivals by which great store is set.” But the measure of discipline 
'Aipon which the writer would seem to rely with a considerable 
measure ^f hope is— refusal of help by' the Christian missionary 
in matters connected with the offender’s worldly advancement, with 
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his prospects, namely, of material gain in life. Thus,— -“the foreigjif 
missionary— and to a certain extent the leader of the Indian 
Christian community — can frequently' use his influence to help a man 
to rise in his profession, or to obtain a post which will give him a chance 
of showing his ability. There are also other privileges of an un- 
defined character connected with an ordinary Mission. These are 
probably of sufficient significance to make their refusal a real punish- 
ment, and thus means could be sought to secure the possibility of signa- 
lising the view of the Mission, and still more of the Indian Christian 
community, that sin against the Christian name cannot be allowed to 
leave social relations exactly where they were beforer 

VIII 

The article, “ Revenges of Caste upon the Christian Church in India,” 
whose main theses we have sought to bring out in the course of this 
somewhat lengthy discussion, in most places in the very words of the 
writer, is an article of considerable importance as an exposition of the 
reciprocal action in this country of two types and ideals — the Hindu 
and the Christian— of social organisation. The spiritual power of 
baptism, it would appear, has cither to wait for its manifestation, or 
to seek an unholy alliance with outside worldly forces — e.g., in the shape 
of missionary refusal to aid an offending Christian in the matter of the 
improvement of the latter’s material prospects in life— in which case the 
hypothesis upon whose strength action is sought to be taken is that 
spiritual life may and does receive, however indirectly, an accession of 
strength or an impetus towards growth fromwithin by such non-spiritual 
treatment. A theory of spiritual growth like this is not reckoned by the 
Hindu society or Sriptures in any sense spiritual. In Hindu Socio- 
logy, the offender when he is relegated to the social jurisdiction of the 
community to which he belongs Is never considered to be undergoing 
any sort of spiritual treatment ; he is understood as undergoing punish- 
ment for an offence against his community, for in India the social unit 
is not the individual, but the community. In the language of the 
writer of the article, — “ when a man has committed a grave offence, 
caste rules will be set in operation against him, and the punishmeftt ^ ^ 
will probably take the form of a feast to the caste.” Admitting with tlic 
writer that in the above mode of meting out punishment, “ it is impos- 
sible to say that any great moral reprobation is exhibited, or that any 
great ethical result can be produced,” it is nevertheless urged that sucR 
form of punishment is never treated as a spiritual, but only as secular^ 
form of punishment suck as is permitted to a community to impost 
upon any erring individual member or members, that it y ts only 

i8. Vide Footnote 16, 
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an indirect sort of way, and is so far not to be undervalued. But it 
Wuld be a grave error to imagine that caste punishments are spiritual 
punishments intended directly to help on the spiritual growth of the 
individual. In Ilindu Sociology, the individual. Hindu, while remaining 
subject to the disciplinary jurisdiction of his caste community, always 
pursues a path of freedom in matters connected with his inner spiri- 
tual life ; and consequently, Hinduism recognises two different types 
of offences— offences against the community of which the offender forms 
a part, — and offences against the law of spiritual life (which is wholly 
individualistic), affecting the growth of the higher life of the offender, and 
in relation to which provision is made in the Brahmanical ecclesiastical 
laws — the Smritis in the first place, — and also in the rules and obser- 
vances of the particular religious sect to which the offender belongs. 
AH offences which affect visibly or directly other individuals are, under 
the Hindu Code, in the first place, caste or communal offences (except 
in the case of Sannyasins or ascetics who have left off all secular 
relations) ; and in the second place, they are in very many instances 
affecting the prospects of an upward spiritual life (both 
in this world nvhile living, and in another, after physical death), 
And it is expressly laid down that an offence which is doth com- 
munal and spiritual — may be atoned for tfi its Tclutton to the caste- 
counminity by the offender accepting the disciplinary punishment of 
the caste ; but nevertheless it would remain unexpiated spiritually, 
so long as tlie individual has not availed himself, for the purpose of 
such expiation, of the particular methods of expiation (applicable to the 
case of his particular offence) laid down in the ecclesiastical laws,— 
the Dharma Shastras. Again, the Hindu Code recognises various 
offences which are exclusively offences against the Spirit, standing in 
the way of his individual salvation — in the way of his approach to his 
Maker, and these are dealt with by the Shastras and made amenable 
to*spiritual treatment— for the benefit of the individual offender. Such 
offences not being caste or communal offences, the caste or community 
has no voice in adjudicating on them and indicting punishment upon the 
individual offender in respect thereto. This clear differentiation between 
different types of offences— some being both communal and spiritual 
offences, some again exclusively communal, and others again exclu- 
sively spiritual-this thorough-going differentiation is necessitated 
by the fundamental postulate and teaching of the Hindu Scriptures that 
the individual life is not exhausted by the passing away of the physical 
frame; that further, the individual has to reap the fruits of his actions, 
good or bad, in another sphere or mode of environmental existence ; that 
furtlier still, when a portion of the forces set in motion by past acts has 

4 
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been spent off by submission to the natural reactions or resultants of such 
acts, in the shape of either suffering or enjoyment, the individual has to^ 
come back to this earthly environment — here to reap the fruits of such 
of his good or bad actions as were still unexhausted ; and that 
the ultimate goal for the individual is to be finally freed from this round 
of. self-seeking karmas and thus to enter on an order of existence, — of 
spiritual life which is not of this world — in which he consciously 
lives and moves and has his being in God — a state of existence which 
may be called transcendental, in the sense that it transcends all 
present conceptions of the iinemancipated mortal — i.e., a mortal who is 
not yet freed from the hankerings of a self-seeking life — who is not 
freed from the self-seeking desire to share the limited experiences 
of an objective physical existence. Thus, the individual in his 
two-fold character, namely, in his relation to his community, and in his 
relation to his God or the Spirit, is capable of committing offences which 
are distinguished and dealt with separately by the Hindu Code : And it 
would be a serious mistake to imagine with the writer of the article and* 
with a large body of Western-educated Indians who have not taken the 
trouble to obtain a deeper insight into matters of Hindu Sociology, — 
it would be a serious error to imagine that caste exhausts Hindu life 
and that submission to the discipline of the caste-community, — or that 
conformity to prescribed communal socio-religious practices and customs 
is for the Hindu anything more than first aids ^ or necessary preliminary 
steps to a life of spiritual progress here and hereafter. Caste life and 
spiritual life lie on two separate, though connected, planes; and the 
Shastras, while remaining alive to the distinction, emphasise the need 
for regulating the life of the individual on both planes, with a view 
to secure the co-ordinated, ordered progress of communal life, and, 
thus indirectly, of the individual as member of an organic body ; 
and, also directly, of the individual in his independent character as a 
separate individual unit. They never fall into the error or confusion oj 
supposing, for instance, that “refusal of help to an offender to rise 
In his profession or to obtain a post which will give him a chance of 
showing his ability” is a measure, however remotely, of spi^tual 
reform, or that it is anything but the exercise of the legitimate jurisdic- 
tion of a caste-community over the individual, in the interests of ‘ihe 
maintenance of communal solidarity and a collective standard of socio- 
religious life. The animadversions of the writer of The East and Thi 
iV est article on the non-spiritual character of caste-discipline thus lose 
much of their force when the whole situation has been once viewed in* 
the proper perspective, — viewed, that is, in the light of the true scope and 
real functions, and of the limitations, of caste punishments. Tlie want of 
clear ioeas about the (special and limited) functions of caste-discipHne 
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in relation to caste or communal offences has led the writer to minimise 
the difficulties of spiritual regeneration of individuals, generally, 

whether professing the Hindu, or the Christian, or any other faith 

and to throw the whole blame for the failure or ill-success that 
ordinarily attends all efforts at such regeneration,— on the devoted 
head of the Hindu caste, i.e., on the system of social or socio-religious 
discipline which it formulates and imposes on all communal members.*® 
This would explain the writer’s following remarks with which we desire 
to conclude this somewhat prolonged discussion: “Whenever we baptise 
a man or a community, we conquer that manifestation of human sin 
which has developed the modern iniquities of caste. But in so far as the 

19. See Footnote 21. 

20. Vide full details given in Footnote 16. 

21. While on this question of baptismal ‘graced it may be pointed out that 

the Hindu Scriptures lay down the need for ‘initiation’ by a competent Guru. The 
rite of baptism may be taken in all essential respects as corresponding to the rite of 
Hindu diksha ( ) which is initiation into the mysteries of spiritual life by a com- 
petent Spiritual Preceptor. Hinduism posits as much as Christianity the need for 
‘ grace ’ ; but it would appear that this grace or kripa (^iTT), as it is termed in 
Hindu Theology, ii^not an abstract entity, but a form of Spiritual Energy (irfw) which 
is communicated or imparted for the first time to the individual disciple during the pro- 
cess of diksha or initiation by a Sadgurit^ diat is to say, a (mru or Preceptor 

who has Himself entered into the realms of the Spirit by direct realisation of Self 

and God ( ). Hinduism posits God as the only Guru, but 

the Sadguru, because He lives and moves and has His being in (iod, is able to impart 
or communicate directly to the disciple the Sakti (mfw) or Spiritual Energy which 
alone belongs to the Highest, and in which the Sadguru shares and upon which all indivi- 
dual self-effort must in the long run wait. The error of the Christian Church is that the 
Power or Spiritual Energy which Jesus could communicate or impart to His disciples 
during the act of baptism and which is designated as baptismal grace^ is a power which 
could be imparted or communicated by an individual who although he may not have 
attained to the spiritual heights of a Sadguru, is yet officially vested by the Christian 
Church with authority to baptise the unconverted non-Christian. The power of grace is 
a jJbwer which can work spiritual miracles ; nevertheless it is not for any or every indivi- 
dual wearing the ecclesiastic’s robe to claim the right to invoke this supreme power, and 
.consequently the numerous conversions to Christianity that we note in India, mostly 
among the depressed and outcaste classes of the Hindu community, are, properly speak- 
ing, 1*0 the nature of a social conversion— that is to say, it is the winning over of indivi- 
duals from one secular society to another. The process of compasing the spiritual 
conversion of the unconverted is a process which it is not given to any but to the selectest 
and the ‘ freed ’ ( ) to accomplish, and even then it is a slow and arduous process. 
^For, according to the Hindu Shastras, the Sadguru would not, while leading and guid- 
ing and controlling the disciple, ordinarily interfere with the laws working around such 
disciple, both within and without, and to whose influence the disciple must remain 
’ subject for such lengtji of time as may be deemed necessary. Firstly, then, the law of 
Divine (or as it is called in Hinduism) absolutely dominates the whole 
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Indian Church has not the fulness of the Spirit— and who are we that we 
should expect it so soon ?— caste goes underground and emerges within j 
the Christian Church.” On this our only comment would be that rin the 
absence of any constructive independent scheme, such destructive criti- 
cisms as the above are hardly fair ; for, as we have seen already, the 
writer himself, in the presence of a very complicated situation, and to safe- 
guard, as he thinks, the future spiritual growth of the fallen members of the 
Indian Christian community, is compelled to fall back upon the Hindu 
ideal of caste, i.e., communal, discipline as the only alternative that is left 
to him, — and this, after the discovery that baptismal ‘ grace ’, which^by 
Christian theory should by itself have potency enough to effect the moral 
and spiritual re-birth of the baptised Indian, has not, as a matter of 
actual fact, proved of much practical use in the circumstances of 
his case.** 

situation ; secondly, that such grace could bnly be invoked by the Sadguru Himself 
who is freed from the entanglements of all outside forces and influences and 
who has thus entered into the realm of the innermost Spirit and the Sanctuary of the 
Highest God ; thirdly, that the imparting of Spiritual Energy ( ) by the 
Sadguru is *not a single final act, but is also a continued process during which 
the Sadguru keeps himself in constant and intimate toucli with the disciple, in 
most cases unknown to the latter, directing him from within, along ways which should 
ultimately lead to the Highest ; and fourthly and lastly, during this last-mentioned 
process,' the disciple has to work out his purushakar or sense of power 

of personal, independent effort (independent, i.e., of the power of grace), while 
practising the methods of spiritual discipline inculcated l)y the Sadguru, and while also 
remaining subject to such influences as must come to the disciple as the inevitable 
result of those forces which have ushered in the disciple’s jiiesent bodily 
existence. 

22. See Footnote 21. 



Reed. on....^^7Sr 
R. R. 










